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OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  DISLOCATED 
WORKERS 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  t  vbor-Management  Relations, 

jmmittee  on  education  and  l.abor, 

Washington,  DC 

o^e^uhSomm}^ee  met'  Pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  Room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Pat  Williams,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Miller  of  California,  Martinez, 
fayne,  Klmk,  Green,  Woolsey,  Romero-Barcelo,  Roukema,  and 
McKeon. 

Staff  present:  Jon  Weintraub,  staff  director;  Fred  Feinstin,  chief 
counsel;  Gail  Brown-Hubb,  staff  assistant;  and  Paula  Larson,  staff 
assistant. 

Chairman  Williams.  I  call  this  hearing  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Subcommittee  to  order.  I'm  pleased  today  to  begin 
the  review  of  America's  retraining  programs.  Before  we  look  at 
reform,  the  subcommittee  believes  we  must  consider  what  our  in- 
vestments to  date  in  retraining  have  yielded. 

We  approach  this  subject  in  several  contexts.  First,  the  ever  de- 
creasing real  average  hourly  earnings.  Second,  a  significant  lack  of 
job  growth  coming  out  of  this  recession  when  compared  to  prior  re- 
cessions. Third,  a  structural  unemployment  problem  in  which  only 
14  percent  of  the  unemployed  expect  to  get  their  old  job  back 
during  this  recession.  By  the  way,  that  14  percent  compares  with 
an  average  of  44  percent  over  the  past  four  recessions. 

And  finally,  we  consider  this  matter  in  the  context  that  18  per- 
cent of  the  full  time  workforce  are  earning  wages  below  the  pover- 
ty level  for  a  family  of  four.  So,  we  have  a  dismal  economic  picture, 
and  the  unemployed  have  a  dismal  economic  picture  as  they  ap- 
proach the  options  in  front  of  them  for  retraining. 

Our  purpose  today  is  oversight.  This  committee  wants  to  know 
what  has  worked  among  the  variety  of  programs  available  to  the 
Nation  s  dislocated  workers,  what  can  we  learn  from  the  Federal 
retraining  efforts  to  date.  I  do  want  to  be  frank  and  tell  you  from 
the  start  that  I  am  skeptical  about  the  success  of  America's  re- 
training efforts. 

And  let's  consider  this,  even  if  given  the  facts— these  four  facts 
that  I  place  before  you — even  if  our  training  and  retraining  efforts 
were  successful,  where  are  the  jobs  for  those  folks?  Where  are  they 
now,  where  are  they  going  to  be  in  the  future?  Did  you  see  that 

(1) 


movie,  A  Field  of  Dreams,  "Build  it  and  they  will  come?"  Well,  this 
Nation  is  beginning  to  act  as  if  we  train  them,  the  jobs  will  sudden- 
ly come.  And  I  wonder  if  we  have  to  rethink  that. 

And  if  we  do,  then  we  rethink  very  basically  how  our  job  retrain- 
ing efforts  from  the  Federal  Government  need  to  be  structured. 

Today,  we  will  hear  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  who  will  de- 
scribe the  status  and  results  of  the  programs  they  administer,  and 
then  we  will  hear  from  the  study  leaders  of  the  major  research  ef- 
forts examining  these  programs.  The  statements  of  all  of  our  wit- 
nesses will  be  included  in  their  entirety  in  the  hearing  record,  as 
will  the  statements  of  any  members  who  wish  to  present  them  to 
the  Chair.  ,  .  _       r  , ,  , 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  friend  and  ranking  member  ot  the  sub- 
committee, Congresswoman  Roukema.  Marge,  it's  nice  to  see  you 
this  morning.  _   .  TJ,  , 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Its  good 
to  be  back.  This  is  an  eye-opener  today.  If  I  thought  we  were  still  in 
recess,  this  will  throw  some  cold  water  in  our  faces,  won  t  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to— by  that,  I  don  t  mean  that  in  a  de- 
rogatory way,  I  think  you  have  outlined  precisely  the  situation, 
and  I'm  going  to  ask  that  in  light  of  your  comments,  if  I  could  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  opening  statement  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Chairman  Williams.  Without  objection. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  I'd  like  to  make  some  observations  as  to  what 
you  said,  despite  the  fact  that  I  have  to  leave  this  morning  because 
there  is  a  conflict  with  an  important  meeting  with  Secretary  Kiley. 
Republicans  will  be  meeting  with  him,  and  I  regret  that  1  have  to 
leave 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want,  to  tell  you  that  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly with  what  you  have  said.  You  have  alluded  not  only  to  the  struc- 
tural unemployment  problem,  I  would  also  add  that  the  effects  of 
NAFTA,  if  they  are  implemented,  will  add  in  yet  unknown  ways  to 
the  dislocation.  Whether  it's  significant  and  long  term  or  not,  it  is 
going  to  add  in  significant  ways  to  the  structural  unemployment 
problem  and  the  challenges  of  retraining.  . 

But  I  agree  with  you,  and  have  said  so  for  a  long  period  ot  time, 
that  it's  well  and  good  to  talk  about  retraining,  but  I  don  t  know 
where  the  jobs  are,  good  quality  jobs  are  for  that  retraining.  Its 
one  of  the  reasons  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  more  ot 
a  save-and-invest  policy  in  this  country  than  perhaps  some  of  these 
other  programs.  T, 

However,  that  having  been  said,  I  will  acknowledge,  as  I  believe 
you  have,  that  given  the  circumstances  of  our  training  programs 
and  so  many  that  are  overlapping,  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  look  at  those  programs  and  see  how  they  can  be  more  evi- 
dently delivered  given  the  circumstances  we  are  faced  with 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge— and  I'm  sorry  that  I  won  t  be  here 
when  we  have,  I  believe,  representatives  here  who  are  going  to  tes- 
tify on  a  program  that  is  operating  in  New  Jersey,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect, conducted  by  Mathematica.  It  is  a  reemployment  demonstra- 
tion project.  I  hope,  certainly,  to  read  the  testimony  and  establish  a 
good  relationship  with  that  group  and  I  wou  d  hope  that  they 
would  invite  me  down  to  visit  with  them  and  talk  at  greater  length 


about  the  progress  of  their  program.  It  is  innovative.  I'd  like  to  say 
that  New  Jersey  is  noted  for  their  innovation,  and  usually  we  are 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  issues  of  this  kind. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
f  11U  S  j3613311™6111  of  Labor  answers  to  subcommittee's  questions 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Off**  of  th«  A*»l**m  SutHvy  fcx 
Cooytxtool  and  lnt«gov»fnn»«ntal  Attucc 
WMWogton.  O.C.  2O210 


May  ^3,  1993 


Mr.  Jen  Weintraub 
Staff  Director 
Sutoesdttes  on  labcr- 
Maraq— nt  ftelaticns 
320  Cannon  Houm  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Jon: 

As  followup  to  the  April  20th  hearing,  sncloeed  are  <*iestions  posed  at  th» 
hearing  art  E»'«  responses.   Also  enclosed  per  the  Suboossittee's  retjiest, 
or*  copies  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  requested  and  subeitted  prior  to  the 
hearing  which  were  not  addressed  daring  the  hearing. 

Plmi  lit  ms  know  if  you  have  questions  or  need  further  inforsation.  I  can 
be  reached  on  219-6141. 

Sincerely, 


Gzna  fiaia 


Enclosurs 


Q.  Is  the  Department  otill  providing  training  to  workeis 
dislocated  as  a  result  of  businesses  relocating  overseas  with 
support  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development? 

A.  To  our  knowledge,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  has  not  in 
the  past,  nor  is  it  now,  providing  retraining  assistance  to 
workers  dislocated  by  companies  receiving  some  sort  of  government 
assistance  to  relocate  outside  the  United  States, 
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Q.  Please  provide  information  on  an  actual  early  intervention 
model  for  a  base  closing. 

A.  One  example  of  an  actual  early  intervention  is  the  base 
closing  at  England  Air  Force  Base  (AFB) . 

o        In  June  1991,   the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  announced  the 
closure  of  England  Air  Force  Base  (AFB)   in  Alexandria, 
Louisiana.     The  base  was  the  largest  employer  in  Alexandria 
and  the  surrounding  Rapides  Parish.     The  base  was  scheduled 
to  close  on  December  15,   1992,  and  approximately  1,096 
workers  were  expected  to  be  affected  by  the  closure. 

o        On  March  4,   1992,  a  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  (DCA) 
grant  for  $1.2  million  was  awarded  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  workers  dislocated  from  the  base.     A  total  of  558 
civilian  and  military  employees  at  England  AFB  were 
projected  to  be  served  by  Project  ReDirections  during  the 
grant  period,  January  15,   1992  through  January  31,  1994. 
(The  grant  has  since  been  extended  through  January  31, 
1995.) 

o        The  ReDirections  Center  was  established  on  the  base  on 

January  15,   1992  to  provide  services  to  affected  workers. 
The  Rapides  Parish  Police  Jury  received  the  plans  for  the 
project  and  endorsed  the  ReDirections  Center.     The  Private 
Industry  Council  (PIC)   formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  deal 
with  the  base  closure.     This  advisory  committee  to  the  PIC 
set  priorities,   facilitated  coordination,  developed 
marketing  st^ouegies,  assessed  labor  market  information,  and 
evaluated  training  proposals.     The  committee  also  was 
responsible  for  oversight  of  the  project.     The  project 
design  was  approved  and  was  supported  by  the  Louisiana 
Employment  and  Training  Council  (otherwise  known  as  the 
State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council) .     A  Job  Specialist 
from  the  Louisiana  Job  Service  Office  in  Alexandria  was 
outstationed  as  a  regular  member  of  the  on-site  project 
staff.     A  computer  terminal  and  line  hook-up  to  the  Job 
Service  mainframe  was  installed  at  the  Center  on  the  base. 
The  computer  terminal  provided  access  to  both  State  and 
nationwide  job  order  files.     A  labor /management  committee 
was  formed  and  met  on  an  as-needed  basis  at  a  designated 
location  at  the  ReDirections  Center. 

o        The  substate  area  (SSA)   identified  eligible  groups  of 

individuals  to  be  served  through  review  of  the  following 
documents:     official  written  notice  of  layoff  which  included 
the  civilian  employee's  name;  a  listing  issued  by  the  base 
which  identified  both  military  and  civilian  employees  who 
were  to  be  affected  by  the  reduction-in-f orce;  a  priority  of 
service  plan  and  most-in-need  policy  developed  by  the  SSA; 
and  a  base  listing  of  civilian  employees  who  were  seeking 
transfer   (i.e.,  were  on  the  priority  placement  list). 
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civilian  employees  were  given  official  written  notice 
stating  their  employment  would  be  terminated  on  or  before 
December  15,  1992.     The  U.S.  Air  Force  also  furnished  a 
letter  for  military  members  who  were  separating  or  retiring. 

o        A  number  of  approaches  were  used  to  make  workers  as  well  as 
local  employers  aware  of  the  program.     Participation  in  job 
fairs,  media  coverage  using  local  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television  stations,  newsletters  and  brochures 
have  been  utilized  in  this  effort. 

o        Basic  readjustment  services,  relocation  assistance,  and 
retraining  services  have  been  provided  on-site.  Skill 
training  for  other  occupations  has  been  provided  through 
vocational  schools  in  the  area  and  through  on-the-job 
training.     Participant  suppcrt  has  be*:,  provided,  as  needed. 

o        Through  the  end  of  March  1993,  141  individuals  have  been 
enrolled  under  the  grant.     Thirty-three  persons  have 
.terminated  from  the  program  and  all  have  been  placed  in 
unsubsidized  employment.     One  hundred  seventy-seven  of  the 
civil  service  personnel  were  placed  in  other  employment 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  Priority  Placement 
Program. 

Due  to  changes  in  the  legislation,  early  intervention  can  begin 
even  sooner  than  before.     Previously,  eligibility  for  services 
under  the  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  (DCA)  Program  was  based 
on  the  receipt  of  a  notice  of  termination,  or  a  Certification  of 
Expected  Separation  which  can  be  issued  up  to  six  months  prior  to 
the  expected  date  of  separation  under  revised  OPM  regulations. 
Under  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1993,  the  DCA  program  was  amended  to  allow  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  employed  at  a  military  installation 
slated  to  be  closed  or  realigned  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
services  beginning  24  months  from  the  date  that  the  installation 
is  to  be  closed  or  the  realignment  completed,   if  they  have  not 
received  notice  described  above  prior  to  that  time. 
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4/21/93  -  Question  from  Ms.  Woolsey 

Q:      What  is  the  average  wage  rate  for  females  entering  employ- 
ment following  their  termination  from  a  dislocated  worker 
program  compared  to  their  average  wage  rate  in  their  last 
job  prior  to  becoming  a  dislocated  worker? 

A:      Currently,  the  only  information  we  have  in  this  area  is 
obtained  from  the  Job  Training  Quarterly  Survey  (JTQS) 
report.    The  JTQS  estimates  the  Average  Hourly  Wage  at 
Termination  as  follows: 

Men  Women 

Program  Year  1991  $9.07  $7.37 

Program  Year  1990  $8.97  $7.12 

The  JTQS  does  not  collect  information  on  average  pre-program 
wage. 

We  expect  the  information  you  requested  to  become  available 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Standardized  Participant 
Information  Record  (SPIR)  reporting  system.    This  new  system 
of  information  collection  will  replace  our  current  Worker 
Adjustment  Program  Annual  Report  (WAPR) ,  from  which  we 
currently  obtain  data  on  participant  characteristics.  The 
SPIR  system  is  currently  being  implemented. 

The  most  recent  official  data  we  have  on  the  types  of  infor- 
mation requested  (characteristics,  wage  rates)  is  as  of 
June  30,  1992.    We  receive  this  information  on  an  annual 
basis  on  the  WAPR.    Last  year,  189,395  participants  were 
terminated,  of  whom  45%  were  women.    Of  total  terminees,  the 
average  wages  were: 

Pre-program:  $  9.69 

At  termination:  $  8.49 

At  follow-up:  $  8.75 
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Q.  Please  provide  for  the  record  the  responses  to  the  other 
questions  prepared  by  the  committee  and  submitted  in  advance  to 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

A.  Attached  are  the  responses  for  the  questions  which  were  not 
addressed  during  the  April  20  hearing. 
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QUESTION:  You  mention  that  EDWAA  includes  incentives  for  workers 
to  begin  training  early  in  their  spell  of  unemployment. 
What  are  they? 


RESPONSE: 


♦  The  chief  incentive  that  EDWAA  provides  is  that  through 
rapid  response,  workers  can  receive  information,  counseling 
and  guidance  before  they  are  actually  laid  off. 

♦  Due  to  the  Departments  emphasis  on  long-term  training, 
there  is  incentive  for  the  substate  areas  to  get  partici- 
pants into  training  as  quickly  as  possible,   in  order  to  make 
full  use  of  UI  payments  before  they  run  out. 

♦  Despite  the  fact  that  needs-related  payments  are  not  widely, 
used,  participants  are  only  eligible  for  these  payments  if 
they  are  enrolled  in  training  within  the  first  13  weeks  of 
their  Ul'  spell. 
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QUESTION:  You  cite  that  the  Clean  Air  program  and  the  Defense 
Diversification  program  provide  more  generous  income 
support  than  EDWAA.     Could  you  explain.     Is  it  just 
that  grant  applications  must  include  assurances  that 
there  are  needs-related  payments? 

RESPONSE: 

♦  Under  the  clean  Air  and  Defense  Diversification  programs,  it 
is  a  requirement  to  provide  needs-related  payments  to  all 
participants  who  are  enrolled  in  training. 

♦  in  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program,  retraining  and 
needs-related  payments  each  consumed  50%  of  available  funds.- 
Given  the  level  of  expenditure  that  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  needs-related  payments  at  jthe  local  level,  most 
substate  areas  have  chosen  not  to  provide  these  payments  at 


As  of  July  1,   1993,  cost  limitations  will  no  longer  apply  to 
National  Reserve  grants,  therefore  discretionary  projects 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  25%  limit  which  previously  ap- 
plied to  needs-related  payments. 
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QUESTION:  Why  is  only  7%  of  the  funds  being  spent  on  supportive 


services  and  needs-related  payments?     Is  the  ratio  of 
spending  52%  on  training  and  7%  on  needs-related  pay- 
ments and  supportive  services  about  right?    If  not, 
what  is  the  Department  doing  to  encourage  a  different 
approach? 


♦  The  Department  believes  that  there  is  an  unmet  need  for  more 
needs-related  payments  and  supportive  services  for  dislocat- 
ed workers. 

♦  Because  unlimited  resources  are  not  available,  States  and 
substate  grantees  must  make  decisions  every  day  regarding 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  funds  to  serve  the  eligible 
population.     These  decisions  are  reflected  in  the  expen- 
diture rates.     A  change  in  the  needs-related  payments  and 
supportive  services  would  require  a  reduction  in  the  expen- 
ditures for  other  activities  such  as  basic  readjustment 
services. 

♦  The  Administration's  1994  budget  request  includes  sufficient 
funds  to  allow  for  necessary  needs-related  payments  and 
supportive  services  for  all  participants. 


RESPONSE: 
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QUESTION:  On  page  one  of  your  JTPA  Title  III  national  analysis 

tables,  spending  of  formula  funds  as  a  percent  of  total 
availability  (line  19)  averaged  83%  while  discretionary 
spending  as  a  percent  of  total  availability  (line  30) 
averaged  only  33%  during  the  five  program  years  cited. 
Could  you  explain  the  low  spending  rates  for  discre- 
tionary funds? 

RESPONSE: 

♦  The  discretionary  grants  are  awarded  for  projects  that 
deliver  services  for  18  months  or  longer.     There  is  no 
expectation  that  the  funds  will  be  fully  expended  by  the  end 
of  the  program  year. 

♦  Further,  discretionary  funds  are  awarded  during  the  program 
year  to  respond  to  needs  that  cannot  be  met  with  formula 
funds.     Therefore,  by  design,  most  of  the  awards  are  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  expendi- 
tures during  the  year  of  obligation. 
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OUESTION-  It  appears  chat  about  $26  million  (line  31)  was  re- 
Q  turned  unspent  to  the, Treasury  during  the  five years  or 

on  an  average  of  $5  million  per  year.     ^ll%J*18.1*  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  appropriation  for  those 
five  years,  are  there  steps  you  can  take  to  avoid  this 
in  the  future?    Do  you  need  legislative  action  to 
strengthen  your  hand? 

RESPONSE: 

♦  The  Department  is  continuing  to  work  with  the  States  to 
effectively  and  fully  utilize  the  funds  available  through 
the  discretionary  grants.    The  unspent  funds  in  question 
generally  represent  not  only  a  "small  percentage  of  the 
total  appropriation",  but  also  reflect  very  small  amounts 
from  a  number  of  grants  rather  than  a  substantial  amount 
from  one  or  two  grants. 

♦  Further,  the  amount  shown  as  deobligated  during  PY  1990, 
which  is  almost  3  times  the  amount  for  the  other  years  and 
represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  un- 
spent funds  in  question,  reflects  the  under  expenditure  of 
discretionary  funds  during  the  transition  period  of  "1988 
and  1989.     That  transition  period  from  the  old  Title  III 
program  to  the  new  EDWAA  amendments  required  a  new  on 
expenditure  of  formula  funds  with  the  threat  of  reallotment 
for  those  States  that  did  not  meet  an  80  percent  minimum 
expenditure  rate,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  total 
discretionary  funds  available  from  about  $87.3  million  to 
over  $125  million. 
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QUESTION:  Do  you  have  any  evidence  of  the  defense  fund,  being 
used  for  conversion  of  a  business  that  may  otherwise 
close? 


RESPONSE: 


Except  for  demonstration  programs, 
funds  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


the  law  does  not  permit 


A  demonstration  project  in  Pima  County,  Arizona  is  using 
defense  conversion  funds  for  averting  dislocations.  This 
project  will  target  employees  of  Sargent  Controls,  whose 
current  production  is  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  p&rts 
for  the  SEAWOLF  class  submarine.    Sargent  has  conducted 
initial  research  suggesting  that  a  potential  new  market 
exists  if  its  product  can  be  adapted  fo*  use  in  nuclear 
reactors . 


ERJC 
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QUESTION:  How  will  DCA  and  Defense  Diversification  be  coordinat- 
ed?   Can  reimbursement  be  made  for  rapid  response  in 
defense  diversification? 

RESPONSE: 

♦  DCA  and  Defense  Diversification  are  similar  programs  that 
will  be  administered  by  the  same  office.    Applicants  are 
expected  to  submit  an  application  for  only  one  program,  but 
since  the  process  will  be  the  same,  the  Department  will,  if 
necessary,  consider  the  application  under  any  of  the  exist- 
ing guidelines,  including  the  regular  EDWAA  discretionary 
account,  for  which  the  process  and  rules  are  also  basically 
the  same. 

♦  In  response  to  the  second  question,  yes,  reimbursement  can 
be  made  for  rapid  response  in  the  Defense  Diversification 


Program. 
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QUESTION:  You  state  that  $100  million  is  available  for  obligation 
through  September  30,  1993,  for  defense  conversion. 
Wasn't  that  availability  extended  to  September  30, 
1997,  in  P.L.  102-368  in  the  Dire  Emergency  Supple- 
mental? 

RESPONSE:   Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  correct. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Klink. 

Mr.  Klink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to 
start  off  by  associating  myself  with  your  comments,  and  those  of 
the  gentlelady,  Mrs.  Roukema.  I  agree  with  both  statements. 

I  am  pleased  the  subcommittee  has  decided  to  examine  worker 
training  and  retraining.  This  area  has  been  a  concern  of  mine  for 
some  time,  coming  from  the  Pittsburgh  area,  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Rust  Belt. 

I  believe  that  today's  workforce  is  not  being  trained  for  today's 
jobs.  Too  often  there  is  a  mismatch  between  the  workers  and  the 
jobs,  and  the  current  economy.  I'll  vary  from  my  prepared  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  tell  you  that  late  last  week  I  met  with 
people  from  a  company  in  my  district.  They  wanted  to  meet  with 
me  on  a  problem  that  they  were  having,  which  I  think  we  can  help 
them  with.  And  I  said,  "Well,  look,  I  have  to  think  that  you're  in  a 
business  that  can  expand  and  create  jobs."  And  they  said,  to  my 
shock  and  amazement,  "That's  true.  But  we  cannot  find  workers  in 
our  area." 

With  25  percent  unemployment,  they  couldn't  find  a  workforce 
that  was  adequately  trained*  to  do  the  work  that  they  need  to  have 
done.  And  they  quickly  named  off  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  or  so 
other  companies  in  our  area  that  have  the  same  kind  of  problems. 
We  are  currently  putting  together  a  conference  to  address  that 
with  them  and  with  the  schools,  both  proprietary  and  secondary,  in 
the  area.  They  are  trying  to  find  out  why  that  is.  If  the  jobs  are 
there,  we  want  our  people  to  have  them. 

In  addition  to  this  problem,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  there  are  now  over  120  Federal 
employment  and  training  programs  spread  out  over  at  least  14  dif- 
ferent agencies.  Just  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  which 
we're  looking  at  today,  I  count  some  14  programs.  That,  to  me,  is 
ridiculous. 

I'm  encouraged  that  the  Clinton  administration  is  working  on 
consolidation  of  training  programs.  I'm  also  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Reich  are  also  increasing  the  monetary  invest- 
ment in  worker  training.  I  believe  that  both  are  a  must  if  Ameri- 
ca's economy  is  to  remain  competitive.  I  hope  that  we  can  add 
something  to  the  consolidation  effort  today  and  in  the  future,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  testimony  and  hope  that  the  future  hearings  on 
job  training  will  be  very  successful. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McKeon,  opening  statement. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  interested  in  this 
program.  In  our  area  we  have  a  great  dependence  on  the  defense 
industry,  and  with  the  cutbacks  there  we  have  a  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  have  established  in  our  district  a  Defense  Conversion  Task 
Force,  and  I  met  with  them  while  I  "Was  in  the  district  over  the 
recess.  They  are  working  hard  there  to  establish  areas  where  we 
can  communicate  back  and  forth. 

One  of  our  local  companies,  H.R.  Textron,  has  put  together  a  de- 
fense conversion  program.  They  met  with  President  Clinton's  group 
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out  there  Friday,  I  believe  it  was.  They're  asking  for  help  out  of 
the  $1.5  billion  that  was  provided — the  $500  million  that  was  set  up 
for  projects  of  this  type. 

I,  also,  apologize  for  having  to  leave  for  the  meeting  with  the 
Secretary,  but  I  appreciate  you  coming  here  to  testify  on  this  today. 
We  will  review  the  testimony,  and  want  to  participate  however  we 
can  in  this  program. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McKeon.  We  appreciate 
you  and  Mrs.  Roukema  both  coming  by.  We  apologize  to  th  wit- 
nesses— but  we  recognize  that  we  can't  always  schedule  or  adjust 
the  time  of  this  subcommittee  hearing  and  require  that  there  be 
nothing  else  going  on  on  the  Hill  that  might  take  people  away.  But 
the  Republicans  are  going  to  be  with  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  won't  be  here  today. 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  great 
concern  to  many  of  us  throughout  the  Nation.  In  Puerto  Rico  we 
have  a  problem  with  dislocated  workers,  and  when  I  was  governor 
the  tourist  industry  suffered  the  setback  for  quite  a  while  and  we 
couldn't  find,  at  that  time,  any  Federal  funds  or  programs  avail- 
able for  the  training  of  the  workers.  We  had  to  start  programs  of 
our  own  to  train  the  workers,  dislocated  workers. 

One  of  the  problems — and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Klink — is  that  there 
are  quite  a  few  programs  spread  around,  and  sometimes  they're 
hard  to  locate  and  they  are  very  difficult  to  find  out  how  to  get  the 
money. 

If  they  could  all  be  put  together  under  one  agency,  one-place 
shopping  would  be  the  best  service  that  we  could  do  to  the  dislocat- 
ed workers.  The  way  it  is  right  now,  I  think  its  difficult  to  get  any 
real  results.  So,  I'm  glad  to  see  that  we're  addressing  this  problem 
now. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you.  Our  first  witness  today  is  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training,  Carolyn 
Golding,  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  see  you  have  with  you 
Mr.  Colombo,  Bob  Colombo,  with  whom  I  visited  not  too  long  ago. 
He  was  kind  to  come  up  to  my  office.  It's  nice  to  see  both  of  you 
here.  Madame  Secretary,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAROLYN  M.  GOLDING,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Golding.  I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear 
here.  My  written  statement  and  some  additional  materials  that  we 
supplied  last  week  attempted  to  respond  to  the  questions  that  you 
raised  in  your  letter.  If  I  might,  I'd  just  like  to  highlight  a  few 
points. 

We  did,  in  our  materials,  present  an  overview  of  the  existing  dis- 
located worker  programs  3hat  we're  administrating,  discuss  the 
status  of  the  expenditure  of  funds,  the  time  required  for  the  award 
of  discretionary  grants,  and  the  characteristics  of  people  being 
served  by  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Act, 
as  well  as  the  services  provided  to  them  and  the  program  outcomes. 
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And  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  questions  on  the  detailed  information 
that  we  have  provided  to  you. 

On  the  last  point,  the  program  outcomes,  it  may  be  worth  noting 
that  for  the  latest  completed  program  year,  which  ended  June 
1992,  68  percent  of  the  Economic  Dislocation  of  Worker  Adjustment 
Act,  or  EDWAA,  program  terminees  entered  a  job  as  they  left  the 
program.  And  when  we  followed  up  13  weeks  later,  70  percent  had 
jobs. 

The  average  hourly  wage  rate  for  these  employed  workers  start- 
ed at  $8.49,  and  at  13  week  followup  had  risen  somewhat  to  $8.75. 
The  comparison,  I  think,  would  be  to  the  average  hourly  wage  and 
the  jobs  from  which  they  were  dislocated,  which  was  $9.34.  So  that 
although  these  workers  were  employed,  it  was  at  a  somewhat  re- 
duced hourly  wage  from  the  jobs  they  had  left. 

Your  letter  asked  for  an  overall  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  each  of  the  dislocated  worker  programs,  and  for  our  suggestions 
for  revising  these  programs.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  commis- 
sioned studies  of  EDWAA  and  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program,  including  two  of  the  three  that  you  will  be  hearing  about 
shortly,  plus  the  evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  demonstra- 
tion in  New  Jersey  of  the  reemployment  demonstration  project. 

Let  me  mention  the  findings  of  some  of  these  studies  that  we 
regard  as  most  important.  First  of  all,  when  Title  III  of  JTPA 
became  EDWAA  in  1988  we  had  a  substantial  reorganization  task 
facing  us.  And  overall,  I  think,  States  and  substate  areas  have  put 
the  delivery  systems  in  place  and  are  capable  of  reacting  fairly 
promptly  to  notifications  of  layoffs  and  plant  closures,  and  to  reach 
a  broad  range  of  dislocated  workers. 

However,  several  problems  have  emerged  which  we  are  address- 
ing. First,  the  need  to  better  link  our  rapid  response  efforts  to  serv- 
ice provision.  Second,  the  need  for  more  expertise  at  the  local  level 
in  assessing  and  planning  services  for  experienced  workers.  And  in 
some  areas  we  have  found  that  a  problem  is  limited  retraining  op- 
tions, particularly  for  higher  level,  higher  skilled,  higher  paying  oc- 
cupations. 

We  recognize  these  problems  find  are  attempting  to  address  them 
administratively  in  the  short  term,  and  legislatively  in  the  long 
term,  as  we  develop  a  new  program  design. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  the  CBO  study,  evaluations  of  demonstration 
programs  for  displaced  workers  suggests  that  job  search  assistance 
is  a  cost-effective  strategy:  A,  because  it's  low  cost;  and  B,  because 
it  can  get,  where  it's  successful,  a  worker  back  to  work  fairly  quick- 
ly. The  evidence  on  short  term  job  training  is  mixed. 

The  TAA  evaluations  suggest  that  training  received  by  TAA  par- 
ticipants did  not  increase  their  average  earnings  in  the  first  12 
quarters,  after  their  first  UI  payment.  In  part,  because  of  their  in- 
vestment  decision  to  forego  wages  and  go  into  training,  and  the 
fact  that  many  trainees  chose  to  enter  training  only  after  they 
were  jobless  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Also,  TAA  recipients  who  elected  to  go  into  training  were  more 
likely  to  switch  industries  and  occupations.  And  for  those  who 
switched  industries,  trainees  earned  slightly  higher  wages  than 
nontrainees. 
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.  Thus,  we  see  that  training  appears  m>  be  a  part  of  a  transition 
process  in  which  workers  move  from  their  old  industry  or  occupa- 
tion to  a  new  one. 

The  studies  make  it  clear  that  early  intervention  and  rapid  re- 
sponse are  essential,  and  we're  delighted  that  as  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  that  the  UI  profiling  measure  was  adopt- 
ed, which  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  identify  workers  earlier  in 
their  spell  of  unemployment  who  are  unlikely  to  return  to  their  old 
jobs  and  occupations. 

As  you  know,  President  Clinton  has  directed  the  Department  to 
develop  a  legislative  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  dislocated 
worker  program  that  would  address  worker  readjustment  needs 
without  regard  to  the  cause  of  dislocation,  whether  it's  NAFTA  or 
other  trade,  defense,  environmental  protection,  or  any  other  cause. 

In  developing  this  proposal  we're  reviewing  the  many  studies 
and  recommendations  that  we  have,  including  those  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  testifying  before  you  today.  This  will  help  us 
answer  the  questions  that  you  pose.  And  in  the  design  we  will  try 
to  answer  those  about  mix  of  services  and  a  wide — and  we're  con- 
sulting with  you,  with  members  of  the  subcommittee  as  we  develop 
the  proposal.  We've  asked  for  a  significantly  larger  amount  of 
money  for  fiscal  year  1994.  We've  requested  $1.9  billion  to  provide 
comprehensive  employment  and  training  services. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have.  And  Mr.  Colombo,  who,  as  you  point 
out,  has  extensive  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  program,  is  also 
available  to  answer  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Carolyn  M.  Golding  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
CAROLYN  H.  G0L0IN6 
ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  20,  1993 

Mr.  chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  at  this 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Department's  programs  for  aiding 
dislocated  workers.     I  will  briefly  address  each  of  the  subjects 
listed  in  your  letter  of  invitation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  administers  an  array  of  programs 
that  assist  different  segments  of  the  dislocated  worker 
population,  including  Unemployment  Insurance,  the  Employment 
Service,  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance,  the  Economic  Dislocation 
and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  (EDWAA— Title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act),  the  Clean  Air  Employment  Transition 
Assistance  Program,  the  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  program, 
and  the  Defense  Diversification  Program. 

Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  provides  temporary  wage 
replacement  to  eligible  dislocated  workers  that  allows  them  to 
look  for  a  job  and  to  participate  in  adjustment  programs,  such  as 
job  skills  training,  if  necessary.    The  Employment  Service  (ES) 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  labor  market  information  and 
provides  individuals  with  job  counseling,  job  development  and  job 
placement  services.    This  assistance  is  available  to  all  job 
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seeker*.    The  ES  is  useful  as  an  assessment  and  referral  agency, 
particularly  for  those  who  are  readily  employable. 

EDWAA  was  created  in  1988  when  the  Trade  Act  amended  Title 
III  of  JTPA,  replacing  it  with  a  new  program  for  dielocated 
workers.     EDWAA  began  operation  in  July  1989.     It  is  a  State 
grant  program  with  a  local  delivery  system.     EDWAA  is  designed  to 
serve  any  worker  who  is  unemployed  due  to  a  plant  closing  or 
substantial  layoff  or  is  unlikely  to  return  to  his  or  her 
previous  industry  or  occupation.     Eligibility  for  EDWAA  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  cause  of  dislocation.    EDWAA  provides  a 
variety  of  responses  to  dislocation,  such  as  on-site  rapid 
response,  utilizing  specially  trained  teams,  often  before  workers 
are  actually  laid  off;  basic  readjustment  services;  retraining 
services;  needs-related  payments;  and  labor -management 
committees.     EDWAA  includes  incentives  for  workers  to  begin  their 
retraining  early  in  their  spell  of  unemployment. 

Eighty  percent  of  EDWAA  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  by 
formula.    At  least  sixty  percent  of  these  funds  are  distributed 
to  the  local  level,  and  not  more  than  forty  percent  are  retained 
for  State  activities,  such  as  rapid  response  or  supplementary 
formula  grants  to  areas  with  special  needs.    The  Governor  is 
responsible  for  overall  program  administration,  management, 
allocating  funds  to  substate  areas,  and  targeting  funds  to  areas 
of  major  dislocations. 

The  remaining  twenty  percent  of  EDWAA  funds  are  retained  in 
a  National  Reserve  Account,  from  which  the  Secretary  awards 
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special  grants  to  states  and  rsgions  experiencing  major 
displacements,  or  for  especially  hard-hit  workers  or  industries. 

Two  programs  for  special  groups  of  dislocated  workers  have 
been  authorized  under  the  EDWAA  title  of  the  Job  Training  ' 
Partnership  Act.    The  Clean  Air  Employment  Transition  Assistance 
Program,  authorized  in  1990,  provides  retraining  and  readjustment 
assistance,  as  well  as  needs-related  payments  needed  to  complete 
training,  to  workers  dislocated  by  a  decision  to  reduce 
employment  as  a  result  of  a  firm's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.      The  Defense  Conversion 
Adjustment  Program,  authorized  in  1991,  provides  retraining  and 
readjustment  assistance  to  workers  dislocated  by  defense 
cutbacks.    The  Defense  Diversification  Program,  which  was 
authorized  in  1992,  provides  retraining  and  readjustment 
assistance  to  workers  and  military  personnel  dislocated  by 
defense  cutbacks  and  closures  of  military  facilities.  This 
program  also  provides  planning  support  and  conversion  assistance 
for  diversification  of  affected  facilities  within  an  area 
impacted  by  reductions  in  military  expenditures  or  closures  of 
military  facilities.    Earlier  this  month,  the  Department  of 
Defense  transferred  $75  million  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
begin  the  new  program. 

The  Clean  Air  and  Defense  Diversification  programs  are 
similar  to  the  comprehensive  EDWAA  program  except  that  they 
provide  more  generous  income  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  letter  asked  about  the  status  of  the 
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expenditure  of  funds  on  a  national,  state  and  Substate  Area  (ssA) 
basis  for  sach  of  the  dislocated  worker  programs.    For  Program 
Year  1991,  which  ended  on  June  30,  1992,  a  total  of  $474.6 
million  was  available  to  states  and  Substate  Areas  under  the 
formula  program.    Of  this  amount,  $410.5  million  or  86%  was 
expended  during  the  Program  Year.    Some  $64.1  million  was  carried 
over  into  the  current  Program  Year. 

Data  on  carryover  by  state  is  contained  in  tables  that  were 
transmitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  April  1.     I  would  be  pleased 
to  make  additional  copies  of  this  information  available  to  you 
today.    We  do  not  routinely  collect  this  data  by  SSA,  but  in 
response  to  the  Chairman *s  letter,  we  have  asked  states  to 
provide  us  with  information  on  SSA  expenditures  as  of  December 
31,  1992,  which  was  half  way  through  PY  1992.    He  can  make  this 
information  available  to  the  Subcommittee,  but  I  would  caution 
you  that  the  information  is  preliminary  and  subject  to  change. 
It  does  give  a  rough  indication  of  current  SSA  expenditure  rates. 

Data  on  the  Title  III  National  Reserve  Account,  Defense 
Conversion  Assistance  and  clean  Air  Employment  Transition 
Assistance  consists  of  Federal  obligations.    A  total  of 
approximately  $132  million  was  available  for  the  Title  III 
National  Reserve  Account  in  PY  1992.    Of  this  amount,  $94.3 
million  has  been  obligated  and  another  $12  million  is  for  pending 
commitments,  leaving  a  balance  of  $25.5  million.    For  Defense 
Conversion  Adjustment,  about  $63  million  of  the  $100  million 
available  for  obligation  through  September  30,  1993  has  already 
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been  obligated;  there  is  another  $13  Billion  for  pending 
commitments,  leaving  a  balance  of  $23  million.    Another  $50 
million  will  be  transferred  from  the  Defense  Department  when  it 
is  needed.     Finally,  of  the  $50  million  available  for  Clean  Air 
Employment  Transition  Assistance  through  June  30  of  this  year, 
$48.7  million  remains  available. 

You  asked  about  the  time  required  for  the  processing  of 
discretionary  grant  awards.     The  Department's  guidelines  for 
applying  for  National  Reserve  Account  funds  state  that  the 
Department  will  make  every  effort  to  review  and  respond  to  such 
requests  within  45  days  of  receipt  of  the  application.  An 
internal  operational  timeframe  of  30  days  for  response  to  an 
application  for  funding  has  been  established.  Separate 
guidelines  cover  emergency  requests  for  National  Reserve  Account 
funding,  such  as  a  natural  or  man-made  disaster  resulting  in 
worker  dislocation,  or  a  plant  closure  or  substantial  layoff 
without  advance  notification  to  workers  and  the  State.     While  the 
length  of  time  required  to  process  a  particular  grant  varies,  we 
have  been  making  every  effort  to  keep  within  these  guidelines. 
Emergency  requests  for  funding  are  usually  processed  within  two 
weeks. 

Where  modifications  are  required  by  the  Department,  the 
grantee  is  generally  allowed  30  to  60  days  to  respond.  The 
grantee  is  also  informed  that  the  Department  will  respond  to  the 
grantee's  response  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  required 
information. 
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Information  on  the  characteristics  of  persons  served  by 
EDWAA,  the  services  they  were  provided,  and  outcomes  is  contained 
in  the  tables  that  were  transmitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  April 
X.    Both  national  and  state  data  are  included  in  the  tables. 
However,  the  data  are  not  separated  into  formula  and  National 
Reserve  Account  components.     Data  on  the  characteristics  of 
persons  served  by  the  Defense  Conversion  Assistance  and  Clean  Air 
Employment  Transition  Assistance  programs  will  not  be  available 
until  this  summer. 

There  are  no  major  differences  in  the  characteristics  of 
Er~»AA  participants  based  on  whether  they  were  in  a  formula 
program  or  a  National  Reserve  Account  program,    with  regard  to 
your  question  about  whether  any  groups  are  underserved,  a 
comparison  of  PY  3.991  Title  III  terminees  with  eligible  displaced 
worker  data  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  shows  that 
Title  III  serves  those  aged  45  and  older  and  those  who  do  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma  at  levels  below  their  incidence  in  the 
eligible  population.     1  would  also  note  that  in  recent  years 
younger  dislocated  workers  have  been  a  steadily  declining 
proportion  of  those  served,  while  the  30-54  year-old  age  group 
has  steadily  increased,  reflecting  the  impact  of  recent 
dislocations  on  this  age  group.    The  proportion  of  those  over  age 
55  has  remained  constant  over  time. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  tables  already  provided  to  the 
Subcommittee,  in  PY  199 t,  funding  for  the  EDWAA  formula  program 
was  spent  on  the  following  activities:    retraining  (52*),  needs- 
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related  payments  and  supportive  services  (7%) ,  administration 
(13%),  rapid  ra«pon««  (5%),  and  basic  readjustment  services 
(23%).    All  participants  received  basic  readjustment  services  and 
61%  received  retraining.    About  one-third  of  this  retraining  was 
for  26  or  more  weeks.    Currently,  we  do  not  have  data  on  the 
number  of  participants  receiving  needs-related  payments. 
However,  the  new  Standardized  Program  Information  Reporting 
(SPIR)  system,  which  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Job 
Training  Reform  Amendments  of  1992,  includes  this  as  a  reporting 
item  effective  for  PY  1992  reports  which  we  will  receive  in 
November,  1993. 

JTPA  specifies  that  decisions  on  specific  services, 
including  the  types  of  retraining  to  be  provided,  be  made  at  the 
local  level.    We  do  not  collect  data  on  the  specific  types  of 
retraining  courses  that  are  funded. 

The  tables  we  have  provided  the  Subcommittee  also  contain 
outcome  data  for  program  terminees.    In  PY  1991,  68%  of  EDWAA 
program  terminees  entered  a  job.    The  entered  employment  rate  at 
followup,  13  weeks  after  leaving  the  program,  was  70%.  The 
average  hourly  wage  at  termination  was  $8.49  and  at  followup  was 
$8.75.    This  compares  to  an  average  hourly  wage  in  the  job  of 
dislocation  of  $9.34. 

Occasionally,  economic  circumstances  change  for  employers 
who  had  expected  layoffs  to  be  permanent  and  laid-off  workers  are 
subsequently  recalled.    Three  percent  of  the  EDWAA  formula 
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program  terminees  and  six  percent  of  the  National  Reserve  program 
terminees  vara  racallad  by  thair  employers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  lattar  asks  for  an  ovarall  assessment  of 
the  affectivanass  of  each  of  the  JTPA  dislocated  worker  programs 
and  for  our  suggestions  for  revising  these  programs.  President 
Clinton  has  directed  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  other  Departments  and  agencies,  to  develop  a  legislative 
proposal  for  a  comprehensive  dislocated  worker  program  that  will 
be  able  to  address  readjustment  needs  under  NAFTA,  Defense, 
environmental  protection  and  the  clean  Air  Act,  and  any  other 
cause  of  dislocation. 

In  developing  this  proposal,  we  are  carefully  reviewing  the 
experience  of  current  programs  serving  dislocated  workers,  and 
many  studies  and  recommendations,  including  those  of  the 
witnesses  who  are  testifying  before  you  today.    This  will  help  us 
answer  the  questions  you  pose:  whether  to  change  the  basic 
service  delivery  system,  the  most  appropriate  mix  of  services,  as 
well  as  many  other  aspects  of  the  program.    We  also  are 
consulting  with  congressional  members  and  staff,  including 
members  of  this  Subcommittee,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
interested  parties  as  we  develop  the  proposal.    We  welcome  the 
views  of  members  of  this  Subcommittee  on  the  features  of  the  new 
program. 

The  Presidents  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  requests  $1.9 
billion  to  provide  comprehensive  employment,  training,  and 
support  services. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  will 
now  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or  other  members  of 
the  committee  may  have. 
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i„£hai£man  WltUA^s-  Thank  y°u-  At  the  outset  I  want  you  to 
know  how  much  we've  appreciated  working  with  you  anfyou? 

wiii.8?*6*1  in  y°Ur  te.stimony  that  the  average  hourly  wage  at 
termination  was  approximately  $8.50,  compared  with  the  average 
cAnfnuln  lhB  &°{  Ration  of  $9P35.  That's  a  UTrfS 
$1 So  w.  J£  mat  3  Fe^e,ral  investment  of  $2,500  per  slot.  So,  for 
we have  f  I^rCent  leSS  Waf e"  1  SUpP°se  one  thing  to  ask  is,  do 
we  have  any  evidence  we  can  demonstrate  that  the  wage  decline 

SSSr  fh1?  iT n  ftf1"  "ithout  the  investment?  S?orfyou 
answer  that,  let  me  tell  you  what  CBO's  testimony  says. 

W  i«k«  *    yea.u  aftef  ^"f  disPlaced-  half  of  the  workers  who 
w  J*iT    cnng  the  P"?  I603*16  were  not  working,  or  were  earning 
than  80  percent  of  their  old  earnings.  More  than  25  percent 

Trnin^     ^  *?  P6™6111  m°r*  than  their  previous  weekly 

K  20  percent  '"10        Per°ent  had  an  inCrease  &  earnings  of  a* 
Does  the  Department  have  anything  to  dispute  that,  or  would 
V.°n  care  to  comment  on  the  CBO  analysis  as  you  answer  my  ques- 
tion. Do  you  have  evidence  that  the  wage  decline  would  have  been 

fnve^tmen^  °  PeiCent  if  We  hadnt  haVe  had  the  j°b  fining 

unwt£°^Ti  N°;  lthml?  the  CB?  testimony  looks  at  the  whole 
SS^w of  dlslofated  workers,  and  looks  at  them  after  a  3-year 
V\    rroi    have  3-year  follow-up  data  on  dislocated  workers 

S  ]b^nP^  ^au*  Weudo£  '  -have  the  kind  of  evidence  that 
you  re  looking  for.  Although,  that's  exactly  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  we  would  develop  as  part  of  an  evaluation  of  a  dislocated 
worker  program. 

MSfirman  WlLUAAMS:  You  mentioned  the  essential  nature  of 
rapid  response,  yet  only  5  percent  of  the  funds  are  on  rapid  re- 

rPOnontwld0.the  ^  ^U  the  Department  with  regard  to  the 
reason  that  they  re  not  spending  moneys  on  rapid  response? 

Ms.  Golding.  We  have  been  concerned  about  the  utility— the 
AnSUT  n?  wu6y  and  resource  that  is  devoted  to  rapid  response. 
o»t V  £"nC  thePro?ef  study  by  SRI  noted  that  when  resources 
get  tight,  those  devoted  to  rapid  response  can  shrink  or  be  under 
2SfSTrt2,a?Tring.  ldentified  this  problem,  we  have  been  working 
with  the  States  since  near  the  end  of  program  year  1991.  So,  begin- 
ning last  summer,  we  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
reviewing  what  was  going  on  in  the  States,  identifying  the  prob- 
lems, helping  the  States  to  develop  corrective  action  plans,  and  in- 
suring that  the  rapid  response  efforts  were  beefed  up. 
J T^ffx ^fif^es  that  we  have  as  of  December  1992,  which  are 
SJl  the  following  program  year,  indicate  that  more  re- 
«2  F s /re  now  being  devoted  to  rapid  response,  which  is  exactly 
«n„r f  we  wo,uld  like  to  see  and  which  we  will  con- 

tinue to  foster.  We  think  early  intervention  and  rapid  response  are 
o^u. -^reS  of  a  comprehensive  program,  and  we  plan  to  re- 
flect that  in  the  comprehensive  program  that  we're  working  on. 

Chairman  Williams.  As  I  think  you  know,  the  committee's  con- 
cern with  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  discretionary  grants  to  be 
awarded— my  understanding  is  that  only  about  10  percent  of  those 
grants  are  awarded  in  what  would  be  an  immediate  timeframe- 
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and  in  Washington  by  immediate  we  mean  a  month  to  a  month- 
and-a-half— and  the  rest  of  them  go  on  for  months,  I'm  told. 

If  that's  true,  what  steps  will  the  new  Department  be  taking  to 
alleviate  what  has  become  a  fairly  difficult  situation  for  folks  in 
the  States? 

Ms.  Golding.  I  don't  think  the  10  percent  is  accurate.  Our  goal  is 
to  process  all  the  proposals  within  a  45-day  timeframe;  to  process 
emergency  requests,  for  example,  for  natural  disasters  or  other 
things,  within  a  couple  of  weeks.  And  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  ve 
been  pretty  good  at  meeting  that  target,  with  the  exception  of  some 
exceptional  circumstances.  For  example,  in  the  transition  from  the 
prior  administration  to  the  current  one,  getting  the  processes  in 
place  delayed  some  proposals. 

Generally  speaking,  we  try  not  to  delay  our  processing  of  a  pro- 
posal because  of  a  problem.  If  there  is  a  problem,  but  the  proposal 
is  fundable,  we  prefer  to  go  ahead  and  fund  it  and  then  ask  for  a 
modification  to  follow.  But  that  doesn't  stop  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  because  people  need  the  services  and  we  want  the  serv- 
ices to  get  out  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  are  also  very  interested  in  responding  promptly.  And  in  the 
interests  of  keeping  that  elapsed  time  down,  and  because  we  ve  had 
many  more  emergency  and  discretionary  requests  this  year  than  in 
the  past,  we're  devoting  more  staff  to  reviewing  the  proposals  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  them  more  promptly. 

We  also  have  asked  our  regional  offices  to  work  with  the  btates 
in  the  substate  areas  on  the  developments  of  proposals  so  that  they 
will  reach  us  in  better  shape. 

Chairman  Williams.  The  view  of  DOL  is  that  proposals  don  t 
reach  the  Department  in  a  proper  condition.  There  are  additional 
questions  asked  and  rewrites  required. 

Is  more  staff  going  to  mean  more  rewrites  and  more  contact  with 
the  people  in  the  States,  and  therefore,  ever  greater  delay?  Or  is 
going  to  mean  quicker  handling  of  the  applications?  I  have  the 
sense  it  may  mean  a  little  of  both. 

Ms.  Golding.  Well,  I  think  two  things:  Where  we  ve  identified 
problems  that  are  fairly  consistent  from  State-to-State,  I  think, 
making  our  guidelines  a.  little  more  clear  when  we  put  them  out 
each  year.  Second,  where  a  problem  is  repeated  in  two  successive 
State  proposals,  for  example,  or  where  there  is  a  layoff  anticipated 
and  we  can  get  either  Mr.  Colombo  or  someone  from  his  staff  to 
work  with  people  before  the  proposal  is  finally  completed,  I  think 
that's  probably  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  resources. 

Similarly,  the  regional  offices  can  do  a  fair  amount  of  this,  clari- 
fying the  guidelines  and  working  with  the  States  before  an  actual 
proposal  is  in  the  works.  No,  werre  not  trying  to  delay  the  time  by 
having  more  editors  in  the  review  process,  but  rather,  to  be  a  little 
bit  more  anticipatory. 

Chairman  Williams.  I  don't  mean  to  advise  that  the  committee 
believes  that  the  purpose  of  more  staff  is  to  delay  the  time.  I  know 
that  is  not  the  purpose.  But  as  we've  learned  through  the  years,  in 
big  business  and  big  government,  unintended  consequences  are 
common.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  question. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  this.  You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that 
the  Clean  Air  funds  will  be  available  only  through  June  30.  Are 
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you  going  to  ask  for  a  reprogram  of  those,  or  an  extension  on  the 
availability  of  those  funds? 

Ms.  Golding.  No.  We  can't  do  a  simple  reprogramming  because 
that's  a  standalone  appropriation.  However,  although  the  current 
$50  million  expires  as  of  June  30,  there  is  an  appropriation  for  the 
next  program  year  beginning  July  1.  So,  there  will  continue  to  be 
$50  million  a  year  available. 

Chairman  Williams.  Then  you  intend  to  simply  see  a  return  of 
all  or  most  of  that  $50  million  to  the  Treasury? 

Ms.  Golding.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Klink. 

Mr.  Klink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ms.  Golding,  you  men- 
tioned—and I  was  surprised  at  the  figures— the  fact  that  68  to  70 
percent  of  the  terminees  find  placement.  I  was,  quite  frankly,  sur- 
prised that  it  was  that  high  because  I  hear  from  the  30  to  32  per- 
cent that  don't  find  it  after  they  go  through  training.  Obviously,  I 
think  we  all  do. 

Are  you  happy  with  that  sort  of  result,  or  how  does  that  fit  in 
the  grand  scheme  of  the  way  you  would  like  to  see  these  programs 
work? 

?  Ms.  Golding.  Well,  we  would  like  to  see  that  percentage  go  up. 
I'd  like  to  think  that  we  would  be  around  90  percent.  To  reach  that 
goal,  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  identifying 
the  jobs  that  are  available  in  the  labor  market,  assessing  realisti- 
cally a  person's  chances  of  training  for  those  jobs.  And  then  devel- 
oping a  plan  and  assigning  that  person  to  the  kind  of  training 
track  that  will  make  that  possible,  whether  that  means  going  to  a 
community  college  and  training  for  a  certified  or  licensed  occupa- 
tion, or  whatever  it  takes. 

Generally  speaking,  we've  seen  an  increase  in  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  training  over  the  life  of  the  EDWAA  program.  And  the 
evidence  that  we  get  tells  us  that  short-term  training  interventions 
probably  won't  do  the  job,  particularly  for  someone  who  is  going  to 
change  occupations  and  industry.  And  we're  looking  toward  in- 
creasing the  intensity  and  investment  in  an  individual's  training. 
But  to  do  that  effectively  we  have  to  be  sure  we're  training  for  a 
job  that  is  realistically  going  to.be  available,  and  that  it's  a  realis- 
tic prospect  for  the  person  who  is  being  trained. 

Mr.  Klink.  Not  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  but  I  truly  don't  under- 
stand this — in  all  the  town  meetings  that  I've  had  and  the  whole 
time  that  I've  been  running,  in  my  other  life,  before  Congress — 
how  do  you  realistically  do  that?  It's  got  to  be  a  difficult  job. 

How  do  you  ascertain  what  sorts  of  jobs  you're  going  to  train 
these  people  for?  I  mean,  is  there  some  coordination  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  or  someone  else  where  you  make — are  you  able 
to  make  some  kind  of  a  projection  as  to  where  the  economy  is  going 
and  where  the  opportunities  are  going  to  arise? 

Ms.  Golding.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  levels,  I  guess,  I 
would  point  to  of  labor  market  information.  One  of  them  is  looking 
in  the  immediate  local  area,  what  jobs  are  available  today.  And  for 
a  lot  of  experienced  workers  moving  is  not  an  option.  Mobility — 
relocation  may  be  a  theoretical  option,  but  their  family  obligations 
and  mortgages  mean  that  it's  not  realistic. 
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So,  most  frequently  we're  looking  in  the  community  area  at  what 
is  available  now,  or  is  going  to  be  available  within  the  next  year  or 
so.  And  the  best  sources  for  information  on  that  are  the  State  level 
economic  development,  as  well  as  State  level  and  local  labor 
market  information  that  comes  from  employers  about  jobs  that  are 
available  now  and  are  anticipated  to  be  available. 

There  are  some  other  mechanisms.  The  Interstate  Job  Bank, 
which  lists  jobs  nationwide.  And  those  tend  to  be  jobs  that  have 
higher  qualifications,  where  employers  are  encountering  difficulty. 
Our  brokers  for  a  lot  of  this  are  the  local  employment  service, 
which  produces  labor  market  information.  And  beyond  what  that 
can  tell  us,  the  private  industry  council,  which  is  business  dominat- 
ed, in  the  local  area  is  a  good  source  for  information. 

Mr.  Klink.  What  stands  in  the  way,  then,  of  being  able  to  turn 
those  figures  up  from  68  to  70  percent  by  doing  the  things  that  you 
just  described  for  me  in  a  better  manner?  I  mean,  concentrating  in 
a  better  form  and  getting  us  up  to  75,  80,  90  percent? 

Ms.  Golding.  I  think  better  forecasting,  better  numbers,  and 
also,  better  planning.  We  may  have — we  and  the  worker,  jointly, 
the  service  planner,  may  have  made  a  decision  that  really  wasn't 
so  appropriate.  And  either  the  training  failed  or  the  worker  decides 
that  that  occupation  is  not  it,  alter  all.  There  are  a  lot  of  variables. 

But  I  think  many  of  those  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  service 
planning  process.  Honestly  assessing  interests  and  the  ability  to 
make  the  change  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Kunk.  I  have  a  mixed  reaction  when  you  start  talking  about 
retraining  workers  under  Defense  Conversion.  I  come  from  an  area, 
again,  where  we  have  been  called  the  "arsenal  of  democracy."  And 
a  lot  of  what  remains  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  are  specialty  type  sub- 
contractors for  defense  industry  people  that  are  very  specialized  at 
what  they  do.  They  are  becoming  displaced  workers. 

If  and  when  we  ever  need  these  people  again,  I  don't  know  where 
we're  going  to  find  them,  because  these  are  the  folks  that  were 
trained  when  Westinghouse  and  U.S.  Steel  and  everybody  else  had 
these  huge  machine  shops.  And  as  these  people  are  phased  out  of 
their  jobs  because  of  defense  cutbacks,  I  have  some  real  problems 
with  how  in  the  world  we're  ever  going  to  retrain  them  again. 

Do  you  have  any  ^oughts  on  that  from  the  Department  of 
Labor?  Any  share*  vat,  in  fact,  we're  losing  what  could 

be  a  national  trea        ~  i  workforce  that  we  really  need  to 

depend  on  in  diffic 

Ms.  Golding.  We  have  a  direct  precedent  for  the 

kind  of  dislocations  y^v  ing  about,  except  for  in  the  late 

1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  displacement  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
And  all  those  people  did  finally  settle  in  different  sectors  of  the 
economy.  But  when  we  began  retooling  in  the  defense  industry — 
and  we  saw  the  increase  in  the  1980s — in  many  cases,  the  kinds  of 
people  with  qualifications  were  not  available. 

We  are,  I  think,  faced  with  the  need  to  look  at  a  conversion  proc- 
ess that  converts  some  of  the  technology  to  civilian  uses.  And  I 
think  some  of  the  defense  diversification  money  is  intended  to  ex- 
plore that  possibility.  Some  of  the  defense  aerospace  technology 
may  eventually  migrate  to  civilian  aerospace  technology.  We've 
talked  about  other  transportation  transfers.  Some  of  the  medical 
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technology  now  is  also  in  that  same  league.  And  that  is  certainly 
an  area  where  we've  been  making  a  heavy  investment,  that  is, 
building  the  equipment,  not  necessarily  in  the  health  care  occupa- 
tions. 

The  health  industry  has  certainly  been  the  one  steady  growth, 
and  that  has  its  pluses  and  minuses  for  the  economy.  But  I  think 
we  have  not  coordinated  our  efforts  to  date  very  well  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  And  we  are  now  working  more  closely  together 
than  we  ever  have  in  the  past. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  have  an  answer  yet  on  developing  the  al- 
ternative jobs  and  not  losing  this  human  capital  investment.  But  I 
think  we  have  the  right  people  talking  together,  and  I  think  the 
defense  diversification  approach  gives  us  the  framework  for  some- 
thing to  start  with. 

Mr.  Klink.  Realizing  the  problem  is  on  the  way  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion, I  thank  you  for  your  answer.  And  I  just  might  add  that  most 
of  what  you  just  said  I  would  hope  that  we  make  a  national  priori- 
ty. I  really  think  that  those  things  need  to  be  done  and  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  good  answer.  Thank  you. 

One  other  thing,  in  my  opening  statement — and  again,  Mr.  Bar- 
celo  also  concurred — one  of  the  other  things  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  is  this  huge  diversification,  the  number  of  programs,  and 
how  people  say  they  get  lost  in  this.  Do  we  really  have  any  hopes, 
Ms.  Golding,  of  being  able  to  see  these  programs  consolidated  into 
some  workable  number  where  they  can  be  administered  maybe  a 
little  mop*  carefully  than  some  of  these  programs  are  now? 

Ms.  Gclding.  I  think  there  is  hope.  If  there  isn't,  we're  going  to 
have  to  answer  to  Bob  Reich  for  not  having  succeeded  in  the  task 
that  he  has  set  for  us.  1  think  two  different  issues:  Tt  may  be  that 
you  can  have  programs  separately  legislated  and  appropriated.  I 
think  the  issue  is,  can  you  make  that  transparent  to  the  person 
who  is  a  displaced  worker  or  a  job  seeker  who  needs  service?  Can 
you  make  one-stop  career  guidance  an  option  for  that  person? 

He  doesn't  really  care  where  the  money  comes  from.  He  just 
wants  to  know  where  to  go  to  get  the  help  he  needs.  And  I  think  on 
that,  absolutely.  There  is  a  lot  we  can  do.  And  that's  one  of  the  ini- 
tiatives that  is  reflected  in  the  President's  investment  strategy.  It's 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  1994  budget  request.  It  has  a 
small  increase  in  money  to  begin  this  process.  We  plan  to  leverage 
the  resources  that  are  in  other  Department  of  Labor  existing  pro- 
grams so  that  we  don't  just  create  another  layer,  but  instead,  inte- 
grate the  delivery  of  these  programs. 

So  yes,  I  think  there  is  hope.  It's  not  an  easy  task,  but  we're  also 
trying  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  doesn't  make  it  politically  infeasible  to 
accomplish  the  objective  that  I  think  we're  all  interested  in. 

Mr.  Klink.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Golding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Barcelo. 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Ms.  Golding,  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
concerns  is  how  fast  can  you  start  the  retraining  of  dislocated 
workers,  how  effective  that  retraining  can  be  and  whether  they 
will  get  a  job.  Dislocated  workers,  as  we  know,  don't  want  unem- 
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ployment  benefits.  They  want  a  job.  Six  months  is  a  long  time  for 
them.  If  it  takes  6  months  to  at  least  get  them  started  on  the  re- 
training, it's  even  longer  for  them. 

You  have  identified  the  three  things  that  you  need  to  do.  First, 
you  have  identified  the  jobs  that  are  available,  the  persons  that  are 
available  for  training  and  how  you're  going  to  go  about  the  train- 
ing. I'm  sure  the  institutions  are  there,  eager  and  waiting  to  do  the 
training.  Whether  they  are  to  classify  them  as  to  those  who  are 
good  and  those  who  are  not  good,  but  they  are  there,  and  we  have 
them  all  over  the  place. 

They  need  to  identify  the  persons  available  for  training.  I  don't 
see  that  as  hard.  But  the  identifying  of  the  jobs  is  probably  one  of 
the  hardest  things  to  do.  What  are  the  jobs  available?  We  don't 
find  that  there  is  a  data  bank  of  those  jobs  available.  They  always 
talk  about  the  data  banks,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be  there.  Where 
can  we  go  and  find  out  about  that?  The  data  is  very,  very  limited. 

As  far  as  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned  there  are  a  lot  of  areas  in  the 
Labor  Department  where  they  have  data  for  all  the  States,  and 
they  don't  seem  to  have  the  data  for  Puerto  Rico.  I  don't  know  if 
you're  aware  of  that,  but  that  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  found 
out,  that  many  of  our  Federal  programs  said,  "Well,  we  don't  have 
the  data  for  Puerto  Rico."  And  we  have  to  then  supply  the  data 
and  say,  "How  do  we  know  this  data  is  correct?" 

So,  one  of  the  first  problems  we  need  to  solve,  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, is  that  the  data  is  available,  and  then  the  identification  of 
the  jobs.  One  of  the  things  I  have  found  out  is  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Economic  Departments,  don't  seem  to  talk  to  each 
other  very  often.  They  seem  to  run  it  different  ways.  And  the  ones 
that  have  the  information  as  to  where  the  jobs  are,  are  the  econom- 
ic development  administrations  and  the  commerce  departments. 

And  they  have  to  start  working  together  to  identify  those  jobs 
available.  Because  I  find — at  least,  my  experience  has  been — that 
the  Economic  Development  Administration  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partments, they  think  completely  different  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. And  unless  we  get  them  together  in  trying  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  dislocated  workers,  we're 
going  to — so,  is  this — in  part  of  your  agenda,  is  this  part  of  the 
things  that  you're  going  to  be  working  with,  trying  to  make  a 
better  coordination  of  the  data  available? 

Ms.  Golding.  We're  trying  to  do  that  at  this  level,  working  more 
closely  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  it  may  be  that  our  regional 
office  can  help  us  get  the  local  Department  of  Commerce  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  together  with  private  industry  council  and  the 
employment  service,  to  make  sure  that  the  information  that  there 
is  about  available  jobs  does  get  shared,  and  that  the  prospects  for 
future  jobs,  maybe  a  year  or  two  down  the  road,  also  gets  put  into 
the  equation. 

I  think  the  point  that  Congressman  Williams  made  at  the  begin- 
ning is  also  true.  There  is  a  difference  between  having  good  infor- 
mation and  genuinely  having  jobs  available.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  availability  of  jobs  has  hurt  the  placement  rate  for 
EDWAA,  as  it  has  hurt  everyone.  This  recovery  has  not  been  a  jobs 
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recovery,  not  yet.  And  that  makes  it  more  difficult,  I  think,  for  dis- 
located workers,  even  though  they  have  good  employment  histories, 
frequently,  they  come  to  the  realization  very  slowly  that  there  old 
job  is  not  coming  back,  and  that  can  delay  their  making  the  deci- 
sions they  have  to  make,  to  move  on  and  get  ready  for,  perhaps,  a 
new  occupation  and  industry. 

Mr.  RomeroBarcelo.  When  you  talk  about  the  workers  about 
retraining  is  there  an  effort  made  to  try  to  retrain  them  in  a  job 
that  is  similar,  somehow  related  to  the  job  that  they  had  before,  or 
just  trying  to  train  them  into  any  job? 

Ms.  Golding.  I  think  the  first  thing  is  that  it  has  to  be  an  avail- 
able job.  And  second,  we'd  prefer  to  do  it  in  a  job  that  is  similar, 
that  uses  their  experience  and  expertise  and  education.  But  basi- 
cally, it  s  their  choice.  I  mean,  we  lay  out  what  the  options  are  and 
what  it  would  take  to  train  for  the  new  job.  But  basically,  it's  the 
worker  s  decision. 

Mr  RomeroBarcelo.  Well,  this  is  the  problem  that  needs  to  be 
solved,  is  the  fact  that  get  the  people  to  have  the  facts  and  know 
where  to  go  and  when  to  go.  Because  otherwise,  right  now  people 
are  confused. 

Ms.  Golding.  Ideally,  we  would  start  this  process  before  the 
layoff  actually  occurs.  That  is  when  we're  likely  to  have  the  best 
success  rate.  So  early  intervention  needs  to  get  even  earlier  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ms.  Gelding,  I  know  one 

j  u  t?atlons  1  ve  heard  from  People  is  it  seems  like  we  train 
and  then  they  immediately  go  from  one  training  to  the  next  re- 
training, because  we're  not  training  for  actual  jobs,  and  Congress- 
man Klink  pointed  that  out  There  is  a  frustration,  and  I  know 
that  s  one  of  the  things  the  Department  of  Labor  has  talked 
abouWand  the  new  Secretary— to  actually  train  for  jobs  that 
would  be  available.  But  I  have  some  particular  questions  after  iust 
saying  that.  J 

Last  fall  we  kept  hearing,  publicitywise,  that  we  were  providing 
job  retraimng  to  employees  who  were  laid  off  because  on  one  hand, 
Un.lted  States  government  was  encouraging  businesses  because 
of  foreign  treaties  to  locate  in  areas,  and  then  we  would  come  in 
and  provide  retraining  to  those  people  once  they  lost  their  job.  Do 
you  know  if  that  program  is  still  going  on  through  the  aid  program 
where— and  I  know  it's  not  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  it's 
through  someone  else— but  we  were  providing  then  JTPA  or  job  re- 
training for  those  factory  workers  who  lost  their  jobs.  Do  you  know 
if  that  is  still  happening? 

Ms.  Golding.  I  don't  know.  I  can  find  out  and  get  you  an  answer 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Green.  Okay.  I  particularly  think  this  subcommittee  would 
be  interested,  that  if  on  one  hand  we're  encouraging  plants  to  shut 
down— whether  it  be  in  Tennessee,  and  I  think  the  one  that  I 
heard  about,  or  anywhere  else— and  then  we're  also  having  to  pro- 
vide job  training  for  those  folks  after  they  were  encouraged. 

What  are  some  of  the  occupations,  just  generally,  that  we're  talk- 
ing about  retraining  people  for  nowadays,  whether  it  be  from  Rep- 
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resentative  Klink's  district,  or  my  area  in  Houston,  where  we  have 
sheet  metal  businesses  who  are,  because  of  competition  or — what 
kind  of  jobs  are  we  able  to  say,  "Well,  if  you  get  a  retraining  in 
this  you  can  find  a  job?"  Do  you  have  just  some  general  categories? 

Ms.  Golding.  We  don't  collect  that  information  nationwide  on  a 
rigorous  basis.  What  we  have  is  some  anecdotal  information  about 
some  of  the  training  that  has  gone  on  in  local  areas.  For  example, 
in  Arizona,  engineers  dislocated  from  Hughes  Aircraft  were  re- 
trained for  environmental  jobs,  environmental  technician  jobs,  and 
as  teachers,  were  certified  as  teachers,  and  moved  into  that  occupa- 
tion. 

In  New  Jersey,  workers  from  GE  Aerospace  who  were  assembly 
specialists  and  inspectors,  were  retrained  to  do  computerized  ac- 
counting, mechanical  drafting,  electronics  design.  And  then,  the 
one  generic  has  been  the  growth  in  the  health  industry.  And  many 
people  have  been  retrained,  either  clerical  or  blue  collar  people,  as 
nurse's  aides,  emergency  medical  technicians,  registered  nurses, 
those  kinds  of  things.  That  has  been  an  occupational  growth  area. 

Mr.  Green.  Okay.  And  again,  from  my  frame  of  reference,  at 
least  from  Texas— and  I  know  that  the  Department  is  involved  in 
the  side  agreements  on  NAFTA— has  there  been  any  work  within 
the  Department  that  you  know  of  on,  for  example,  providing  envi- 
ronmental training  for  people  who  would  then  be  able  to  export 
that  to,  for  example,  Mexico,  if  NAFTA  is  approved?  When  you 
mentioned  environmental  training  in  Arizona  

Ms.  Golding.  Our  priority  would  

Mr.  Green.  Or  are  we  still  too  early  for  that? 

Ms.  Golding.  Yes.  Our  priority  would  be  jobs  that  are  going  to 
be  available  at  the  end  of  the  training.  And  if  the  people  are  not 
interested  in  moving,  it  would  have  to  be  in  their  commuting  area. 
Whether  once  they  get  a  job  with  an  environmental  company, 
whether  they  travel  to  Mexico  or  some  other  country  would  be  inci- 
dental as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Green.  Okay.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
On  page  3  of  your  statement  you  say  that  the  program  provides 
"planning  support  and  conversion  systems  for  the  diversification  of 
affected  facilities  within  an  area  impacted  by  reductions  in  mili- 
tary expenditures."  The  area  I  represent,  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  in  California  may  be  heavily  impacted  in  this  process. 

Can  you  explain  to  me  what  is  the  current  status  of  this  pro- 
gram? _ 

Ms.  Golding.  We  have  had  funds  transferred  to  us  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  both  the  Defense  Conversion  Program  and 
the  defense  diversification  program.  We  have  $100  million  from  de- 
fense conversion,  and  $75  million  for  defense  diversification.  We  11 
be  publishing  guidelines  for  how  to  apply  for  the  defense  diversifi- 
cation grants  shortly.  , 

They  are  all  handled  by  the  same  people,  so  that  if  someone  tiles 
an  application  for  assistance  and  they  pick  the  wrong  slot,  I  mean, 
we  would  still  review  it  for  funds  from  all  programs,  because  if  it 
failed  the  tests  for  defense  conversion  and  defense  diversification,  it 
would  still  be  eligible  under  EDWAA.  The  important  thing  is  that 
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there  are  resources  available  for  the  workers  dislocated,  without 
regard  to  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  For  what  purposes  are  those  funds 
available. 

Ms.  Golding.  Retraining  workers.  It's  basically  adjustment  serv- 
ices, although  in  defense  diversification  there  are  slightly  more  op- 
tions than  there  are  under  defense  conversion  and  EDWAA. 

Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that  a  little  bit?  You're  the  expert. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Yes.  The.  defense  diversification  program  which  we 
just  received  from  DOD  does  provide,  in  certain  circumstances,  for 
upgrading  current  nonmanagerial  employees  where  it  is  part  of  a 
conversion  of  the  defense  facility.  And  it  is  designed  to  avert  the 
layoffs  or  the  closing.  It  also  has  a  mandatory  income  support  in 
each  related  payments,  whereas  the  other  programs  only  have  au- 
thorized income  support.  And  there  are  a  couple  of  other  manage- 
ment issues,  which  don't  really  relate  to  your  question,  that  the 
program  provides. 

The  main  thing  is  that  it  provides  the  income  support  for  the 
participants,  and  it  provides  for  a  type  of  training  that  is  not  cur- 
rently authorized  in  EDWAA  or  in  the  Defense  Conversion  Adjust- 
ment Program. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  is  available  for  conversion?  Di- 
versification, I  think,  may  be  more  apt  to  Southern  California  than 
Northern  California. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment  Program  is 
basically  an  EDWAA  program,  and  it  provides  for  the  retraining 
and  readjustment  services  that  are  allowable  under  the  basic  law.  - 

Mr.  Miller  of  Claifornia.  Who  makes  application  for  that?  The 
State  training  programs  or  

Mr.  Colombo.  No.  There  are  five  eligible  applicants  for  the  De- 
fense Conversion  Adjustment  Program.  There  are  the  State— the 
substate  area  under  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
the  employer  of  the  workers — in  fact,  we  funded  a  major  employer 
in  California,  Hughes,  just  recently.  Also,  representatives  of  the 
employees  would  be  eligible  to  apply,  a  union.  And  finally,  an  asso- 
ciation that  the  employer  of  the  workers  might  belong  to. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Is  a  union  eligible?  Is  a  union  training 
program  eligible  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Colombo.  Well,  representatives  of  the  employees  which 
would  include  a  union  would  be  an  eligible  applicant  under  the 
law.  They  could  come  in  to  apply— now,  I'm  talking  about  running 
the  entire  program,  not  just  providing  a  particular  training  activi- 
ty. If  they  were  just  going  to  provide  a  particular  training  activity 
they  more  likely  would  be  a  subcontractor  to  the  grantee. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  is  the  status  of  that  program?  Is 
that  up  and  running? 

Ms.  Golding.  That  is  up  and  running. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Are  you  making  grants  at  the  current 
time? 
Ms.  Golding.  We  are. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  And  do  you  anticipate  funding  when 
those  of  us  who  are  on  the  hit  list  have  a  determination  in  July? 
Ms.  Golding.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California.  We're  handicapped  because  you  can't 
make  the  proposal  until  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you. 
Ms.  Golding..  That's  right. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  And  it's  all  going  to  come  at  one  time. 
Ms.  Golding.  And  there  are  other  services  available  through  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Commerce  Department,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department,  that  go  to  more  infrastructure 
issues.  Our  piece  of  it  goes  to  the  human  resources  retraining  ad- 
justment part  of  it. 

But  in  effect,  what  you  have  is  all  the  Federal  departments 
working  together  on  these  major  projects,  these  major  conversion 
situations.  We've  met  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  California 
delegation  to  try  to  anticipate  whav  some  of  these  issues  are  going 
to  be.  But  basically,  priority  is  given  to  the  local  decisions  about 
how  these  installations  are  going  to  be  used  in  the  future. 

And  out  of  that  comes  a  plan  which  may  then  draw  on  multiple 
funding  sources  from  the  Departments,  and  then  our  piece  of  it 
will  be   .  . 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  But  it's  not  connected  to  using  the  in- 
stallation, is  it? 

Ms.  Golding.  It  can  be  connected  to  using  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  But  it  need  not  be? 

Ms.  Golding.  Need  not. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Some  of  us  have  installations  of  which 
their  future  is  questionable.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  Ms.  Woolsey,  any  questions  for  Secretary 
Golding? 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I'll  hold  off  and  ask  my 
questions  later.  _  r 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of 
other  questions,  Ms.  Golding,  and  then  if  no  one  else  has  questions 
we'll  go  on  to  our  panel. 

You  had  mentioned  the  job  placement  rates.  We  ve  long  known 
that  the  Department  has  a  process  by  which  you  can  compile  job 
placement  rates.  Like  the  public  schools,  do  you  also  have  a  process 
to  compile  dropout  rates  within  your  program? 

Ms  Golding.  Not  for  the  dislocated  worker  program.  If  they 
dropout,  they  dropout.  I  mean,  if  you're  thinking  a  way  that  just 
talks  about  those  who  dropout  in  their  senior  year,  for  example, 
versus  those  who  dropout  in  the  eighth  grade,  no.  , 

Chairman  Williams.  Do  you  have  any  estimation  of  what  the  job 
placement  percentage  rate  would  be  of  incoming  first  day  people 
into  the  program,  rather  than  the— your  job  placement  rate,  as  1 
understand  it,  is  only  on  those  who  complete  the  program, 

Ms.  Golding.  Who  leave  the  program,  whether  they  complete  or 

not.  L 

Chairman  Williams.  So  it  includes  as  a  percentage,  then,  every- 
body that  walks  in  the  door;  does  it  not,  under  that  

Ms.  Golding.  Ultimately.  ,  a1  a  ,  .      _  . 

Chairman  Williams.  I've  never  understood  that  before.  I  always 
thought  your  job  placement  rate  was  based  only  on  those  who  com-, 
plete  the  program. 

Ms.  Golding.  No.  It's  based  on  everybody  who  leaves  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Chairman  Williams.  If  you  come  into  the  program  and  you're 
there  for  one  day,  and  you  leave,  are  you  included  in  the  arithme- 
tic? 

Ms.  Golding.  In  the  terminees,  you're  in  the  arithmetic. 

Chairman  Williams.  Then  70  percent  is  a  very*  high  rate.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  and  which  States  can  no  longer  enroll  Title 
III  clients  because  of  fully  expending  their  Title  III  funds?  The  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  as  you  know,  tells  us  that  35  States 
have  expended  90  percent  or  more  of  their  formula  funds  as  of,  I 
think,  end  of  February. 

Ms.  Golding.  We  get  official  reports  every  6  months.  So  the  last 
report  we  have  is  as  of  December  31,  1992.  And  the  report  to  us,  as 
of  that  date,  shows  that  States  had  spent  only  about  38  percent  of 
the  money,  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  National  Governors 
Association  survey. 

There  may  be  a  reason  for  that.  They  may  have  asked  their  ques- 
tions differently,  and  they  may  have  asked — well,  I  just  don't  know 
whether  they  reflect  actual  people  on  board  and  commitments  that 
run  out  for  18  months  from  now,  or  what.  But  it's  not  consistent 
with  what  we  know  about  the  program. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you.  Are  there  any  further  ques- 
tions, Ms.  Woolsey? 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you.  I  have  two  questions  that  relate  to 
women  in  the  program.  One  is  a  question  about  support  services. 
It's  so  hard  for  women — especially  single  women  with  children — to 
enter  training  programs  because  of  lack  of  child  care,  transporta- 
tion, et  cetera.  Do  you  have  any  data  on  any  support  programs  that 
would  make  these  programs  more  useful  for  women? 

Ms.  Golding.  Well,  women  are  about  just  under  half  of  the  serv- 
ice population  for  EDWAA  and  other  programs  for  dislocated  work- 
ers. Generally  speaking,  these  are  women  who  have  some  substan- 
tial work  history,  so  they  may  have  had  child  care  or  parent  care 
or  health  care  arrangements  that  made  it  possible  for  thern  to  be 
employed. 

However,  if  they  lose  those  along  with  their  jobs,  support  services 
can  pay  to  provide  those  during  their  training  period  and  help 
them  transition  to  their  new  job. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  And  when  they're  no  longer  working  and  they 
don't  have  the  salary  for  support  services,  then  that  is  provided? 

Ms.  Golding.  Well,  workers  under  EDWAA  may  receive  a  needs 
related  payment,  which  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  a  UI  payment. 
Under  Clean  Air  it's  mandatory  that  they  receive  a  needs  related 
payment,  and  it's  also  mandatory  under  defehse  diversification,  I 
believe. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  And  you  are  going  to  recommend  continuing 
those? 

Ms.  Golding.  Oh,  yes.  We're  recommending  that  needs  related 
payment  be  a  part  of  the  new  program  that  we  re  designing. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Okay.  Is  there  any  data  regarding  women  going 
into  jobs  that  pay  less?  Are  you  doing  anything  in  your  women's 
training  programs  so  that  they're  training  into  the  higher  paid 
jobs? 

Ms.  Golding.  We  can  supply  you  some  data  that  shows  the  wage 
for  female  program  levers,  what  wages  they  had  as  they  came  into 
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the  program  and  what  wages  they  have  in  the  jobs  that  they're  get- 
ting placed  in.  We  would  like  to  see  the  wages  for  all  the  dislocated 
worker  placements  we  make  come  up  a  little,  at  least  to  the  level 
6T  their  prior  jobs. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Would  you  yield? 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  how  long  is 
the  needs  replacement  wage? 

Ms.  Golding.  The  needs  related  payment  is  for  the  duration  of 
the  training. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  For  the  duration  of  the  training?  There 
is  some  incentive  to  see  the  training  through  to  it's,  hopefully,  suc- 
cessful conclusion  in  terms  of  job  placement? 

Ms.  Golding.  Yes.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Martinez,  I  know  you've  just  been  able 
to  arrive,  but  we're  about  to  excuse  Secretary  Golding.  Do  you  have 
any  questions? 

Mr.  Martinez.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  you  say,  I  arrived  late 
and  I'm  not  sure  what  the  discussion  has  been  to  this  point.  As  you 
know,  like  you,  I  have  concerns  about  how  this  money  is  being 
spent  on  the  training  and  if  the  training  is  really  doing  much  good 
for  dislocated  workers  in  terms  of  long-term  employment,  those 
things  that  we  looked  at  after  the  GAO  report  last  session. 

But  I  will  read  the  testimony  that  has.  been  given,  and  I  would 
like  permission,  if  I  have  any  questions,  to  allow  the  record  to  be 
open  so  that  I  might  communicate  it  in  writing  for  the  Secretary, 
and  then  have  that  response  entered  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Williams.  Without  objection,  we'll  allow  that  for 
members  on  both  sides.  I  know  several  of  our  colleagues  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  because  they  aren't  able  to  be  here  today,  would  like 
permission  to  send  the  Secretary  questions  in  writing  and  have  her 
respond  to  them,  as  well. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  just  one 
question. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  is  the  most  difficult  cohort  of 
people  in  terms  of  to  retrain? 
Ms.  Golding.  Workers  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Of  a  dislocated  worker,  yes. 

Ms.  Golding.  Workers  54  years  of  age  and  older  who  don't  have 
a  high  school  education. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Does  that  go  across  the  board  almost 
without  regard  to  what  their  occupation  would  be?  I  don't  know 
that  that's  a  predictor  that  when  we  find  them  at  54  that  they're 
necessarily  in  low-skilled  jobs.  But  across  the  board,  would  most  be 
male  or  female? 

Ms.  Golding.  Both  sexes.  If  they're  age  54  and  over  and  they 
lack  a  high  school  diploma.  It's  very  difficult  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  were  those  workers  doing  before 
dislocation? 

Ms.  Golding.  Typically,  they're  in  blue  collar  or  manufacturing 
jobs. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California.  And  the  difficulty  is  brought  about  by 
what? 

Ms.  Golding.  First  of  all,  typically  there  is  some  intensive  reme- 
diation that  is  needed  before  you  can  begin  occupational  training. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  By  that  do  you  mean  basic  skills:  read- 
ing and  writing? 

Ms.  Golding.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  yes.  And  also  there 
can  be  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  realize  that  that  old  job,  or 
something  exactly  like  it,  isn't  going  to  come  back.  There  is  an  ex- 
pectations obstacle. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Is  that  still  true?  I  know  that  was  very 
true  in  the  early  1980s  when  we  went  through  the  steel  downsizing 
in  the  first  round  of  automobile  downsizing,  and  the  theory  was 
that  eventually,  "I  would  be  called  back/'  Are  you  still  finding  that 
to  be  true  today? 

Ms.  Golding.  Still  true. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  So  even  in  an  area  like  aerospace  or 
defense,  people  expect  that  eventually  after  some  months  they 
would  have  a  chance  of  getting  back  on  the  line? 

Ms.  Golding.  Or  that  something  will  happen. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  about  government  workers  in 
that  age  bracket?  Are  you  having  much  experience? 

Ms.  Golding.  Actually,  most  of  the  civilian  workers  who  have 
been  displaced  in  the  defense  downsizings  have  found  other  defense 
based  jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  When  you  say  civilian,  do  you  mean 
with  defense  contractors  or  within  the  military? 

Ms.  Golding.  Within  the  Defense  Department,  civilian  defense 
workers.  In  terms  of  defense  industry,  contractors,  it  follows  the 
same  patterns  as  dislocated  workers,  generally.  There  still  are 
some  relatively  low  skill  jobs  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  recommendations  would  you 
make  with  respect  to  that  cohort?  I  suspect  that's  a  tough  group. 

Ms.  Golding.  It's  very  tough.  That's  the  group  of  workers  that 
we  would  like  to  get  to  before  a  layoff  occurs,  to  try  to  deal  with 
that  expectations  adjustment,  the  reality  testing.  The  earlier  we 
can  work  with  them,  the  more  time  we  have  to  get  them  to  realize 
that  this  job  is  leaving  forever. 

Also,  they're  more  amenable  to  going  to  training  while  they're 
still  working.  Particularly  if  everybody  is  doing  it  and  they're  not 
being  selected  out  for  special  treatment,  which  may  label  them  as 
having  low  skills  or  low  educational  attainment. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  would  be  the  lesson  that  I  would 
learn  from  this?  If  the  base  is  going  to  be  closed  over  18  months  or 
over  a  2-year  period  of  time,  the  ability  to  get  to  that  worker  at 
their  current  place  of  employment,  you're  suggesting,  raises  some 
probability  or  chances  of  success  here. 

Ms.  Golding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Are  we  in  a  position  to  do  that? 

Ms.  Golding.  Yes.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  dislocations  we  have,  that's 
the  one  where  we  can  do  it  because  base  closures  tend  to  be  an- 
nounced very  far  in  advance.  And  the  Defense  Department  has 
made  substantial  efforts  to  replace  its  civilian  workers  in  other  jobs 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  when  a  base  closing  does  occur. 
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But  because  they  have  that  policy,  and  because  the  advance 
notice  is  so  long,  we  have  an  opportunity  there  that  we  don't  typi- 
cally get  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I  hope  I'm  not  running  on  too  long 
here,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  we  have  models  that  are,  in  fact,  working 
with  respect  to  the  last  round  of  base  closures  and  before? 

Ms.  Golding.  Yes.  And  we'll  be  happy  to  give  you  some  of  the 
information  about  those. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  is  happening  with  the  60-day 
notice  provisions? 

Ms.  Golding.  Well,  GAO  just  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Are  they  in  the  middle  of  a  study?  Did 
they  finish  that? 

Ms.  Golding.  No,  they  just  reported. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  happened?  Not  quite  adhering  to 

the  law  

Ms.  Golding.  Not  100  percent  compliance. 

Mr  Miller  of  California.  What  happened  with  Sears?  I  don't 
know  if  you're  in  a  position  to  answer  this. 

Ms.  Golding.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  In  Oakland,  California,  site  of  the  larg- 
est Sears  store  in  the  Bay  area,  people  found  a  note  on  the  door. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  George  has  actually  initiated  some  ideas  in  my 
head,  things  that  I'd  like  to  get  a  response  to.  I'd  like  to  make  a 
little  bit  of  a  statement  first. 

You  know,  not  too  long  ago  we  visited  Canada  and  looked  at  the 
plan  they  have.  That  in  some  ways  when  this  was  passed  back  in 
1988  I  thought  this  would  be  a  replica  of  that.  But  they  seem  to 
work  it  much  better  than  we  do,  and  I  don't  know  if  it's  their  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  if  it's  the  State's,  the  departments  of  labor  in 
the  States,  or  what.  But  I  know  that  they  do  a  better  job  of  it.  And 
it  seems  to  be  a  more  comprehensive  plan  to  me. 

And  I'm  wondering  if,  you  know,  we  have  this  money  and  some- 
how or  another  all  of  the  money  wasn't  spent,  I'm  wondering  if 
there  isn't  something  that  we're  not  providing  from  the  Federal 
level.  And  we  have  technical  advice,  technical  assistance  setting  up 
for  each  of  these  companies  a  comprehensive  system  in  which  you 
go  through  the  number  of  people  that  are  being  laid  off,  looking  at 
the  skills  they  have  on  jobs  they've  been  doing,  and  looking  about 
the  community  for  jobs  that  those  skills  are  applicable  to,  looking 
at  those  people  that  might  need  to  be  retrained. 

And  those  people  that  you  talked  about,  the  54  or  older,  that  we 
found  in  Bethlehem  Steel  was  so  tragic  that  so  many  of  those 
people  were  young  when  they  got  out  of  the  service  after  serving  in 
the  Korean  War  went  to  work  at  Bethlehem  Steel,  had  dropped  out 
of  high  school  to  go  in  the  Korean  War.  And  even  though  they  had 
dropped  out  of  high  school  they  had  had  a  very  limited  educational 
experience  in  school.  And  so  they  were  probably  way  behind 
anyway,  and  probably  going  to  graduate — if  they  had  have  graduat- 
ed— functionally  illiterate.  So  that  wouldn't  have  helped  them  in 
this  new  space  age  technology  that  we're  moving  into. 
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But  I  ve  seen  throughout  the  United  States  places— and  San  Jose 
is  a  good  example.  They  were  probably  the  first  service  provider 
that  started  feeder  classes  because  they  realizpd  that  so  many  of 
the  people,  even  the  dislocated  workers  and  even  those  that 
weren  t  dislocated  workers,  who  were  coming  in  for  training  were 
functionally  illiterate.  And  the  feeder  classes,  they  were  surprised. 
They  could  get  them  their  GED  in  no  time  at  all  using  little  com- 
puter technology  in  teaching.  And  that  they  learned  very  rapidly 
to  read  and  write  and  math  and  the  things  they  needed  to  absorb 
that  training  that  they  were  providing  there  and  go  to  work  in 
some  of  the  high  tech  industries  in  San  Jose,  in  that  area. 

And  why  nobody  else  moved— in  fact,  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  the  time  that  they  wanted  to  use  moneys  for  that  feeder  class 
from  the  Job  Training  Partnership  moneys,  it  was  disallowed  be- 
cause at  that  time  under  JTPA  you  couldn't  use  moneys  for  that. 
Now,  its  silly.  You  couldn't  use  moneys  for  job  counsel  and  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  did  in  amendments  we  more  recently  passed  and 
amendments  that  we  passed  throughout  the  year  since  the  enact- 
ment of  JTPA. 

But  we  look  at  isolated  cases  where  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  success  with  the  things  that  people  are  doing,  they  could 
be  easily  replicated  everywhere  else.  But  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  not  acted  as  a  catalyst,  or  acted  as  a  network  of  information,  if 
you  would,  to  bring  this  about  in  other  places.  And  more  than  that, 
in  the  area  of  using  the  money  for  the  rapid  response  and  having 
noticed  that  people  are  going  to  be  laid  off,  in  identifying  what  ca- 
pabilities will  people  have  and  what  training  they  might  need,  and 
getting  them  to  that  training  earlier. 

And  if  it's  the  54  or  older  group,  making  sure  that  they  right 
away  get  into  classes  that  can  teach  them  what  they  need  to  know 
if  they  re  going  to  receive  training  for  another  job,  or  even  on  the 
job  training.  There  are  a  lot  of  places  that  will  provide  on  the  job 
training,  even  under  the  targeted  Job  Tax  Credit  program. 

But  what  is  lacking  here?  Why  do  we  fail  so  miserably  in  getting 
the  greater  percentage  of  those  people  being  laid  off  from  a  job,  es- 
pecially when  we  know  they're  going  to  be  laid  off  under  the 
planned  notification  law,  getting  them  into  training  or  on  jobs 
where  there  is  training,  or  even  just  being  generally  successful  and 
even  spending  the  money? 

Ms.  Golding.  I  think  you're  right  in  your  assessment  that  the 
1988  amendments,  the  whole  recasting  of  the  Economic  Dislocation 
and  Worker  Adjustment  Act,  from  its  easier  incarnation  has  im- 
proved the  dislocated  worker  program  tremendously  over  what  it 
was  before.  And  it  did  pick  up  some  elements  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
gram, including  rapid  response,  for  example. 

I  would  also  agree  with  your  assessment  that  as  much  improve- 
ment as  that  brought  about,  that  it's  something  that  can  be  im- 
proved even  more.  For  example,  the  special  efforts  that  we  made 
last  year  on  improving  rapid  response  has  improved  that  greatly, 
and  States  are  now  spending  more  money  this  program  year  than 
they  did  in  the  prior  years  for  rapid  response.  That's  the  kind  of 
thing  we  want  to  see. 

I  think  we  also  need  to  improve  capacity  at  the  local  level  to  do 
good  assessments,  good  planning  for  people  in  identifying  the  jobs 
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for  which  they  need  to  be  trained,  and  putting  together  the  whole 
service  package  to  make  sure  that  that  happens.  We  are  working 
on  doing  more  of  that.  And  part  of  that  is  sharing  good  models, 
good  experiences.  And  I  think  the  SRI  people  will  talk  a  little  bit 
about  that  in  their  panel  today.  That  was  phase  3  of  the  study  that 
we  commissioned  them  to  do. 

So,  I  think  you're  right,  improvements  were  made.  There  are  still 
more  that  can  be  made  administratively,  but  we  are  planning  to  do 
much  more  as  we  design  a  comprehensive  worker  adjustment  pro- 
gram that  would  operate  without  regard  to  the  cause  of  layoff.  In- 
troducing the  successes  we've  had  and  the  improvements  that  stud- 
ies like  those  that  you'll  be  hearing  about  today  tell  us  that  we  still 
need  to  make, 

Mr.  Martinez.  Now,  on  the  design  of  a  program,  you  know,  I 
don't  know  if  you  can  really  design  a  program  that  can  fit  every 
geographic  region  and  the  conditions  that  exist,  and  the  kinds  of 
employment  that  exist  in  those  different  regions.  But  at  least  there 
ought  to  be  some  kind  of  a  model  developed  that  you  can — it's  like 
a  model  that's  flexible  enough  to  be  adopted  anywhere. 

And  you  say  these  are  the  basic  ingredients  of  this  plan,  and 
when  something  like  this  happens  in  an  area — like,  I'll  tell  you  the 
truth,  in  my  area,  Oscar  Meyer,  when  they  knew  they  were  going 
to  close  down  and  move  out  of  that  plant.  Most  of  those  people  that 
were  in  that  plant,  the  greater  percentage  of  them  are  still  out  of 
work.  They're  still  out  of  work. 

And  there  isn't  much  prospect  for  them  finding  work,  especially, 
like  I  say,  with  a  lot  of  those  people  being  of  the  same  nature  that 
the  people  at  Bethlehem  Steel  were,  people  who  dropped  out  of 
high  school  to  go  to  wor.<,  people  who  went  in  the  Korean  War  and 
came  back  and  went  right  to  work,  and  people  who  don't  have  a  lot 
of  basic  skills  and  are  in  great  need  of  that  before  they  can  move 
on  to  anything  else. 

And  I  just,  you  know,  think  that  if  we  had  some  kind  of  a  model 
that  we  could,  let's  say,  come  in  instantly  in  response  and  set  it 
down  and  say,  "Now,  these  are  the  basic  things."  But  more  impor- 
tantly, that  it  be  able  to  work  like  the  Canadian  plan  does  with  the 
employees,  the  representation  of  the  employees,  if  they  have  repre- 
sentation, the  employers  themselves,  because  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility. 

I  have  always  believed,  really,  that  employers  should  be  required 
to  do  an  economic  impact  report  to  the  communities  they're  located 
in  before  they  move.  Do  you  know  why?  Because  when  they  initial- 
ly moved  theVe  they  created  a  need  for  services:  Fire,  police,  street, 
curb  maintenance,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  accommodates  that 
business  being  there.  And  they  created  the  need  for,  the  cities  then 
went  out — because  they  did  bring  somewhat  of  a  tax  base  to  pay 
for  it,  went  out  and  did  this. 

Now  they're  leaving  and  they're  creating  a  void,  but  the  need  for 
the  services  are  still  there  because  they  attracted  a  lot  of  residents 
to  that  area.  Now  they  move  in  and  the  communities  bend  oyer 
backwards  to  give  them  waivers  from  ordinances  and  everything 
else  to  allow  them  to  move  in,  because  they're  going  to  create  em- 
ployment and  a  certain  economic  surge  in  their  communities.  And 
boy,  they're  grateful  to  have  them. 
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But  when  they  leave  they  don't  even  so  much  as  say,  "adios." 
They  just  take  the  heck  off,  and  the  hell  with  what  happens  behind 
them.  And  they'll  move  to  another  community  that  entices  them 
more  with  tax  breaks  and  everything  else.  Just  like  our  enterprise 
zones  are  going  to  do,  attract  people  from  one.  They  say,  "Oh, 
create  new  businesses  here."  I  guarantee  you  that  those  won't  all 
be  new?  business,  and  the  majority  of  them  won't  be  new  business. 
t  They'll  be  businesses  that  are  built  a  little  oversize  and  saying, 
We  re  creating  a  new  business  with  a  new  number  of  jobs."  And 
as  soon  as  it's  well  established  and  the  timeframe  for  the  tax  en- 
hancements and  everything  else  wears  off,  they're  going  to  be 
moving  the  extensions  of  that  plant  from  other  places  into  that 
plant. 

And  that's  what  Oscar  Meyer  did.  It  built  several  facilities  over- 
sized, and  then  at  the  right  time,  boom,  give  the  axe  to  Los  Ange- 
les, Los  Angeles  County,  and  all  those  employees  that  worked 
there,  and  moved  those  different  elements  of  that  plant  into  the 
other  facilities  under  the  guise  of  specializing.  Baloney.  It  was 
cheaper  labor,  lower  economic  standard  in  those  communities 
where^the  wages  didn't  have  to  be  as  high,  and  the  fringe  benefits 
weren't  as  great  because  it  was  nonrepresented  labor,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  name  after  name.  And  they  moved. 

But  they  never  give  any  consideration  to  the  great  void  they've 
created  or  the  |reat  dislocation  they've  caused  or  the  great  econom- 
ic impact  they  ve  created  there— adverse  economic  impact.  And  I 
really  believe  before  they  move  they  ought  to  be  required  to  do  an 
economic  impact  report. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  We  thank  each  of  the  members,  and  par- 
ticularly thank  you,  Madame  Secretary.  I  do  want  to  note  that  a 
number  of  members  from  both  the  East  and  West  Coast  whose  con- 
stituents could  be  severely  affected  by  dislocations  due  to  some  re- 
ductions in  defense  spending,  including  the  closure  of  military 
bases,  have  today  expressed  their  concern. 

A  number  of  us,  including  all  of  the  members  of  this  panel,  have 
recognized  that  defense  spending  creates  a  particularly  large  bow 
wave.  And  that  bow  wave,  in  part,  is  going  to  wash  over  JTPA  as 
we  attempt  to  satisfy  the  needs,  understandable  needs,  of  a  few 
States  along  the  East  and  West  Coast  that  benefited  enormously, 
particularly  in  the  1980s,  because  of  massive  increases  in  defense 
spending. 

And  now  when  that  defense  spending  is  appropriately,  legiti- 
mately, and  necessarily  restrained,  the  bow  wave  of  defense  spend- 
ing will  be  felt  in  retraining  the  workers  who  are  displaced,  and  in 
creating  benefits,  including  direct  subsidies  to  many  of  the  commu- 
nities that  suffer  those  difficulties. 

Thank  you,  Madame  Secretary.  Mr.  Colombo,  it's  nice  to  see  you 
again. 

We'll  ask  our  panel  now,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Dickinson,  and  Dr. 
Corson,  to  join  us. 

On  our  panel  today  is  Dr.  Ralph  Smith,  Dr.  Katherine  Dickinson, 
and  Dr.  Walter  Corson.  We'll  hear  first  from  Dr.  Smith,  who  is 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  is  the  Chief  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Income  and  Security  Unit. 
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Doctor,  thank  you  for  being  with  us.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  RALPH  E.  SMITH,  CHIEF,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
INCOME  SECURITY  UNIT,  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  COMMUNI- 
TY DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION,  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MURRAY  ROSS, 
PRINCIPAL  ANALYST,  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON,  DC;  KATHERINE  P.  DICKINSON,  SOCIAL  POLICY 
RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  MENLO  PARK,  CALIFORNIA;  AND 
WALTER  CORSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MATHEMATICA  POLICY 
RESEARCH,  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  recent  study  of  workers  who 
were  displaced  during  the  1980s,  that  is,  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs  and  were  not  recalled  by  their  former  employers.  With  me 
today  is  Dr.  Murray  Ross,  who  is  the  coauthor  of  this  study. 

Our  statement  examines  three  topics:  The  number  and  charac- 
teristics of  displaced  workers;  their  experiences  after  they  lose 
their  jobs;  and  programs  that  provide  them  with  assistance.  Our 
analysis  is  largely  based  on  data  collected  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  five  surveys,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  in  early 
1992. 

CBO's  analysis  of  these  data  differs  from  other  studies  in  two  im- 
portant ways  that  we  hope  will  make  it  more  useful  to  you.  First, 
we  developed  a  technique  that  permits  these  data  to  be  used  to  ex- 
amine year-to-year  changes  in  displacement,  whereas  most  of  the 
previous  analyses  have  focused  on  averages  over  5-year  periods. 

Second,  we  counted  as  displaced,  workers  who  lost  their  jobs  re- 
gardless of  how  long  they  had  been  with  their  previous  employer, 
whereas  most  of  the  studies  have  just  focused  on  the  roughly  half 
of  displaced  workers  who  had  been  with  their  employers  for  at 
least  3  years. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I'd  like  to  do  is  to 
just  quickly  review  our  findings  that  I  thought  might  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  you,  and  then  ask  that  my  full  statement  be  includ- 
ed in  the  record. 

Our  first  finding,  and  perhaps  our  most  important  one  is  that 
displacement  is  fairly  common  even  in  a  healthy  labor  market  If 
you  have  my  prepared  statement,  on  page  4  there  is  a  figure  that 
we  have  showing  displacement  levels  over  the  1980s.  And  you'll  see 
that  even  in  1988,  which  was  a  relatively  low  unemployment  year, 
IV2  million  workers  lost  full  time  jobs  and  were  not  recalled  by 
their  former  employers. 

Our  second  finding  is  that  although  some  of  the  workers  who 
were  displaced  during  the  1980s,  found  new  jobs  with  relatively 
little  trouble.  Others  experienced  substantial  difficulties.  And  Mr. 
Chairman,  you've  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  findings  in  our 
study  about  the  kinds  of  difficulties  that  they  had.  Just  to  quickly 
review,  roughly  2  years  after  being  displaced,  fully  half  of  the 
people  who  lost  their  jobs  either  were  not  working  at  all  or  were 
working  in  jobs  in  which  they  were  being  paid  less  than  80  percent 
of  what  they  used  to  make. 
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Moreover,  many  of  those  who  had  found  new  jobs  took  quite  a 
long  time  to  find  it.  The  average  duration  of  unemployment  was 
roughly  20  weeks.  About  half  of  the  displaced  workers  who  had  re- 
ceived unemployment  insurance  benefits  exhausted  their  benefits 
before  finding  their  next  job. 

The  third  finding  that  I'd  like  to  focus  on  is  that  the  displaced 
workers  who  incurred  the  largest  losses  were  disproportionately 
those  who  were  least  well  educated,  oldest,  and  those  who  had 
worked  for  their  previous  employer  the  longest.  And  the  comment 
made  by  the  previous  witness  about  how  difficult  it  is  to  train 
workers  who  are  in  their  late  50s  and  had  not  completed  high 
school  is  particularly  disturbing,  given  our  findings  about  what 
happens  to  them  without  training. 

For  example,  almost  90  percent  of  college  graduates  who  had 
been  displaced  were  working  again  when  they  were  surveyed  about 
2  years  later.  Less  than  60  percent  of  the  ones  who  hadn't  complet- 
ed high  school  had  found  new  jobs. 

Chairman  Williams.  Excuse  me.  Sixty  percent  of  those  who  had 
not  completed  high  school? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Despite  widespread  support  for  retraining  displaced 
workers  through  programs  such  as  EDWAA  and  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance,  very  little  is  actually  known  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  current  programs  in  helping  to  increase  the  earnings  of 
the  participants.  And  what  is  known,  frankly,  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing. 

As  the  previous  witness  noted,  over  two-thirds  of  displaced  work- 
ers who  left  the  EDWAA  program  in  a  recent  year  had  found  jobs 
and  an  average  wage  of  about  $8.50.  But  we  simply  don't  know 
what  would  have  happened  to  these  displaced  workers  had  they  not 
participated  in  the  program.  That  is,  we  know  about  outcomes,  we 
don't  know  about  net  impacts. 

And  the  findings  from  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  study 
conducted  by  Mathematica,  that  Walter  Corson  will  be  talking 
about  in  a  moment,  suggests  that  the  training  provided  to  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  program  has  not,  at  least,  in  the  first  3  years  in- 
creased their  earnings  or  their  likelihood  of  finding  another  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  very  brief  summary  of  our 
summary.  Murray  Ross  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  or  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
might  have.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ralph  E.  Smith  follows:] 
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Statement  of 
Ralph  E.  Smith 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  experiences  of  workers  who  were  displaced  during 
the  1980s.  My  testimony  summarizes  the  results  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  (CBO's)  recent  study  Displaced  Workers:  Trends  in  the  1980s  and 
Implications  for  the  Future. 

The  prospect  of  losing  a  job  and  needing  to  find  another  one  is  a 
concern  for  many  workers.  During  the  1980s,  an  average  of  2  million  workers 
per  year  lost  full-time  jobs  and  were  not  recalled  by  their  former  employers. 
Some  of  these  displaced  workers  soon  found  new  jobs  with  wages  at  least  as 
high  as  in  their  previous  jobs.  But  others  experienced  long  spells  of 
unemployment,  exhaustion  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  and  lower 
wages  in  their  new  jobs. 

This  statement  examines  three  topics: 

o        The  number  and  characteristics  of  workers  displaced  in  the 
1980s; 

o        The  workers'  experiences  after  displacement;  and 
o        Programs  providing  assistance  to  displaced  workers. 

Several  recent  developments  have  focused  greater  attention  on  the 
problems  facing  displaced  workers.  Cutbacks  announced  during  the  past  year 
by  General  Motors,  IBM,  and  Sears,  among  other  firms,  are  dramatic  examples 
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of  the  corporate  restructuring  and  downsizing  that  are  likely  to  displace 
workers  in  a  wide  range  of  industries  in  the  future.  Moreover,  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget  over  the  next  few  years  will  cause  large-scale  job  losses  among 
workers  in  the  defense  industry-both  federal  civilian  and  military  personnel 
and  private-sector  workers  whose  jobs  end  because  their  firms  lose  defense 
contracts.  Changes  in  trade  policy  are  also  likely  to  displace  some  workers, 
although  these  reductions  are  not  expected  to  be  as  large  as  those  in  the 
defense  sector. 

CBO's  analysis  is  largely  based  on  data  collected  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  in  surveys  conducted  in  January  1984, 1986, 1988, 1990, 
and  1992.  Displaced  workers  were  identified  as  people  who  reported  having 
"lost  or  left  a  job  because  of  a  plant  closing,  an  employer  going  out  of  business, 
a  layoff  from  which  [they  were]  not  recalled  or  other  similar  reason"  during  the 
five  years  preceding  each  survey. 

CBO's  analysis  of  these  data  differs  from  other  studies  in  two  important 
ways  that  should  make  it  more  useful.  First,  CBO  developed  a  new  technique 
that  permits  the  data  from  all  of  these  surveys  to  be  combined  and  used  to 
examine  year-to-year  changes  in  displacement,  whereas  the  BLS  and  others 
have  generally  focused  on  the  five-year  averages  from  each  survey. 
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Year-to-year  changes  in  the  number  of  displaced  workers  exhibit  important 
cyclical  variation  that  the  five-year  averages  mask. 

Second,  CBO  counted  workers  as  displaced  regardless  of  how  long  they 
had  been  with  their  previous  employer,  whereas  other  studies  have  focused  on 
the  roughly  half  of  displaced  workers  who  were  with  their  employer  for  at  least 
three  years.  CBO's  study  uses  the  broader  definition  in  part  because  the  events 
that  cause  concern  about  displacement-such  as  large  plant  closings— are 
couched  in  terms  of  the  number  of  workers  who  will  lose  their  jobs,  not  just  the 
number  who  had  been  with  the  employer  for  at  least  three  years.  Moreover, 
whether  to  provide  assistance  to  displaced  workers  who  had  worked  for  their 
employer  for  less  than  three  years  would  be  a  policy  decision,  one  that  can  be 
informed  by  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and  experiences  of  these  workers. 

NUMBER  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DISPLACED  WORKERS 

From  1981  through  1990,  the  annual  number  of  displaced  workers  generally 
mirrored  the  overall  state  of  the  economy.  The  numbers  ranged  from  a  high 
of  2.7  million  workers  displaced  in  the  weak  labor  market  of  1982  to  a  low  of 
1.5  million  in  the  relatively  strong  labor  market  of  1988  (see  Figure  1). 
Workers  in  the  service  sector  and  in  white-collar  occupations  accounted  for  a 
rising  portion  of  displaced  workers  during  the  decade,  reflecting  both  the 
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Figure  1. 

Number  of  Displaced  Workers,  by  Year  of  Job  Loss,  1981-1990 


Millions  of  Workers 


1M1       IMS       1M1       1M4       1MS       IMC       1M7       1Mt       19t1  1M0 

SOURCE:    Congressional  Budget  Office  tabulations  of  data  from  the  January  1984, 1986, 1988  1990  and 
1992  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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increasing  share  of  these  industries  and  occupations  in  the  nation's  total 
employment  and  the  increased  risk  of  these  workers  being  displaced.  On  the 
whole,  however,  workers  in  service  industries  and  in  white-collar  jobs  remained 
much  less  likely  to  be  displaced  than  workers  in  goods-producing  industries  and 
blue-collar  jobs. 

The  characteristics  cf  displaced  workers  were  remarkably  stable  during 
the  1980s,  despite  a  wide  swing  in  the  business  cycle,  changes  in  industrial 
composition,  and  changes  in  a  broad  array  of  government  policies.  For 
example,  throughout  the  decade,  slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  all  displaced 
workers  were  aged  45  and  older,  about  50  percent  had  been  with  their  previous 
employer  for  more  than  three  years,  and  60  percent  were  male  (see  Figure  2). 
The  percentage  of  displaced  workers  with  schooling  beyond  high  school  grew 
from  about  30  percent  to  40  percent,  though,  mirroring  the  increased 
educational  attainment  of  the  work  force  as  a  whole. 

The  number  of  workers  who  will  be  displaced  during  the  next  few  years 
may  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  number  displaced  in  the  late  1980s,  because 
the  economy  is  likely  to  be  weaker  and  because  defense-related  employment 
is  expected  to  shrink  further.  CBO  forecasts  a  gradual  economic  recovery,  with 
the  unemployment  rate  falling  from  7.4  percent  in  1992  to  6.0  percent  in  1996. 
The  latter  unemployment  rate  would  still  be  one-half  of  one  percentage  point 
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SOURCE:    Cor^re^rw I  Budget  Office  tabulations  of  data  from  the  January  1984, 1986. 1988, 1990.  and 
1 992  Curr«  nt  Population  Survey*. 

a.    For  workers  displaced  in  1989  and  1990,  years  of  schooling  completed  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
highest  degree  obtained  and  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  data  for  prior  years. 
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above  the  unemployment  rate  in  1990,  the  final  year  of  the  10-year  period 
examined  in  CEO's  study.  Moreover,  the  downsizing  of  the  defense  sector  that 
began  in  the  late  1980s  is  expected  to  continue,  with  that  sector  projected 
to  lose  more  than  1  million  jobs  during  the  next  five  years.  (Estimates  of  the 
job  losses  in  industries  that  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  are  much  smaller  and  spread  out  over  a  longer  period.) 

The  stability  of  the  characteristics  of  workers  displaced  during  the  past 
decade  is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that  the  displaced  workers  of  the  future  will 
look  like  those  of  the  past.   Workers  displaced  from  a  shrinking  defense 
industry,  for  example,  may  well  look  different  from  those  who  lost  jobs  from  a 
shrinking  (in  terms  of  employment)  steel  industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  many  of  the  factors  that  resulted  in  the  patterns 
observed  for  displaced  workers  in  the  1980s  will  continue.   For  example, 
seniority  practices  are  likely  to  ensure  that  older  workers  continue  to  be  a 
relatively  small  share  of  all  displaced  workers.  Similarly,  workers  with  more 
years  of  schooling  will  probably  continue  to  have  more  stable  employment 
patterns  than  those  with  fewer  years  of  schooling. 
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THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  WORKERS  AFTER  DISPLACEMENT 

Although  some  of  the  workers  who  were  displaced  during  the  1980s  found  new 
jobs  with  little  trouble,  others  experienced  substantial  difficulties.  This  finding 
is  based  on  three  measures  used  in  the  study  to  examine  the  consequences  of 
displacement,  each  based  on  survey  questions  asked  of  displaced  workers  one 
to  three  years  after  they  lost  their  jobs:  whether  or  not  they  were  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  survey;  how  long  they  had  been  jobless;  and  the  earnings  of  the 
reemployed  workers  in  their  new  jobs  relative  to  their  previous  earnings. 

One  to  three  years  after  being  displaced,  half  of  the  workers  who  lost 
jobs  over  the  past  decade  either  were  not  working  or  had  new  jobs  with  weekly 
earnings  that  were  less  than  80  percent  of  their  old  earnings  (see  Figure  3).  In 
contrast,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  displaced  workers  were  reemployed  and 
earning  at  least  5  percent  more  than  their  previous  weekly  earnings;  nearly  one 
in  five  had  an  increase  in  earnings  of  at  least  20  percent. 

The  vast  majority  of  displaced  workers  who  had  found  new  jobs 
experienced  some  period  of  joblessness  after  displacement,  and  many  were 
without  work  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  The  average  duration  of 
joblessness  for  people  reemployed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  just  under  20 
weeks.  The  reemployed  workers  who  incurred  the  biggest  wage  reductions,  on 
average,  took  the  longest  to  find  new  jobs.  For  instance,  those  whose  earnings 
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Figure  3. 

Earnings  of  Workers  Displaced  in  tht  1980s 
Ont  to  Three  Years  Afttr  Losing  Their  Jobs 


SOURCE:    Congrtuionil  Budget  Office  tabulations  of  data  from  the  Jinuiry  19W,  19§6,  19*8. 1990,  ind 
1992  Currtnt  Population  Survey*. 
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had  declined  by  more  than  20  percent  had  been  jobless  for  an  average  of  26 
weeks,  whereas  those  whose  earnings  had  increased  by  at  least  20  percent  were 
jobless  an  average  of  14  weeks. 

The  state  of  the  economy  had  an  important  influence  on  the  extent  of 
joblessness  after  displacement.  It  did  not,  however,  have  an  apparent  effect  on 
the  proportion  of  reemployed  workers  who  incurred  large  losses  in  their 
earnings.  The  average  duration  of  joblessness  fell  from  almost  30  weeks  in 
1981  (during  a  recession)  to  15  weeks  in  1988.  But  the  percentage  of 
reemployed  workers  whose  earnings  had  fallen  by  at  least  20  percent  was  not 
substantially  higher  in  1981  than  in  1988. 

The  displaced  workers  who  incurred  the  largest  losses  were 
disproportionately  those  who  were  the  least  well  educated,  the  oldest,  and  had 
the  longest  tenure  with  their  previous  employer.  In  fact,  these  groups  were  far 
less  likely  than  the  displaced  workers  who  were  better  educated,  younger,  and 
had  shorter  tenure  to  be  working  at  all  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  For  example, 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  displaced  workers  who  had  not  completed  high 
school  had  found  new  jobs,  compared  with  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
displaced  workers  who  had  completed  exactly  12  years  of  schooling  and  almost 
90  percent  of  those  with  16  or  more  years  of  education. 
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Likewise,  the  less-educated,  older,  and  longer-tenured  workers  who  did 
find  new  jobs  generally  took  longer  to  find  them  and  were  more  likely  to  incur 
substantial  wage  reductions  than  were  other  displaced  workers.  For  example, 
those  reemployed  workers  who  had  not  completed  high  school  were  jobless  for 
an  average  of  39  weeks,  and  two  in  five  of  them  incurred  an  earnings  loss  of 
more  than  20  percent.  In  contrast,  reemployed  workers  with  at  least  16  years 
of  education  were  jobless  an  average  of  22  weeks,  and  only  one  in  four  of  them 
incurred  that  large  a  wage  loss. 

Despite  variation  over  the  business  cycle  in  workers'  outcomes  after 
displacement,  these  relationships  between  workers1  characteristics  and  their 
likelihood  of  difficulties  were  quite  stable.  That  is,  the  kinds  of  workers  who 
were  jobless  longer  in  bad  years  were  also  jobless  longer  in  good  years,  and 
similar  workers  incurred  losses  in  earnings  in  both  good  and  bad  years.  Such 
stability  reinforces  confidence  in  the  applicability  of  CBO's  study  for  learning 
about  the  outcomes  likely  to  face  workers  who  are  displaced  in  the  future. 


PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  DISPLACED  WORKERS 


The  federal  government,  together  with  state  governments,  offers  a  wide  range 
of  programs  for  displaced  workers  who  need  temporary  income  assistance  until 
they  find  another  job  and  help  in  preparing  for,  and  finding,  that  new  job. 
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Unemployment  insurance  (UI)  is  the  main  program  providing  income 
assistance  to  displaced  workers  (as  well  as  to  other  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs).  The  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance 
(EDWAA)  program  and  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  program 
provide  reemployment  assistance. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

The  UI  program  provides  weekly  benefits  to  experienced  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs,  whether  or  not  the  job  loss  is  permanent  Work  histories  determine 
the  specific  duration  and  weekly  amount  of  benefits  for  workers,  but  benefits 
are  generally  available  for  no  more  than  26  weeks.  When  unemployment  in  a 
state  is  sufficiently  high,  the  federal/state  Extended  Benefit  (EB)  program 
provides  additional  weeks  of  benefits.  The  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  program,  enacted  in  199!  and  amended  in  1992  and  1993, 
temporarily  enables  unemployed  workers  who  have  exhausted  regular  UI 
benefits  to  receive  further  payments. 

Displaced  workers  who  received  UI  benefits  (about  60  percent  of  the 
displaced  workers  in  the  decade  analyzed)  were  much  more  likely  than  other 
UI  recipients  to  exhaust  their  benefits  without  having  found  another  job. 
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During  the  1980s,  about  half  of  the  displaced  workers  who  received  UI  benefits 
exhausted  them.  In  contrast,  about  one-third  of  all  UI  recipients  ran  out  of 
benefits  during  that  decade. 

The  Congress  might  want  to  consider  expanding  the  potential  duration 
of  UI  benefits  for  all  displaced  workers  or  for  specific  groups  of  them-those 
with  relatively  long  job  tenure,  for  example,  or  those  who  enroll  in  a  retraining 
program  or  a  program  that  helps  participants  find  new  jobs  faster.  Extending 
the  maximum  duration  of  UI  benefits  would  help  cushion  the  losses  that  many 
displaced  workers  would  otherwise  incur.  To  some  degree,  however,  extending 
benefits  would  encourage  recipients  to  remain  unemployed  longer.  Linking  the 
additional  benefits  to  participation  in  some  land  of  reemployment  assistance 
program  (as  is  done  in  the  TAA  program,  discussed  below)  could  speed  their 
adjustment,  but  it  would  be  a  major  undertaking  and  would  add  significantly  to 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  UI  program. 

EDWAA  and  TAA 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1988,  states 
receive  federal  funds  to  help  displaced  workers  obtain  employment  through 
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training  and  related  employment  services.  Closely  related  programs  exist  for 
workers  displaced  because  of  defense  cutbacks  and  implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  funds  for  all  of  these  programs  are  mainly  used  to  provide 
classroom  training,  on-the-job  training,  and  job  search  assistance  to  the 
participants.  In  recent  years,  between  200,000  and  250,000  displaced  workers 
have  participated  in  these  programs  annually. 

TAA  provides  income  replacement  benefits,  training,  and  related 
services  to  workers  unemployed  because  of  import  competition.  To  get 
assistance,  workers  from  a  firm  must  first  petition  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
certification  and  then  meet  other  requirements  for  eligibility.  For  a  group  of 
workers  to  qualify,  the  Secretary  must  conclude  that  a  significant  share  of  the 
firm  (or  a  subdivision)  is  threatened  with  displacement;  sales  or  production 
have  decreased;  and  increased  imports  have  "contributed  importantly"  to  the 
reductions  in  employment  and  in  sales  or  production.  Certified  workers  are 
eligible  for  training  and  other  reemployment  assistance.  Cash  benefits  are  also 
available  to  certified  workers,  but  only  after  their  UI  benefits  run  out.  Benefits 
can  last  up  to  one  year  if  recipients  are  taking  part  in  an  approved  training 
program.  In  recent  years,  only  about  25,000  displaced  workers  received  cash 
assistance  annually  and  fewer  received  training  or  other  reemployment 
assistance. 
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EDWAA  and  TAA  represent  two  quite  different  approaches  to  serving 
the  needs  of  displaced  workers.  EDWAA  emphasizes  reemployment 
assistance,  mainly  through  short-term  training  and  job  search  assistance,  with 
few  participants  receiving  income  support.  In  contrast,  TAA  essentially  extends 
the  potential  duration  of  UI  benefits  for  eligible  workers  willing  to  participate 
in  a  training  program,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  program's  outlays  going  for 
income  support.  The  debate  over  whether  to  use  EDWAA  or  TAA  as  a  model 
for  developing  a  new  displaced-worker  program  largely  centers  on  the  merits 
of  providing  income  support  longer  than  is  normally  available  through  the  UI 
system. 

In  principle,  the  retraining  assistance  provided  through  either  program 
could  help  displaced  workers  develop  new  skills  or  adapt  their  old  ones,  making 
them  more  valuable  to  new  employers  and  thus  helping  them  find  new  jobs  at 
wages  comparable  with  their  old  ones.  Despite  widespread  support  for 
retraining  displaced  workers,  however,  very  little  is  known  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  current  programs  in  increasing  the  earnings  of  their 
participants.  The  EDWAA  program  has  not  been  evaluated,  and  preliminary 
findings  from  an  evaluation  of  TAA  now  under  way  suggest  that  the  training 
received  by  its  participants  has  not  increased  their  average  earnings  or  their 
likelihood  of  being  employed.  Evaluations  of  earlier  demonstration  programs 
for  displaced  workers  in  specific  sites  provide  considerable  basis  for  optimism 
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about  the  effectiveness  of  job  search  assistance,  but  not  of  short-term  training. 
Whether  a  better-designed,  and  possibly  more  extensive,  training  program 
would  be  more  effective  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

CONCLUSION  

To  sum  up  my  comments,  CBO's  study  makes  several  points  that  may  be 
especially  relevant  to  the  Subcommittee's  deliberations.  First,  although  the 
number  of  workers  displaced  each  year  is  cyclically  sensitive,  displacement  is 
fairly  common  even  in  a  healthy  labor  market.  Second,  though  some  displaced 
workers  find  comparable  jobs  easily,  others  experience  substantial  difficulties. 
The  displaced  workers  most  likely  to  incur  large  losses  are  the  least  well 
educated,  the  oldest,  and  those  who  had  the  longest  tenure  with  their  previous 
employer.  Finally,  analyses  of  the  UI,  EDWAA,  and  TAA  programs  address 
issues  that  the  Subcommittee  may  want  to  consider  as  it  evaluates  whether  new 
measures  should  be  taken  to  help  displaced  workers. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Katherine  Dickinson  is 
president  of  Social  Policy  Research  Associates  from  California. 
Doctor,  we're  please  to  h^ve  you  with  us  here  today.  Please  pro- 
ceed. 

Ms.  Dickinson.  Thank  you.  And  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  you  some  of  the  findings  from  the  study  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  EDWAA.  This  study  followed  EDWAA  from  its  initial 
program  years  through  the  present  in  order  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  some  information  about  how  States  and  sub- 
state  areas  were  implementing  EDWAA  and  whether  the  imple- 
mentation patterns  were  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

We  also  looked  at  the  services  and  examined  the  extent  of  which 
those  services  were  responsive  to  the  distinct  needs  of  dislocated 
workers.  We  conducted  in-depth  site  visits  to  70  substate  areas,  10 
special  projects  in  a  total  of  24  States,  and  also  conducted  a  survey 
of  all  substate  areas  nationwide. 

I'd  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  findings  in  some  key  areas.  First, 
rapid  response.  We  found  that  rapid  response  is  an  important  inno- 
vation of  EDWAA  and  it  has  substantially  increased  the  number  of 
dislocated  workers  who  received  timely  information  about  the  re- 
sources available  to  them. 

But  the  intent  of  rapid  response  is  not  just  to  provide  informa- 
tion. The  intent  is  then  to  use  rapid  response  to  link  dislocated 
workers  into  services  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  this  broader 
intent  was  less  widely  met.  We  did  find,  however,  some  responsive 
services.  We  found  about  a  third  of  the  substate  areas  conducted 
pre-layoff  services,  which  you  all  talked  about  some  this  morning. 
These  tend  to  be  group  workshops  that  are  held  onsite  or  at  some 
community  location,  and  provide  information  about  the  current 
labor  market,  which  is  an  extremely  critical  piece  of  information 
for  dislocated  workers.  Providing  stress  counseling,  financial  man- 
agement, career  exploration,  all  of  this  before  they're  actually  laid 
off. 

Another  responsive  practice  was  then  to  recruit  workers  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  layoff  into  the  ongoing  services.  Other  sub- 
state  areas,  however,  simply  waited.  They  provided  the  information 
at  rapid  response,  but  they  waited  for  the  dislocated  workers  to 
seek  out  services  on  their  own.  And  that  was  often  after  substan- 
tial delay  and  after  financial  resources  are  depleted. 

To  strengthen  rapid  response  we  recommend  broadening  the  con- 
cept of  rapid  response  to  include  not  just  provision  of  information, 
but  to  include  substantive  client  services  such  as  the  pre-layoff 
services.  And  second,  to  allo\  greater  flexibility  in  the  State  and 
substate  area  roles.  The  legislative  division  of  responsibility  has,  in 
part,  contributed  to  some  of  this  lack  of  continuity  between  rapid 
response  activities  and  the  provision  of  ongoing  services. 

We  also  looked  at  the  responsiveness  of  services.  And  dislocated 
workers  vary  tremendously,  as  we've  talked  about  this  morning,  in 
terms  of  their  wage  rates,  their  skill  levels,  and  their  previous  oc- 
cupations. But  they  do  share  some  common  characteristics.  They 
oftentimes  experience  substantial  psychological  and  financial  stress 
at  being  dislocated.  They  often  have  little  recent  labor  market  in- 
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formation  and  no  recent  experience  in  looking  for  jobs.  And  they 
also  have  sometimes  substantial  skills  that  have  become  obsolete. 

Yet,  they  have  work  maturity,  they  have  work  experience  that 
should  be  accounted  for  in  their  plan  of  action. 

We  looked  to  see  how  responsive  services  were  to  those  needs  in 
both  ongoing  programs  and  in  special  projects  that  were  funded 
with  discretionary  funds.  These  tended  to  be  plant  specific  projects, 
fairly  large  scale.  We  found  some  of  these  special  projects,  indeed, 
were  more  responsive  in  terms  of  early  intervention,  a  substantial 
amount  of  basic  readjustment  services,  wider  range  of  classroom 
training  options,  and  more  supportive  services. 

Now,  the  implications  are  not  that  all  funds  should  be  expended 
through  special  projects,  because  these  were  initiated  out  of  unusu- 
al circumstances.  But  lessons  learned  can  certainly  be  used  to  im- 
prove ongoing  services.  And  particularly,  these  programs  tended  to 
design  services  and  tailor  services  that  were  appropriate  for  the 
specific  workers  effected  by  a  specific  layoff.  And  this  was  also  true 
of  the  more  responsive  ongoing  programs. 

The  less  responsive  approach  was  to  recruit  workers  who  were 
appropriate  for  a  specific  given  set  of  services  that  are  already  in 
place.  And  to  improve  the  ability  of  EDWAA  to  provide  more  re- 
sponsive services  we  recommend  that  the  individualized  service 
strategy  envisioned  in  the  1992  amendments  for  Title  II  programs 
be  extended  to  dislocated  workers  as  well.  As  Ms.  Golding  pointed 
out  this  morning,  assessment  and  service  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  services  that  are  appropriate  to  each  worker  can  lead  to 
more  responsive  services. 

Finally,  we  did  examine  the  experience  of  EDWAA  during  the 
recession.  The  recession  highlighted  the  importance  of  having  dis- 
cretionary funds  available.  States  that  had  committed  their  funds 
up  front  found  themselves  not  able  to  help  substate  areas  in  need. 
And  we  did  find  substantial  reduction  in  recruitment  efforts.  Sub- 
state  areas  tended  to  reduce  their  recruitment,  first  of  long-term 
unemployed,  and  then  of  workers  laid  off  in  smaller  scale  layoff. 
And  even  so,  a  number  of  them  had  to  develop  very  long  waiting 
lists,  making  early  intervention  impossible  to  achieve. 

To  improve  the  ability  of  EDWAA  to  respond  to  recessions  we 
suggest  improving  the  allocation  formula  by  funding  or  supporting 
data  collection  efforts,  to  encourage  or  require  States  to  provide 
discretionary  funding,  and  if  possible,  to  increase  the  total  amount 
of  EDWAA  funding  during  downturns  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  services. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Katherine  P.  Dickinson  follows:] 
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Prepared  by: 
{Catherine  P.  Dickinson 


Introduction 

The  Study  of  the  Implementation  of  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Act  (EDWAA)  followed  the  implementation  of  EDWAA  from  its  first 
program  year  through  the  current  program  year  (i.e.,  PY  89  through  PY  92).  The 
objectives  of  this  study  were  to  provide  the  U.'S.  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  with 
information  about  how  states  and  substate  areas  were  implementing  the  key  features  of 
the  EDWAA  legislation  and  to  assist  DOL  in  guiding  the  development  of  EDWAA 
programs. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  three  phases.  Phase  I  consisted  of  in-depth  site  visits 
to  15  randomly  selected  states  and  30  substate  areas  in  those  states.  The  goals  of 
Phase  I  were  to: 

•  Describe  how  states  and  substate  areas  were  implementing  the 
complex  provisions  of  EDWAA. 

•  Examine  the  extent  that  EDWAA  was  being  implemented  in 
ways  that  were  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

•  Identify  early  implementation  problems  and  suggest  policy 
changes  or  clarifications  that  would  enhance  the 
implementation  of  EDWAA  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Phase  II  focused  more  directly  on  the  types  of  services  provided  to  dislocated 
workers.  We  conducted  in-depth  site  visits  to  a  10  randomly  selected  states  and,  within 
those  states,  20  ongoing  EDWAA  programs  and  10  special  projects  funded  with  state 
40%  or  10%  funds.   Specific  goals  of  Phase  II  were  to: 

•  Describe  the  range  of  EDWAA  services  provided  to  dislocated 
workers  through  ongoing  EDWAA  programs  and  through 
special  projects. 

•  Examine  the  extent  that  EDWAA  services  in  ongoing 
programs  and  in  special  projects  were  responsive  to  the 
distinct  needs  of  dislocated  workers. 

•  Identify  areas  in  which  the  responsiveness  of  dislocated 
worker  services  can  be  improved  through  revising  federal, 
state,  and  substate  policies  and  practices. 

•  Describe  how  state  and  substate  area  EDWAA  programs 
responded  to  the  economic  downturn  that  began  during  PY  90. 

Phase  III  consisted  of  two  parts.  We  conducted  a  survey  of  all  EDWAA  substate 
areas  to  obtain  information  about  how  their  ongoing  EDWAA  programs  were  organized 
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and  characteristics  of  their  services.  We  then  conducted  in-depth  site  visits  to  20 
substate  areas  that  had  well-developed  EDWAA  services,  as  indicated  by  their  survey 
responses  and  verified  by  subsequent  telephone  discussions.  The  goals  of  Phase  K 
were  to: 

•    Using  survey  responses: 


-Describe  how  EDWAA  programs  were  organized 
nationwide  and  examine  the  association  between 
organizational  features  and  outcomes  achieved. 

-Examine  the  effects  of  state  policies  and  substate  area 
practices  on  the  types  of  dislocated  workers  enrolled  in 


EDWAA. 

-Examine  the  responsiveness  of  services  nationwide, 
determine  what  influenced  the  responsiveness  of  services, 
and  examine  the  associations  between  the  responsiveness 
of  services  and  outcomes  achieved. 

•    Using  information  for  the  site  visits: 

-Describe  examples  of  strategies  that  substate  areas  use  to 
provide  responsive  services. 

-Identify  factors  that  impede  and  those  that  facilitate 
delivery  of  responsive  services. 

-Prepare  a  guide  for  substate  areas  that  describes  examples 
of  well -developed,  responsive  services  provided  by 
EDWAA  programs  operating  in  a  variety  of 
environments. 

The  analysis  of  the  site  visit  information  from  Phase  m  is  still  ongoing. 

Below  we  highlight  the  results  of  this  study  as  they  pertain  to  the  responsiveness 
of  EDWAA  services  and  the  key  themes  of  the  EDWAA  legislation.  We  then  identify 
the  implications  of  the  findings  for  EDWAA  policies  and  practices. 

Responsiveness  of  EDWAA  Services 

Model  of  Responsive  Dislocated  Worker  Services 

We  developed  a  conceptual  model  that  specifies  the  particular  needs  of  dislocated 
workers  and  provides  a  framework  for  describing  how  well  EDWAA  services  respond 
to  those  needs.  This  framework  was  based  in  part  on  the  information  obtained  from 
states  and  substate  areas  visited  during  the  Phase  I  case  studies. 
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Dislocated  workers  vary  tremendously  in  terms  of  their  existing  skill  levels, 
previous  occupations  and  industries,  and  their  previous  wage  levels.  Yet,  despite  this 
diversity  in  previous  experiences,  dislocated  workers  also  tend  to  share  special 
characteristics  because  of  being  dislocated,  including: 

•  Significant  psychological  stress  in  response  to  being  laid  off. 

•  Little  recent  information  about  labor  market  opportunities. 

•  No  recent  experience  in  looking  for  a  job. 

•  Substantial  work  experience  and  work  maturity. 

•  Existing  occupational  skills  that  may  be  obsolete  or  not  in 
demand  in  the  local  economy. 

•  Financial  crisis  due  to  lack  of  income  and  substantial 
household  financial  obligations. 

To  be  responsive  both  to  the  diversity  of  experiences  and  to  the  common 
characteristics  of  dislocated  workers,  EDWAA  services  should  include  the  following: 

•  Early  intervention  services,  provided  before  or  as  soon  as 
possible  after  layoff.  These  early  intervention  services 
include: 

-Rapid-response  worker  orientation,  held  soon  after  notice 
of  layoff  is  received,  which  provide  information  about 
EDWAA  services,  other  community  resources,  and  the 
local  labor  market. 

-Prelayoff  services  that  are  comprehensive  and  address  the 
specific  crisis  needs  of  the  affected  workers. 

-Recruitment  of  affected  workers  into  ongoing  EDWAA 
services  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  Assistance  in  developing  a  plan  for  reemployment,  which 
should  include: 

-Assessment  of  the  worker's  basic  skills,  vocational 
aptitudes  and  interest,  and  the  transferability  of  existing 
vocational  skills. 

-Assistance  in  identifying  immediate  and  longer-term 
career  goals  and  development  of  a  plan  for  services  to 
help  clients  meet  those  goals. 

•  Basic  readjustment  services,  including  crisis  adjustment 
assistance,  training  in  job  search  strategies,  and  assistance  in 
finding  jobs.  These  services  should  be: 
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-Provided  to  those  interested  in  immediate  employment  as 
well  as  retraining  participants. 

-Sensitive  to  the  distinct  characteristics  of  dislocated 
workers,  particularly  their  work  maturity  and  need  for 
reemployment  at  high  wages. 

•  Retraining  services  necessary  to  achieve  reemployment  goals, 
which  should  include: 

-A  broad  range  of  retraining  options,  including  training 
for  dislocated  workers  with  limited  basic  skills  and 
training  in  higher-level  as  well  as  entry-level  occupations. 

-Training  content  and  methods  that  are  appropriate  for 
adults  who  often  have  substantial  vocational  skills. 

•  A  plan  to  address  the  need  for  income  support  and  supportive 
service  during  services. 

Using  these  characteristics  of  responsive  services,  we  assessed  the  services 
provided  in  the  sample  of  ongoing  programs  and  special  projects  that  were  funded  with 
either  state  40%  or  10%  funds.  Although  the  survey  could  not  ask  about  all  the 
characteristics  of  training  covered  in  the  in-depth  site  visits,  we  used  to  the  survey  data 
to  create  indicators  of  the  responsiveness  of  EDWAA  services.  We  then  examined  the 
effects  of  state  policies  and  substate  area  practices  on  the  responsiveness  of  services, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  responsiveness  of  EDWAA  services  and  the  outcomes 
achieved  by  the  dislocated  workers  served. 

EDWAA  Services  in  Ongoing  Substate  Area  Programs 


Early  intervention  includes  rapid  response  activities  and  early  provision  of  needed 
services.  Dislocated  workers  generally  can  benefit  from  early  intervention  services  that 
address  their  immediate  crisis  needs,  provide  current  information  about  available 
services  and  reemployment  opportunities,  and  encourage  prompt  receipt  of  basic 
readjustment  and  retraining  services. 

Rapid  Response.  Although  the  EDWAA  legislation  specifically  calls  for  states 
to  lead  rapid  response  efforts,  the  recession  pointed  out  problems  with  that 
requirement.  Half  of  the  Phase  II  states  experienced  severe  budgetary  problems 
because  of  the  worsening  economy,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  hiring  freezes  or 
substantial  turnover  in  EDWAA  staff.  As  a  consequence  of  their  states'  budgetary 
problems,  about  a  third  of  the  case  study  substate  areas  conducted  virtually  all  rapid- 
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response  activities  on  their  own,  without  state  assistance.  We  found  no  association 
between  the  responsiveness  of  rapid  response  activities  and  whether  they  were  led  by 
the  state  or  substate  area.  Although  the  need  for  a  well-functioning,  experienced  rapid- 
response  team  is  at  its  greatest  during  an  economic  downturn,  the  capacity  of  states  to 
provide  such  a  team  was  often  strained  during  an  economic  downturn. 

The  WARN  legislation  was  widely  viewed  as  essential  to  learning  about  large- 
scale  dislocations  and  to  reaching  the  affected  workers  before  the  dislocation  occurred. 
Coordination  with  the  Employment  Service  (ES)  and  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI) 
systems  also  facilitated  learning  of  both  large  and  small  scale  dislocations,  although 
often  not  until  the  layoff  had  already  taken  place. 

The  EDWAA  legislation's  emphasis  o»i  rapid  response  substantially  increased  the 
number  of  dislocated  workers  receiving  timely  information  about  EDWAA  and  related 
services.  However,  during  the  Phase  II  site  visits  we  found  that  many  sites  were  not 
able  to  respond  to  all  the  layoffs  in  their  community  because  of  budget  limitations.  As 
a  result,  several  substate  areas  responded  only  to  large-scale  dislocations,  particularly 
those  with  more  advance  notification. 

Rapid  response  activities  typically  involved  contacting  employers  and  holding 
worker  orientation  sessions.  Most  study  sites  used  worker  orientation  meetings  to 
inform  dislocated  workers  about  the  full  range  of  EDWAA  services,  as  well  as  services 
available  from  the  ES/UI  system.  However,  in  about  half  of  the  substate  areas, 
dislocated  workers  were  not  given  any  information  about  employment  opportunities  in 
the  local  labor  market. 

The  legislative  intent  of  rapid  response  was  not  simply  to  conduct  worker 
orientations  but  to  use  those  orientations  to  link  the  affected  workers  to  services  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  help  them  adjust  to  the  crisis  of  dislocation,  develop 
reemployment  plans,  and  begin  needed  retraining  before  the  dislocated  workers 
financial  resources  are  exhausted.  This  intent  was  less  commonly  met,  although  we 
found  many  substate  areas  with  responsive  practices. 

PrelayofT  Services.  One-third  of  the  study  sites  provided  prelayoff  services, 
beyond  orientation,  to  at  least  some  dislocated  workers.  The  major  emphasis  of 
prelayoff  services  was  on  crisis  adjustment,  in  the  form  of  financial  management  or 
stress  management  workshops.  Other  sites  also  conducted  workshops  to  help  dislocated 
workers  choose  reemployment  career  goals  and  to  teach  job  search  skills.  Two  substate 
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areas  helped  dislocated  workers  begin  basic  skills  retraining  classes  before  they  were 
laid  off. 

Early  Recruitment.  About  half  the  substate  areas  studied  used  their  rapid 
response  activities  to  recruit  o.  *ocated  workers  into  ongoing  EDWAA  programs  soon 
after  their  layoffs.  Early  recruitment  mechanisms  included  conducting  EDWAA  intake 
on-site  during  worker  orientations,  contacting  attendees  with  follow-up  letters  or 
telephone  calls,  establishing  labor-management  committees  to  assist  with  recruitment 
efforts,  and  providing  on-site  prelayoff  services. 

Less  responsive  sites  generally  waited  for  applicants  to  come  to  the  substate 
area's  offices  seeking  EDWAA  services,  which  in  many  cases  was  not  until  the 
workers*  severance  pay  or  UI  beneiits  were  nearly  exhausted.  Further,  as  demand  for 
EDWAA  services  increased  because  of  the  recession,  several  substate  areas  did  not 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  enroll  all  those  seeking  assistance  and  developed  waiting  lists 
for  services. 

Survey  Results.  The  survey  analysis  indicated  that  states  that  provided  technical 
assistance  on  EDWAA  issues  increased  the  responsiveness  of  early  intervention  services 
provided  by  their  substate  areas.  Further,  substate  areas  that  formed  labor-management 
committees,  coordinated  with  other  agencies,  and  recruited  workers  from  many  sources 
also  provided  more  responsive  early  intervention  services.  Substate  areas  that 
integrated  a  high  proportion  of  their  EDWAA  services  with  Title  II-A  services, 
howev<t,  tended  to  provide  less  responsive  early  intervention  services. 

Substate  areas  with  more  responsive  early  intervention  services  enrolled 
dislocated  workers  sooner  after  their  layoff.  Importantly,  workers  in  substate  areas 
providing  more  responsive  early  intervention  services,  particularly  prelayoff  services, 
had  higher  wage  rates  13  weeks  after  terminating  from  the  program. 

Further  the  survey  results  emphasize  the  importance  of  early  enrollment  into 
services.  Clients  who  were  unemployed  15  or  more  weeks  by  the  time  they  enrolled  in 
EDWAA  received  significantly  less  basic  skills  remediation  and  were  more  likely  to 
participate  in  shorter-term  training,  particularly  on-the-job  training,  probably  because 
of  their  greater  need  for  immediate  income. 
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Bask  Readjustment  Services 

Basic  readjustment  services  needed  by  dislocated  workers  include  a  wide  range  of 
services.  Many  dislocated  workers  need  assistance  in  handling  the  personal  and 
financial  crisis  of  being  laid  off  before  they  are  able  to  take  purposeful  action  toward 
reemployment.  Although  some  dislocated  workers  approach  the  EDWAA  program 
with  very  clear  reemployment  goals,  many  other  individuals  need  assistance  exploring 
alternative  career  opportunities.  Because  of  their  lack  of  recent  job  search  experience, 
dislocated  workers  often  need  training  in  how  to  look  for  jobs  and  assistance  in  locating 
reemployment,  either  in  or  outside  the  local  area. 

Crisis  Aa^ustment  Services.  About  half  of  the  substate  areas  provided 
responsive  postlayoff  personal  counseling  and  financial  counseling  to  address  the 
trauma  of  dislocation.  Some  provided  crisis  adjustment  services  through  individual 
counseling  sessions,  often  using  trained  mental  health  professionals;  the  rest  covered 
stress  management  and  financial  management  in  workshops  that  emphasized  group 
participation  and  peer  support.  Individuals  requiring  more  intensive  services  were 
usually  referred  to  community  agencies  for  additional  assistance. 

The  remaining  sites  did  not  emphasize  crisis  adjustment  services  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Staff  in  these  sites  generally  lacked  expertise  in  personal  and  financial 
counseling.  In  addition,  some  staff  wanted  to  encourage  clients  to  take  the  initiative  to 
solve  their  own  problems.  Finally,  most  of  these  substate  areas  did  not  serve  dislocated 
workers  until  they  had  been  unemployed  for  some  time  and  the  initial  crisis  had  passed. 

Assessment.  Practices  to  assess  clients*  interests  and  abilities  varied 
tremendously  among  the  Phase  II  sites.  About  one-third  of  the  substate  areas  had  very 
responsive  assessment  practices  that  used  objective  tests  to  generate  information  about 
clients'  aptitudes  and  interests  to  help  in  career  counseling  and  service  planning.  Other 
substate  areas  assessed  clients  for  a  different  purpose-to  screen  entry  into  retraining 
programs  selected  by  participants.  Still  other  substate  areas  made  little  use  of  formal 
assessments,  either  because  staff  were  not  trained  in  the  use  of  these  techniques  or 
because  caseloads  were  too  high  to  spend  the  required  time. 

Career  Planning.  Career  planning,  including  the  provision  of  current  labor 
market  information,  is  an  essential  service  because  many  dislocated  workers  need  to 
choose  a  new  occupation.  The  quality  of  the  career  and  labor  market  information 
provided  varied  substantially.  About  a  quarter  of  the  substate  areas  studies  provided 
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responsive  career  planning  to  all  dislocated  workers  through  group  workshops  and 
individual  counseling. 

In  other  sites,  career  counseling  was  less  responsive.  Some  sites  failed  to  provide 
accurate  information  about  the  expected  labor  demand  for  different  occupations. 
Further,  about  one-third  of  the  substate  areas  studied  reserved  career  counseling  for 
individuals  interested  in  retraining  and  offered  no  assistance  in  developing  appropriate 
reemployment  goals  to  those  interested  in  immediate  employment. 

Service  Planning.  A  third  of  the  substate  areas  had  very  responsive  service 
planning  procedures  that  encouraged  setting  of  intermediate  as  well  as  long-range  goals 
and  emphasized  the  selection  of  services  that  would  lead  to  high-quality  long-term 
employment.  In  these  sites,  a  variety  of  EDWAA  basic  readjustment  and  retraining 
services  were  available  and  service  plans  were  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
client. 

The  service  planning  practices  in  the  remaining  substate  areas  were  less 
responsive.  Some  reserved  service  planning  for  those  who  had  already  decided  to  enter- 
retraining  rather  than  assisting  dislocated  workers  in  making  this  key  decision.  Others 
referred  workers  to  providers'  programs  that  needed  participants  rather  referring  clients 
to  the  services  that  best  matched  their  interests  and  employment  goals.  Still  others 
offered  such  a  limited  range  of  services  that  they  could  not  develop  service  plans  that 
responded  to  the  diverse  needs  of  dislocated  workers. 

Job  Search  Training  and  Assistance.  Overall,  a  third  of  the  substate  areas 
provided  highly  responsive  job  search  training  and  job  search  assistance  to  dislocated 
workers.  These  sites  provided  job  search  services  to  participants  interested  in 
immediate  employment  as  well  as  to  retraining  participants.  Job  search  training  was 
intensive  and  was  oriented  to  helping  workers  to  look  for  high-wage  jobs.  These  sites 
provided  ongoing  assistance  during  job  search  through  job  clubs  or  assistance  from 
vocational  counselors  or  job  developers. 

Among  the  remaining  sites,  moderately  responsive  job  search  training/assistance, 
targeted  to  retraining  participants,  was  provided  by  another  third  of  the  substate  areas. 
Job  search  training  in  these  sites  was  shorter.  Ongoing  job  search  assistance  in  these 
sites  was  provided  through  periodic  counseling  contacts  or  referrals  to  the  local  ES 
office. 
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Unresponsive  job  search  training/assistance  was  provided  in  eight  substate  areas 
that  provided  only  brief  job  search  training  and  relied  primarily  on  the  self-placement 
efforts  of  dislocated  workers.  Job  search  training  in  these  sites  did  not  emphasize  how 
to  find  high-wage  employment. 

Relocation  Counseling  and  Assistance.  Only  two  sites,  each  of  which  had  local 
unemployment  in  excess  of  10%,  offered  relocation  counseling  to  EDWAA 
participants.  Relocation  assistance  received  little  emphasis  in  the  other  sites  for  several 
reasons.  First,  EDWAA  clients  and  their  families  were  often  not  interested  in 
relocation,  even  when  service  provider  staff  encouraged  it  as  an  option.  Second,  local 
elected  officials  tended  to  discourage  relocation  assistance  as  a  response  to  dislocation 
in  the  local  economy.  Third,  EDWAA  staff  generally  lacked  access  to  detailed 
information  about  job  opportunities  in  other  locations. 

Survey  Results.  As  was  the  case  for  early  intervention  services,  basic 
readjustment  services  were  more  responsive  in  substate  areas  that  formed  labor- 
management  committees,  coordinated  with  other  programs,  and  recruited  dislocated 
workers  from  many  sources. 

Substate  areas  with  more  responsive  basic  readjustment  services  tended  to  enroll 
clients  sooner  after  their  dislocation.  Further,  workers  enrolled  in  sites  with  more 
responsive  basic  readjustment  services  had  significantly  higher  entered  employment 
rates  than  workers  enrolled  in  sites  with  less  responsive  services,  suggesting  that 
responsive  basic  readjustment  services  lead  to  more  rapid  reemployment. 


The  EDWAA  legislation  encourages  the  provision  of  substantial  retraining  to 
dislocated  workers  who  cannot  obtain  appropriate  reemployment  without  new  skills. 
Because  of  dislocated  workers'  diversity,  the  types  of  retraining  need©'  vary 
substantially,  depending  on  the  level  of  education  and  transferable  occupational  skills  of 
dislocated  workers  as  well  as  the  jobs  available  in  the  local  labor  market.  We 
examined  the  responsiveness  of  both  basic  and  occupational  classroom  training 
services. 

Basic  Skills  Remediation.  About  one-third  of  the  substate  areas  offered  very 
responsive  basic  skills  remediation  to  dislocated  workers.  Some  of  these  sites  provided 
open-entry,  open-exit  basic  skills  instruction  directly,  using  computer-based 
remediation  facilities  or  on-site  remedial  classes.  Others  contracted  with  other  agencies 


Classroom  Training  Services 
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for  basic  skills  instruction  tailored  to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  A  variety  of 
remediation  options  in  these  sites  permitted  basic  skills  training  assignments  to 
correspond  to  the  particular  level  of  instruction  needed  by  individual  workers. 

The  remaining  substate  areas  offered  less  responsive  basic  skills  remediation 
services.  Half  of  these  substate  areas  referred  dislocated  workers  needing  basic  skills 
remediation  to  other  community  agencies,  but  four  did  not  arrange  for  any  basic  skills 
remediation.  Unfortunately,  three  of  these  sites  without  any  remediation  opportunities 
served  many  dislocated  workers  with  severe  basic  skills  limitations. 

Barriers  to  providing  responsive  basic  skills  training  included  limited  local 
educational  resources,  inadequate  EDWAA  funding,  and  a  belief  that  basic  skills 
training  was  not  an  appropriate  EDWAA  retraining  activity. 

Classroom  Training  in  Occupational  Skills.  About  a  third  of  the  substate  areas 
offered  responsive  classroom  training  in  occupational  skills.  These  sites  offered  a  mix 
of  short-term  training  options  (to  accommodate  dislocated  workers  who  wanted  quick 
reentry  into  the  workforce)  and  longer-term  training  (for  those  who  wanted  more 
extensive  retraining),  but  with  an  overall  emphasis  on  more  substantial  training  of 
longer  duration.  Training  was  available  in  a  variety  of  occupational  areas  and  skill 
levels,  including  both  entry-level  and  advanced  occupational  skills  to  take  advantage  of 
the  previous  work  experience  and  skills  of  dislocated  workers.  Substate  area 
administrators  guided  the  content  of  retraining  curricula  in  these  sites,  reviewing  the 
appropriateness  of  courses  for  dislocated  workers  and  increasing  the  accessibility  of 
course  offerings.  Most  of  the  sites  with  highly  responsive  training  also  offered  a  broad 
range  of  placement  services  to  participants  after  training,  including  job  search  training 
classes,  job  clubs,  and  placement  assistance. 

The  remaining  substate  areas  provided  less  responsive  occupational  classroom 
training,  generally  providing  training  in  entry-level  skills  rather  than  offering  a  mix  of 
options  appropriate  for  both  high-skilled  and  low-skilled  dislocated  workers.  Several 
sites  offered  only  short-term  training  in  entry-level  occupations;  two  offered  retraining 
in  a  very  limited  number  of  occupations.  Substate  areas  with  less  responsive  training 
rarely  reviewed  the  appropriateness  of  retraining  curricula  for  dislocated  workers. 
Clients  who  were  not  placed  immediately  after  training  were  not  quickly  linked  to  other 
placement  services  in  these  sites,  and  placements  in  occupations  unrelated  to  training 
occurred  more  frequently  than  in  the  responsive  sites. 
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Survey  Results.  Substate  areas  that  coordinated  with  other  agencies  provided 
more  responsive  classroom  training  because  they  were  able  to  offer  a  wider  range  of 
services.  Dislocated  workers  served  by  substate  areas  with  more  responsive  retraining 
services  earned  significantly  higher  wages  rates  when  they  terminated  from  the 
program,  suggesting  that  more  responsive  retraining  leads  to  greater  wage  replacement. 

On-the-job  Training 

Another  retraining  option  is  on-the  job  training  (OJT).  OJT  positions  should 
provide  training  in  new  skills  and  should  cover  a  range  of  occupations  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  workers  assigned  to  this  service  option  and  that  will  lead  to 
stable  employment. 

A  third  of  the  substate  areas  offered  OJT  that  was  at  least  moderately  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  All  of  these  substate  areas  tried  to  ensure  that 
dislocated  workers  were  learning  new  skills  in  their  OJT  jobs.  Most  provided  OJT  in 
higher- skilled  as  well  as  entry-level  jobs. 

In  contrast,  another  forty  percent  of  the  substate  areas  provided  very  unresponsive 
training  through  OJT.  All  these  sites  provided  OJT  only  in  entry-level  occupations  and 
paid  little  attention  to  whether  new  skills  were  to  be  acquired.  Unfortunately,  four  of 
the  substate  areas  with  unresponsive  services  used  OJT  for  a  high  proportion  of 
EDWAA  clients. 

Across  all  substate  areas,  relatively  little  attention  was  given  to  whether  OJT 
assignments  were  for  jobs  *hat  were  in  demand  in  the  local  labor  market.  In  many 
cases  it  was  assumed  that  if  an  employer  had  a  job  opening,  the  occupation  was  in 
demand.  Only  two  substate  areas  had  developed  explicit  criteria  for  tt\s  occupations  for 
which  they  would  write  OJT  contracts  (i.e.,  stable  and  growing  occupations). 

The  survey  analysis  indicated  that  OJT  was  more  commonly  provided  in  substate 
areas  that  integrate  EDWAA  and  Title  II-A  services  but  that  OJT  services  were  less 
responsive  in  those  substate  areas.  Further,  dislxated  workers  who  were  unemployed 
15  or  more  weeks  when  they  applied  for  EDWAA  services  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  receive  OJT,  probably  because  of  their  greater  need  for  immediate  income. 
Substate  areas  that  relied  more  heavily  on  OJT  tended  to  have  higher  entered 
employment  rates  but  lower  wage  rates. 
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Supportive  Services 

Supportive  services  were  generally  targeted  to  EDWAA  clients  attending 
classroom  training.  In  most  of  the  sites  that  offered  classroom  training,  participants 
could  receive  at  least  some  supportive  services.  In  contrast,  only  four  sub  state  areas 
provided  supportive  services  to  participants  in  OJT. 

Supportive  services  were  particularly  responsive  in  three  substate  areas  that 
offered  transportation  assistance,  child  care  assistance,  other  instructional  and  work- 
related  support.,  and  needs-related  payments  to  EDWAA  participants.  Many  other 
substate  areas  provided  a  moderate  level  of  supportive  services,  including  transportation 
and/or  child  care  assistance  out  no  needs-related  payments.  Five  substate  areas, 
however,  provided  no  supportive  services  to  EDWAA  participants,  believing  that 
supportive  services  were  not  needed  by  or  were  not  appropriate  for  dislocated  workers. 

Nationwide  about  90%  of  the  substate  areas  reported  offering  some  type  of 
supportive  services,  although  only  30%  provided  any  needs-related  payments.  When 
available,  supportive  services  were  typically  provided  to  relatively  few  participants.  In 
about  half  of  substate  areas,  supportive  services  were  provided  to  25%  or  less  of 
participants.  Only  20%  of  substate  areas  provide  needs-related  payments  to  more  than 
5%  of  their  participants.  Among  substate  areas  providing  needs-related  payments,  60% 
provided  $50  per  week  or  less  in  support.  Reasons  for  providing  limited  supportive 
services  included  inadequate  funding  and  the  lack  of  budget  flexibility  because  of  other 
EDWAA  expenditure  limitations  and  requirements.  Dislocated  workers  served  by 
programs  providing  more  extensive  supportive  services  tended  to  have  lower 
employment  rates  at  termination,  perhaps  because  such  services  reduce  how  quickly 
participants  find  jobs  after  leaving  the  program. 


Although  several  problem  areas  were  identified  in  our  Phase  II  site  visits,  we 
found  multiple  examples  of  responsive  services  in  every  area.  In  the  survey  analysis, 
we  found  substate  areas  with  more  responsive  services  overall  have  substantially  higher 
entered  employment  rates,  suggesting  that  their  participants  found  reemployment  more 
rapidly,  and  higher  wage  rater.  13  weeks  after  leaving  the  program,  suggesting  that 
their  participants  achieved  greater  wage  replacement.  Thus,  we  strongly  encourage 
disseminating  models  of  responsive  services  to  assist  substate  areas  in  meeting  the  goals 
of  the  EDWAA  program. 


Overall  Responsiveness  of  Services 
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EDWAA  Services  in  Special  Projects 

Phase  II  also  examined  the  responsiveness  of  training  provided  in  10  special 
projects.   All  of  these  projects  received  at  least  part  of  their  funding  from  state  4096  or 
10%  funds,  and  the  service  delivery  arrangements  in  each  project  were  different  in 
some  way  from  the  substate  area's  ongoing  service  delivery  system.  Eight  or  the 
sampled  projects  were  plant-specific  and  included  three  defense-related  manufacturers, 
two  military  base  closures,  and  timber,  food  processing,  and  textile  plants.  One 
targeted  services  to  members  of  a  single  union  working  in  a  set  of  related  industries, 
and  one  coordinated  "front-end"  services  from  a  number  of  service  agencies  in  the  form 
of  a  one-stop  client  intake  center. 

Characteristics  of  Special  Projects 
Several  factors  accounted  for  the  decision  to  set  up  a  separate  delivery  mechanism 
in  the  special  projects.  Most  important  by  far  were  the  size  and  political  visibility  of 
the  dislocation,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  service  capacities  and  resources  of 
the  substate  area's  formula-funded  program.  These  dislocations  also  tended  to  have 
relatively  long  advai.ee  warnings,  which  made  project  planning  more  feasible  and  made 
it  worthwhile  to  invest  in  on-site  service  centers.  Previous  substate  experience  in 
operating  special  projects  and  strong  up-front  company  involvement  enabled  project 
organizers  to  build  on  designs  and  procedures  that  had  already  been  tested  and  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  employer's  interest  and  commitment.  Finally,  in  several  cases  the 
special  project  allowed  states  or  substate  areas  to  try  out  new  types  of  administrative 
entity  or  service  delivery  arrangements. 

The  dislocation  events  that  led  to  these  special  projects  posed  exceptional 
challenges— the  potential  for  devastating  "spin-off  effects"  on  the  local  economy,  large 
numbers  of  workers  with  similar  skills  seeking  jobs  at  the  same  time— but  they  also 
provoked  an  exceptional  level  of  response.  The  special  projects  as  a  whole  were 
characterized  by  unusually  close  cooperation  among  the  substate  area,  state  rapid 
response  team,  employer,  local  government,  and  community  groups.  Support  from 
multiple  funding  streams  was  specially  earmarked  for  the  project,  permitting  expanded 
coverage  of  the  target  population  or  expanded  services.  Longer  advance  notice  of  the 
layoff  or  closure  allowed  extra  time  for  specially  tailored  services  to  be  designed  and 
implemented. 

The  participation  of  multiple  organizations  in  project  design  and  the  use  of  on-site 
service  centers  also  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  special  projects.  Active 
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participation  by  the  employer,  labor-management  committees,  and  the  community 
college  system,  along  with  the  use  of  worker  surveys  in  designing  projects,  was 
associated  with  more  responsive  services.  Projects  in  which  the  substate  area  was  the 
only  design  influence  were  less  able  to  provide  responsive  services.  In  addition,  six 
projects  operated  service  centers  at  or  near  the  work  site.  These  centers  generally  had  a 
very  positive  effect  on  recruitment,  early  intervention,  placement  efforts,  and  case 
management.  In  two  cases,  however,  locating  centers  on  the  plant  premises  led  to 
problems  with  workers  who  did  not  distinguish  between  EDWAA  and  "the  company 
that  is  taking  our  jobs  away." 

Two  of  the  sample  projects  arose  from  military  base  closures  and  served  both 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  As  a  rule,  base  closures  have  the  advantage  of  very 
long  advance  notice  before  layoffs  occur.  However,  this  advantage  can  be  lost  if 
planning  is  hampered  by  uncertainties  about  the  size,  timing,  and  composition  of 
layoffs,  as  happened  in  one  case.  Both  base  closure  projects  reported  initial  problems 
in  gaining  access  to  the  base  and  in  communicating  with  the  military  command.  In  one 
case,  communication  problems  were  eased  by  the  early  formation  of  a  labor- 
management  committee  headed  by  a  base  officer.  Staff  counselors  also  found  that 
EDWAA  eligibility  rules  may  be  difficult  to  apply  to  military  personnel  and  indicated 
that  a  standard  set  of  guidelines  for  armed  forces  applicants  would  be  useful. 

Responsiveness  of  Special  Projects  Versus  Ongoing 
Substate  Services 

Special  projects  in  the  sample  tended  to  serve  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their 
eligible  populations;  three  projects  enrolled  60%  or  more  of  all  eligible  workers,  and 
three  others  served  40%  or  more.  Recruitment  was  aided  by  on-site  centers,  company 
and  union  cooperation,  early  intervention,  and  easier  eligibility  determination.  In 
general,  the  special  projects  offered  early  intervention  services  that  were  more  intensive 
than  those  in  ongoing  substate  programs,  particularly  where  employers  provided 
adequate  advance  notice.  Half  the  sample  projects  provided  their  full  range  of  basic 
readjustment  services  both  before  and  after  layoff. 

The  special  projects  were  more  likely  than  ongoing  EDWAA  programs  to  treat 
basic  readjustment  services  as  substantial  services  in  their  own  right,  and  not  merely  as 
adjuncts  to  training.  Eight  projects  provided  job  search  workshops,  job  clubs,  or  both; 
in  several  cases  they  were  of  exceptional  quality.  Placement  services  were  oriented  to 
higher-skilled  technical  and  managerial  jobs  as  well  as  entry-level  positions, 
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•  Promoting  labor-management  cooperation  in  designing  and 
implementing  services  to  dislocated  workers. 

•  Improving  resource  management  practices  and  accountability 
for  services  and  outcomes. 

•  Encouraging  states  and  substate  areas  to  take  a  long-term  view 
of  worker  readjustment,  including  offering  long-term  training, 
where  appropriate. 

•  Extending  program  coverage  to  broad  segments  of  the  eligible 
dislocated  worker  population. 

The  site  visits  to  states  and  substate  areas  in  all  phases  of  this  study,  as  well  as  the 
survey  analysis,  examined  how  states  and  substate  areas  responded  to  these  themes,  the 
extent  that  the  intent  of  these  themes  was  being  realized,  and  how  these  aspects  of 
EDWAA  enhanced  the  services  received  and  the  outcomes  achieved  by  dislocated 
workers. 

Building  a  Substate  Delivery  System 

The  EDWAA  legislation  rwjuirci  states  to  create  an  ongoing  substate  delivery 
system  covering  the  entire  state,  which  was  intended  to  result  in  broader  and  more 
timely  coverage  of  dislocations  throughout  the  state.  This  study  examined  several 
issues  related  to  the  substate  delivery  system,  including  targeting  funds  to  areas  in 
need,  the  designation  of  substate  entities,  and  efforts  by  states  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  substate  areas  to  serve  dislocated  workers  effectively. 

Targeting  Areas  in  Need 
Allocation  Formulas.  The  formulas  that  states  use  to  allocate  funds  to  their 
substate  areas  vary  widely  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  (1)  the  extent  of  recent 
dislocations,  (2)  the  amount  of  unemployment,  and  (3)  the  number  of  long-term 
unemployed  in  the  area.  The  relative  emphasis  placed  on  these  major  factors  affected 
all  facets  of  EDWAA  design  and  operations.  Substate  areas  in  states  with  formulas  that 
emphasized  the  amount  of  recent  dislocations  (instead  of  one  of  the  other  two  factors): 

•  Developed  more  nonfmancial  coordination  linkages. 

•  Recruited  from  dislocated-worker  specific  sources  more  often. 

•  Served  more  workers  from  substantial  layoffs. 

•  Served  more  recently  laid  off  workers. 

•  Provided  more  basic  skills  training  and  less  OJT. 
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particularly  in  those  projects  with  strong  company  involvement.  Overall,  however, 
counseling,  assessment,  and  case  management  services  were  not  substantially  different 
from  those  in  ongoing  substate  programs. 

With  regard  to  classroom  basic  skills  training,  there  was  little  difference  between 
the  special  projects  and  substate  areas  in  the  range  and.  overall  quality  of  the  training. 
Special  projects  also  tended  to  provide  a  greater  diversity  of  occupational  skills 
training,  particularly  for  higher-skilled  jobs.  Six  projects  offered  some  form  of 
classroom  occupational  training  that  was  custom  tailored  for  project  participants. 

Special  projects  were  more  likely  than  ongoing  substate  area  programs  to  provide 
supportive  services  and  offered  a  wider  range  of  these  services.  In  addition  to  child 
care  and  transportation,  several  projects  provided  needs-related  payments,  housing 
assistance,  or  medical  insurance  coverage  for  participants.  Community  organizations 
were  more  closely  involved  in  providing  supportive  services,  especially  housing 
assistance. 

The  finding  that  special  projects  provided  more  responsive  training  than  ongoing 
programs  does  not  imply  that  all  EDWAA  services  should  be  provided  through  special 
projects.  As  indicated  above,  these  projects  were  initiated  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  and  were  facilitated  by  a  wider  community  involvement  and  often 
substantial  contributions  by  employers.  Nonetheless,  an  important  lesson  from  these 
special  projects  is  that  they  tended  to  be  more  responsive  because  they  were  able  to 
design  services  to  meet  the  distinct  needs  of  tneir  participant  populations.  Greater 
attention  to  the  specific  needs  of  affected  workers  would  likely  increase  the 
responsiveness  of  ongoing  programs  in  many  substate  areas. 

Themes  or  the  EDWAA  Legislation 

The  second  focus  of  this  study  was  on  how  the  major  the  themes  of  the  EDWAA 
legislation  were  implemented  by  states  and  substate  areas.  In  addition  to  the  strong 
emphasis  on  rapid  response,  discussed  above,  the  EDWAA  legislation  emphasizes  the 
following  themes: 

•  Building  the  capacity  of  substate  areas  to  plan  and  administer 
dislocated  workers  services. 

•  Encouraging  coordination  between  EDWAA  resources  and 
other  federal,  state,  and  local  programs  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  services  to  dislocated  workers. 
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On  the  other  hand,  substate  areas  in  these  states  attained  lower  wage  rates, 
presumably  because  of  the  higher  levels  of  dislocation  in  communities  re^ivi-  more 
funding. 

In  our  case  studies  we  found  that  an  important  reason  that  slates  did  not  weight 
more  heavily  the  amount  of  current  dislocation  in  their  allocation  formulas  was  the  lack 
of  data.  If  the  current  proposal  to  develop  a  system  for  tracking  layoffs  is  approved,  it 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  states  to  target  funds  to  areas  experiencing  the  greatest 
level  of  dislocations. 

Discretionary  Rinding.  The  recession  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
dislocated  workers  needing  services  in  many  substate  areas  As  a  result,  in  our  Phase  D 
site  visits,  the  majority  of  substate  areas  found  that  their  initial  allocations  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  in  their  area.  In  the  substate  areas  with 
moderate  dislocation,  discretionary  supplementary  grants  from  10% ,  40% ,  or  Nauonal 
Reserve  funds  were  generally  considered  adequate  to  .espond  to  the  existing  level  of 
demand  for  EDWAA  services,  although  several  substate  areas  with  moderate 
dislocation  curtailed  their  recruitment  efforts  so  as  not  to  generate  an  excess  demand  for 
services. 

In  the  substate  areas  with  high  dislocation,  however,  discretionary  funding 
resulted  in  adequate  funding  in  only  about  half  the  sites.  In  the  remaining  sites,  final 
funding  levels  were  not  adequate  to  respond  to  the  existing  demand  for  EDWAA 
services  These  substate  areas  were  forced  to  take  a  variety  of  steps,  including  drasnc 
cutbacks  in  EDWAA  recruitment  (such  as  elimination  of  foUow-up  contacts  to  workers 
attending  rapid  response  orientations),  implementation  of  waiting  lists  for  EDWAA 
enrollment,  and  closing  enrollments  in  retraining  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
program  year.  The  use  of  waiting  lists  and  down  scaling  of  recruitment  efforts  became 
more  widespread  in  subsequent  years  as  the  recession  deepened. 

Several  states  felt  that  they  had  not  held  sufficient  funds  in  reserve  for 
discretionary  grants  to  substate  areas  in  need  and  regretted  having  committed 
substantial  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  yean,  for  example,  for  projects  to 
serve  special  populations.  Many  of  these  states  had  committed  their  funds  early  out  of 
concern  about  meeting  their  expenditure  requirements. 

The  total  amount  of  EDWAA  funding  does  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
economy,  and  therefore,  on  the  amount  of  current  dislocation.  As  a  result,  strategies 
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that  work  well  in  years  of  high  demand  for  services,  such  as  holding  funds  in  reserve, 
may  result  in  under  expenditures  when  the  economy  improves.  The  experiences  during 
the  recession  point  out  a  fundamental  tension  between  the  goal  of  being  able  to  respond 
to  unanticipated  needs  and  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  all  funds  are  spent  within  a  given 
year. 

Designating  SubsUte  Entities 
Most  states  designated  Title  H-A  SDAs  as  EDWAA  substate  entities,  for  the  most 
part  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  training  capacity  at  the  local  level.  This  study 
investigated  several  issues  relating  to  this  choice. 

running  Levels.  Because  states  usually  selected  all  their  SDAs  as  EDWAA 
substaf ;  areas,  some  substate  areas  received  relatively  small  amounts  of  EDWAA 
funding.  We  found  that  the  level  of  funding  had  some  influence  on  EDWAA 
organization:  substate  areas  that  received  less  funding  were  more  likely  to  integrate 
their  EDWAA  and  Title  II- A  services  and  to  provide  services  in  house.  The  level  of 
funding  had  relatively  few  effects  on  the  types  of  clients  served  or  the  types  of  services 
provided  although  areas  receiving  large  levels  of  funding  provided  more  responsive 
early  intervention  services.  The  level  of  funding  did  not  significantly  affect  the 
outcomes  achieved  by  EDWAA  participants. 

The  ratio  of  EDWAA  to  Title  H-A  funding  had  more  influence  on  services  and 
outcomes.  Substate  areas  with  a  higher  ratio  of  EDWAA  to  Title  II-A  funding 
provided  significantly  more  responsive  classroom  training  and  supportive  services. 
Furthermore,  EDWAA  participants  in  these  substate  areas  tended  to  achieve  higher 
wages  at  termination  and  at  follow-up.  These  results  suggest  that  substate  areas  focus 
less  on  the  distinct  needs  of  dislocated  workers  when  EDWAA  is  only  a  small  part  of 
their  program  operations. 

Integration  of  EDWAA  and  Title  H-A  Services.  On  average,  substate  areas 
integrate  about  half  of  their  EDWAA  services  with  similar  Title  II-A  services. 
Integration  is  more  likely  in  areas  receiving  less  EDWAA  funding  and  areas  that  served 
dislocated  workers  in  the  previous  Title  III  program. 

In  general,  integration  of  EDWAA  and  Title  II-A  services  tends  to  result  in 
enrollment  of  clients  more  similar  to  Title  II-A  clients  and  provision  of  services  more 
similar  to  Title  II-A  services.  Substate  areas  that  integrate  more  services  appear  to 
focus  less  on  services  that  are  distinct  to  the  EDWAA  program,  such  as  basic 
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readjustment  and  early  intervention  services.  The  1992  JTPA  Amendments  require  that 
Title  n-A  services  be  more  individualized  to  the  needs  of  each  client.  These  changes 
may  enhance  the  responsiveness  of  EDWAA  services  as  well  in  substate  areas  that 
integrate  EDWAA  and  Title  II-A  services. 

These  results  do  not  imply  that  the  current  substate  delivery  system  should  be 
abandoned.  In  our  case  studies,  we  found  many  examples  of  substate  areas  that 
integrated  services  and  yet  provided  services  (including  early  intervention  services) 
very  responsive  to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  Thus,  integration  of  services  does 
not  preclude  responsive  services.  These  results  do  imply,  however,  that  integration  of 
EDWAA  and  Title  II-A  services  poses  several  challenges  that  substate  areas  must 
address.  Technical  assistance  efforts  should  disseminate  models  of  responsive  services 
in  both  integrated  and  separate  settings. 


The  results  of  this  study  provide  substantial  evidence  that  states  can  influence  the 
EDWAA  programs  in  their  states  through  technical  assistance  and  other  capacity 
building  efforts.  Substate  areas  in  states  that  provide  technical  assistance: 

•  Developed  more  coordination  linkages  with  other  programs. 

•  Provided  EDWAA  services  that  were  less  integrated  with 
Title  II-A  services. 

•  Enrolled  more  recently  laid  off  workers  and  fewer  long-term 
unemployed. 

•  Provided  much  more  basic  skills  training  to  dislocated 
workers,  and  less  short-term  training. 

•  Developed  more  responsive  early  intervention  services. 

•  Achieved  higher  wage  rates  for  their  participants. 

In  our  case  studies  we  found  that  many  substate  areas  were  developing  services 
for  dislocated  workers  without  much  information  about  practices  and  programs  in  other 
*u*eas.  Further,  services  tended  to  be  more  responsive  in  substate  areas  that  had  gained 
more  experience  in  serving  dislocated  workers,  through  responding  to  many  layoffs, 
and  thus  were  further  along  the  "learning  curve"  in  developing  effective  strategies. 
These  results  strongly  indicated  that  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  the  sharing  of 
information  about  EDWAA  services  among  substate  areas  can  pay  off  in  terms  of  more 
responsive  services  and  better  outcomes  for  dislocated  workers. 


Providing  Technical  Assistance 
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Increasing  Coordination 

The  legislation  calls  for  EDWAA  programs  to  coordinate  with  other  programs 
serving  dislocated  workers  to  increase  efficiency  and  improve  service  quality.  Sub  state 
areas  with  previous  experience  serving  dislocated  workers  under  Title  m  established 
more  financial  and  non  financial  coordination  linkages  with  other  agencies,  suggesting 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  develop  effective  coordination. 

Coordination  between  EDWAA  and  the  ESAJI  system  was  well  developed  in 
most  areas.  ES  labor  market  information  was  often  used  in  planning  EDWAA 
services,  in  determining  eligibility  for  EDWAA  services,  and  in  determining 
occupations  in  demand,  linkages  with  the  ESAJI  system  also  helped  EDWAA 
programs  identify  plant  closures  and  layoffs,  particularly  those  not  requiring  WARN 
notices.  In  several  substate  areas,  ES  provided  basic  readjustment  services  to 
dislocated  workers. 

Coordination  with  TAA  was  less  well  developed,  in  part  because  of  confusion 
arising  from  the  complexity  of  the  TAA  program  and  in  part  because  of  a  lack  of  clear 
policies  about  how  to  provide  and  fund  services  to  workers  eligible  for  both  programs. 
Nonetheless,  several  states  developed  effective  strategies  to  coordinate  with  TAA, 
including  the  following: 

•  TAA  petitioning  processes  were  coordinated  as  early  as 
possible,  sometimes  during  rapid  response  activities. 

•  EDWAA  staff  were  proactive,  searching  for  eligible  dislocated 
workers  to  petition  for  TAA  benefits. 

•  A  tracking  system  was  developed  to  identify  dislocated 
workers  and  update  TAA  certifications  to  ensure  that  eligible 
claimants  received  TAA  benefits. 

•  Explicit  referral  policies  were  developed  that  outlined  agency 
responsibilities  and  clearly  stated  the  point  at  which 
participants  should  be  referred  from  one  program  to  the  other. 

These  policies  created  a  more  effective  system  for  serving  dislocated  workers; 
administrative  lag  time  was  reduced;  participants  were  better  able  to  participate  in  long- 
term  training  because  of  the  enhance  income  support;  and  duplication  of  services  was 
avoided. 

Although  several  states  coordinated  with  economic  development  agencies  to  try  to 
prevent  layoffs,  success  was  rare.  More  successful  were  linkages  between  EDWAA 
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and  economic  development  training  programs  and  with  economic  development  efforts 
to  attract  new  businesses. 

Coordination  with  educational  agencies  occurred  primarily  when  substate  areas 
purchased  training  services  from  vocational  schools,  community  colleges,  and  other 
local  educational  agencies,  which  were  the  major  providers  of  classroom  retraining 
services  in  a  majority  of  substate  areas.  Coordination  with  these  schools  in  assisting 
participants  apply  for  Pell  grants  and  other  sources  of  support  resulted  in  greater 
income  support  and  thus  more  longer-term  training  for  EDWAA  participants. 

Coordination  linkages  had  substantial  effects  on  the  responsiveness  of  EDWAA 
services,  primarily  because  coordination  allowed  substate  areas  to  provide  a  broader 
range  of  services  and  training  options.  Substate  areas  with  more  nonfinancial  linkages 
provided  more  responsive  early  intervention  services  and  more  responsive  basic 
readjustment  services.  Those  substate  areas  with  more  financial  linkages  provided 
more  responsive  classroom  training.  These  results  indicate  that  the  legislation's 
emphasis  on  coordination  is  well  founded. 

Promoting  Labor-Management  Cooperation 

The  legislation  encourages  cooperation  between  labor  and  management  in 
planning  services  for  dislocated  workers,  including  the  development  of  labor- 
management  committees. 

The  level  of  state  and  substate  interest  in  promoting  labor  management 
committees  varied  dramatically.  In  some  states,  labor-management  committees  were 
viewed  as  an  essential  element  of  rapid  response  and  were  presented  to  employers  as 
"the  way  we  do  rapid  response  under  EDWAA."  Other  states  encouraged  and 
supported  the  formation  of  labor-management  committees  when  employers  were  open 
to  the  idea  but  formed  committees  rarely,  usually  only  for  very  large-scale  dislocations. 

A  variety  of  other  mechanisms  were  also  used  to  promote  active  employer  and 
worker  involvement  in  EDWAA  planning  and  service  delivery.  These  practices 
included  the  formation  of  general  labor-management  councils;  creation  of  broader 
community  task  forces  for  large-scale  layoffs;  encouragement  of  employer 
contributions  to  support  services,  even  if  labor-management  cooperation  was  not 
possible;  and  active  involvement  of  labor  organizations  in  the  design  and  delivery  of 
services  to  dislocated  workers. 
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In  the  case  studies,  we  found  that  labor-management  committees  helped  in 
fruiting  workers  into  EDWAA  and  helped  tailor  services  to  the  needs  of  workers 
from  specific  layoffs.  The  survey  analysis  confirmed  these  effects:  substate  areas  that 
established  more  committees  enrolled  more  workers  from  substantial  layoffs  and 
provided  significantly  more  responsive  early  intervention  and  basic  readjustme-t 
services.  J 

Improving  Accountability 

To  accountability,  the  EDWAA  legislation  gives  states  responsibility  for 

holding  substate  areas  accountable  for  their  performance  and  for  timely  expenditure  of 
program  funds.  This  study  examined  several  issues  relating  to  these  provisions. 
Expenditure  Policies 

The  EDWAA  legislation  sets  an  80*  expenditure  requirement  for  states  and 
most  states  established  expenditure  requirements  for  their  substate  areas  of  80%  or 
higher.  In  the  first  year  of  EDWAA  implementation,  all  states  heavily  empnasized 
expenditure  accountability  to  help  ensure  that  the  required  expenditure  levels  were 
achieved  by  the  end  of  the  program  year.  Generally,  program  expenditures  were 
monitored  quarterly  during  the  first  half  of  the  program  year  and  monthly  thereafter 
Both  voluntary  deobtigation  and  mandatory  recapture  of  unexpended  funds  were  used  in 
*emajonty  of  me  states  viMted.  Because  of  the  recession  and  increased  demand  for 
EDWAA  services,  however,  monitoring  underexpenditures  became  much  less 
important  in  subsequent  program  years. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  survey  analysis  we  found  that  substate  areas  that  indicated 
they  had  difficulty  in  meeting  their  expenditure  requirements  differed  from  other 
substate  areas  in  many  ways.  Specifically,  substate  areas  having  difficulty  expending 
their  funds:  * 

•  Established  labor-niaiTagement  committees  for  fewer  of  their 
large-scale  layoffs. 

•  Recruited  less  often  from  dislocated-worker  specific  sources 
such  as  from  rapid  response  activities. 

•  Were  more  likely  to  focus  on  rapid  reemployment  of 
participants  than  on  providing  long-term  training. 

•  Enrolled  fewer  clients  from  substantial  layoffs  and  more  lone- 
term  unemployed. 

•  Provided  OJT  to  more  clients. 
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.    Provided  significantly  less  responsive  early  intervention  and 

basic  readjustment  services. 
.    Achieved  lower  foUow-up  wage  rates  for  their  clients  (even 

controlling  for  the  types  of  services  provided). 
These  results  strongly  suggest  that  the  legislation's  concern  about  expenditures  is 
well  founded.  Having  difficulty  expending  funds  is  more  than  an  indtcator  of  having 
more  funds  than  needed;  it  is  also  an  indicator  of  general  management  problems 
Clearly,  substate  areas  reporting  difficulty  meeting  their  expenditure  mfmmm  have 
much  less  welMeveloped  EDWAA  services,  resulting  in  poorer  outcomes  for  EDWAA 
participants.  TT>ese  substate  areas  appear  to  require  substantial  assistance  in 
establishing  effective  EDWAA  programs. 

Performance  Standards  Policies 
Although  not  required,  twenty^ne  states  adopted  the  wage  at  placement  as  an 
EDWAA  performance  standard  or  goal  in  PY  90.  Adoption  of  the  wage  rate  as  a 
standard  or  a  goal  had  some  beneficial  effects:  it  led  substate  areas  to  increase  tiveir 
nonfinancial  coordination  with  other  agencies  and  to  develop ^ J^"^ 
readjustment  services.  On  the  other  hand,  substate  areas  in  these 
enroll  easier-to-serve  clients,  perhaps  because  about  half  of  the  states  or  no,  adjust  the 
wage  standards  for  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  clients  served.  If  the  wage 
standard  is  adopted,  states  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  optional  DOL  adjustment 
model  or  another  approach  mat  adjusts  for  clients'  previous  wages  and  other 
characteristics. 

Only  four  states  awarded  incentive  funds  for  EDWAA  performance  in  PY  90. 
However,  substate  areas  in  those  states  achieved  significantly  higher  "I**"""™ 
and  wage  rates  for  their  participants  (even  controlling  for  any  d.fferences  in  ctaM, 
served  or  services  provided).  Incentives  for  performance  appear  to  increase  substate 
areas'  efforts  to  obtain  positive  outcomes  for  their  EDWAA  cUents. 
Promoting  Long-Term  Training 

The  EDWAA  legislation  emphasises  the  importance  of  long-term  training  through 
the  requirement  that  substate  areas  expend  at  leas,  50%  of  their  funds  on  retraunng  and 
by  encouraging  states  to  establish  incentives  for  long-term  training. 

In  the  case  studies,  although  a  majority  of  states  and  substate  areas  were  generally 
supportive  of  providing  longer-term  training  to  dislocated  worker,,  a  number  of 
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respondents  indicated  that  tl*  emphasis  should  be  on  intensive  rather  than  lengthy 
training.  Training  that  is  condense*  to  provide  training  in  essential  skills  in  a  shorter 
period  may  be  far  more  responsive  to  dislocated  workers'  financial  needs  than  a  lengthy 
two-year  program  with  many  prerequisite  courses  that  may  not  be  needed  by  workers 
with  substantial  work  experience. 

Eight  states  provided  substate  areas  with  financial  incentives  for  providing  long- 
term  training  in  PY  90.  Substate  areas  in  these  states  provided  much  more  basic  skills 
training  and  less  short-term  training  of  less  than  26  weeks.  Further,  these  substate 
areas  enrolled  significantly  more  dropouts  and  those  reading  below  the  7th  grade  level, 
clients  for  whom  long-term  training  is  particularly  appropriate.  Thus  incentives  and 
other  policies  to  increase  long-term  training  appear  to  have  had  the  intended  effect  of 
increasing  the  intensity  of  training  provided  to  dislocated  workers. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  focus  on  retraining,  however,  these  substate  areas 
offered  less  responsive  basic  readjustment  services  to  dislocated  workers.  In  our  case 
studies,  we  found  several  substate  areas  were  struggling  with  a  trade  off  between 
providing  long-term  training  and  providing  dislocated  workers  with  the  early 
intervention  and  basic  readjustment  services  needed  to  deal  with  the  immediate  crisis  of 
being  laid  off. 

Serving  a  Broad  Range  of  Workers 

Several  aspects  of  the  legislation  encourage  service  to  a  broad  range  of  dislocated 
workers.  Eligibility  is  extended  to  three  main  types  of  workers:  those  who  are  long- 
term  unemployed  with  limited  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  same  or  similar 
occupation;  those  laid  off  and  unlikely  to  return  to  their  previous  industry  or 
occupation;  and  those  laid  off  from  a  substantial  layoff  or  permanent  closure.  Tht  first 
two  categories  restrict  eligibility  to  those  who  are  "structurally-  unemployed,  in  that 
demand  for  their  previous  jobs  has  permanenUy  declined.  The  third  category  makes  no 
such  restrictions.  Although  many  workers  affected  by  large-scale  layoffs  may  need  to 
change  their  occupations  or  industries,  others  may  be  ■cyclically-  unemployed  due  to  a 
temporary  decline  but  may  be  able  to  return  to  the  same  or  similar  jobs  when  the 
economy  improves. 

The  relative  emphasis  on  these  three  types  of  dislocated  workers  changed 
dramatically  because  of  the  recession.  In  PY  89,  a  third  of  the  substate  areas  gave 
priority  to  long-term  unemployed  over  recently  laid-off  workers.  In  PY  90,  in 
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contrast,  none  of  the  substatc  areas  emphasized  long-term  unemployed  workers  and 
most  shifted  their  efforts  to  serving  recently  laid  off  workers. 'Further,  as  the  recession 
subsequently  deepened  and  funds  became  less  adequate,  many  substatc  areas  limited 
their  rapid  response  efforts  to  large-scale  layoffs  and  reduced  efforts  to  recruit 
individually  laid  off  workers.  Further,  discretionary  funds  were  often  made  available 
to  serve  workers  affected  by  specific  large-scale  layoffs.  Thus  because  of  the 
recession,  the  emphasis  on  serving  the  long-term  unemployed  and  individually  laid  off 
workers  has  declined. 

recommendations 

Overall,  the  EDWAA  program  represents  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
previous  Title  ffl  program,  increasing  the  provision  of  more  substantial  services  to 
more  dislocated  workers.  This  study  has  confirmed  that  many  of  the  provisions  of  fte 
EDWAA  legislation  were  well  founded  and  improved  the  functioning  of  dislocated 
worker  programs.  These  provisions  include: 

•  Ensuring  the  capacity  for  rapid  response,  which  increased  the 
number  of  workers  receiving  timely  information  about 
resources  available  to  them  and,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in 
early  enrollment  in  services. 

•  Building  a  substatc  delivery  system,  which  made  it  possible  to 
serve  a  broader  range  of  dislocated  workers  and  avoided 
delays  that  were  previously  experienced  sr.  establishing  a  new 
system  and  obtaining  new  funding  for  each  layoff. 

•  Encouraging  coordination,  which  increased  the  range  of 
services  available  to  dislocated  workers. 

•  Encouraging  of  labor-management  cooperation,  which 
increased  participation  and  the  responsiveness  of  services  to 
the  specific  needs  of  affected  workers 

•  Improving  accountability,  which  greatly  lessened  the  chronic 
problem  of  underexpenditure  experienced  in  the  previous 
Title  m  program. 

•  Encouragement  of  longer-term  training,  which  increased  the 
intensity  of  training  to  dislocated  workers. 

The  experience  in  implementing  EDWAA  during  the  tint  four  years,  however, 
has  also  pointed  out  aspects  of  the  EDWAA  legislation  that  have  not  had  their  intended 
effects  or  that  should  be  modified  to  improve  services.  Below  we  make  several 
recommendations  for  improving  the  functioning  of  dislocated  worker  programs. 
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Organix^ion  and  Funding 
Substate  Delivery  System 

A  substate  delivery  sysjem  has  been  very  beneficiu.  in  creating  an  ongoing 
capacity  to  identify  and  serve  a  broad  range  of  dislocated  workers  in  each  community. 
Most  state  designated  all  their  Title  0-A  SDAs  as  EDWAA  substate  entities,  in  part  to 
build  on  the  existing  training  capacity  in  each  community.  Piis  study  found  numerous 
examples  of  substate  areas  with  well-developed  EDWAA  programs,  and  the 
responsiveness  of  programs  appear  to  improve  as  substate  areas  gain  experience  in 
serving  dislocated  workers. 

Nonetheless,  problem  areas  were  found,  particularly  in  substate  areas  that 
adopted  a  "business  as  usual1'  attitude  and  did  not  examine  whether  their  existing 
programs  met  the  distinct  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  To  improve  services,  therefore, 
we  recommend  more  extensive  capacity  building  efforts  to  help  substate  areas  design 
programs  that  directly  address  the  distinct  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  Services 
responsive  to  those  needs  lead  to  more  rapid  reemployment  and  higher  wage 
replacement  for  dislocated  workers. 

Funding 

Currently  substate  areas  receive  an  initial  allocation  and  may  receive  additional 
discretionary  funds  from  the  state  (if  the  state  has  held  funds  in  reserve)  or  from  the 
National  Reserve  fund.  In  many  states,  the  allocation  formula  does  not  emphasize  the 
extent  of  current  dislocation  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  data.  Further,  the 
experiences  during  the  recession  emphasize  the  importance  of  states  making 
discretionary  funding  available  to  respond  to  unanticipated  needs. 

We  recommend  that  a  data  system  to  track  dislocations  be  established  to  improve 
allocation  formulas.  Further,  states  should  be  encouraged  or  required  to  make 
discretionary  funding  available,  particularly  during  an  economic  downturn.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  total  federal  funding  for  EDWAA  increase  as  the  amount  of 
dislocation  increases  nationwide. 

Services  for  Dislocated  Workers 
Early  Intervention  Services 

Currently  rapid  response  is  the  responsibility  of  states.  Although  many  substate 
areas  lead  rapid  response  in  their  areas,  they  either  must  subcontract  with  the  state  or 
pay  for  their  efforts  with  their  own  funds.  We  recommend  that  the  legislation  be 
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revised  to  recognize  a  strong  substate  role  in  rapid  response.  The  key  should  be  that 
rapid  response  r/fort  be  conducted  with  qualified  and  experienced  staff,  whether  at  the 
state  or  local  level. 

The  intent  of  rapid  response  is  to  link  affected  workers  to  services  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  that  goal  was  not  met  in  many  casts.  Rapid  response  activities  are  quite 
limited,  generally  consisting  of  contacting  the  employer  and  holding  worker  orientation 
meetings.  More  intensive  services  are  included  in  other  categories  and,  when  the  state 
leads  rapid  response,  are  provided  by  a  different  agency.  One  possible  way  to 
encourage  the  linking  of  rapid  response  to  other  services  would  be  to  broaden  the 
definition  of  rapid  response  activities  to  include  group  prelayoff  services,  including 
crisis  management,  career  exploration,  and  job  search  training  workshops.  As  part  of 
rapid  response,  these  prelayoff  services  could  be  provided  to  many  dislocated  workers 
to  raist  them  in  coping  with  their  dislocation  and  in  deciding  whether  they  need  more 
individualized  services  and,  thus,  should  enroll  in  EDWAA. 


Assessment,  career  exploration  and  service  planning  are  essential  services  for 
many  dislocated  workers,  particularly  those  who  need  to  change  occupations. 
Provisions  of  the  1992  JTPA  amendments  require  assessment  and  individualized  service 
planning  for  Title  n-A,  II-B  and  n-C  clients  but  not  for  dislocated  workers.  We 
recommend,  however,  that  this  model  of  individualized  services  be  adopted  for 
dislocated  workers  as  well.  On  the  basis  of  the  weU-developed  services  we  found  in 
some  sites,  we  recommend  that  assessment  for  dislocated  workers  cover  not  only  their 
interests  and  abilities  but  also  the  transferability  of  their  existing  skills  to  other 
occupations.  Career  planning  should  include  accurate  information  about  occupations  in 
demand  in  the  labor  market.  These  essential  services  should  be  provided  to  all 
dislocated  workers,  not  just  those  who  have  already  decided  to  seek  retraining. 

Although  the  50%  retraining  vequirement  increased  the  intensity  of  services  for 
dislocated  workers  and  reduced  the  provision  of  job-search  assistance  only,  this 
requirement  made  it  difficult  for  some  substate  areas  to  provide  extensive  basic 
readjustment  services  required  by  their  dislocated  workers.  If  an  individualized  service 
strategy  is  developed  for  each  worker,  then  we  recommend  that  the  relative  emphasis 
on  basic  readjustment  services  versus  retraining  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
specific  workers  served  in  each  area. 


Bask  Readjustment  Services 
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Retraining 

Consistent  with  a  model  of  individualized  services,  a  wide  range  of  retraining 
options  should  be  made  available  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  It 
should  be  clarified  that  basic  skills  training  is  an  appropriate  EDWAA  service,  and 
substate  areas  should  be  encouraged  to  make  basic  skills  training  available  to  dislocated 
workers,  either  directly  or  through  referrals  to  other  agencies. 

We  recommend  that  substate  areas  increase  their  retraining  options  through 
coordination  with  other  programs,  individual  referrals  to  a  wide  variety  of  training 
programs,  and/or  contracting  with  a  wide  Variety  of  training  providers.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  legislation  be  modified  to  encourage  provision  of  intensive,  rather 
than  long-term,  training. 


Supportive  services,  particularly  needs  relate1  payments,  are  not  widely  available 
because  of  budgetary  limitations.  The  lack  of  income  support  was  a  barrier  to 
participation  in  intensive  training  for  many  dislocated  workers.  We  recommend 
increased  Federal  and  state  efforts  to  coordinate  limited  EDWAA  funds  with  other 
sources  of  income  support,  including  TRA,  Pell  grants,  state  retraining  funds,  and 
student  loans. 


Supportive  Services 
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Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you.  The  final  witness  on  this  panel 
is  Dr.  Walter  Corson.  Dr.  Corson  is  Vice  President  of  Mathematica 
Policy  Research,  out  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Doctor,  thank  you 
for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Corson.  Thank  you.  I'm  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  findings  of  two  recent  evaluations  of  programs  for  dis- 
located workers  and  to  discuss  the  implications  of  th^se  findings  for 
designing  an  effective  dislocated  worker  program. 

The  first  evaluation  that  you  asked  me  to  discuss  is  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program.  This  program 
provides  extended  unemployment  insurance  benefits  and  reemploy- 
ment services  to  workers  who  have  lost  their  job  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased import  competition. 

For  this  study  our  evaluation  sought  to  describe  the  pre-layoff 
characteristics  and  post-layoff  labor  market  experiences  of  TAA  re- 
cipients, both  prior  to  and  following  major  changes  that  were  made 
to  the  program  in  1988.  Most  notably,  these  changes  made  training 
an  entitlement  and  introduced  the  training  requirement. 

The  study  found  that  the  workers  served  by  the  TAA  program 
clearly  exhibited  the  characteristics  associated  with  dislocated 
workers.  In  most  cases,  they  were  permanently  separated  from 
their  pre-layoff  employers,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  layoffs 
were  due  to  plant  closing.  As  compared  to  the  general  population 
of  dislocated  workers  identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  population  served  by  Title  III  of  the  JTPA  program,  the 
TAA  recipients  had  high  average  pre-layoff  wages,  high  rates  of 
fringe  benefit  receipt  and  long  job  tenure. 

Our  findings  regarding  post  layoff  employment  and  earnings  are 
consistent  with  the  presumption  that  the  TAA  program  serves  un- 
employed workers  who  have  difficulty  in  finding  reemployment. 
The  post  layoff  jobless  spells  of  recipients  were  long,  the  recipients 
who  held  jobs  3  years  after  their  initial  UI  claim  experienced  sig- 
nificant wage  and  benefit  losses.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
reemployed  recipients  earned  less  in  their  new  job  than  they  had 
in  their  pre-layoff  job. 

Our  findings  regarding  impact  on  earnings  of  training,  which 
was  received  by  40  percent  of  the  workers  prior  to  the  1988  amend- 
ment and  close  to  50  percent  following  the  amendments,  provides 
only  weak  evidence  that  training  had  a  positive  effect  on  earnings. 
At  least,  within  the  3  years  that  we  were  able  to  observe. 

The  second  evaluation  that  you  asked  me  to  discuss  is  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  UI  reemployment  project.  This  project  ex- 
amined whether  the  UI  system  could  be  used  to  identify  dislocated 
workers  early  in  their  unemployment  spells  and  uses  a  mechanism 
to  provide  them  with  alternative  early  intervention  services.  Three 
packages  of  services  were  tested:  Job  search  assistance  only,  job 
search  assistance  combined  with  training,  and  job  search  assistance 
combined  with  a  cash  bonus  for  early  reemployment. 

Several  eligibility  screens  were  used  in  the  demonstration  in  an 
attempt  to  target  demonstration  services  towards  claimants  who 
were  likely  to  be  dislocated  and  were  likely  to  experience  difficulty 
in  becoming  reemployed.  Benefits,  in  the  end,  went  to  about  a 
quarter  of — or  the  program  was  directed  at  about  a  quarter  of  the 
claimants  who  received  the  first  payment.  And  on  average,  these 
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claimants  collected  UI  benefits  for  longer  periods  than  noneligible 
claimants.  So  the  screens,  on  average,  were  effective  in  directing 
the  program  to  long-term  recipients. 

In  general,  the  evaluation  found  that  each  of  the  service  pack- 
ages led  to  reductions  in  the  length  of  unemployment  spells,  the  in- 
creasing in  earnings,  and  to  reductions  in  UI  benefits.  Relatively 
few  of  the  individuals  offered  training  participated  in  training,  and 
the  training  offer  did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  factor  that  contrib- 
uted to  short-run  increases  in  employment  and  earnings. 

However,  a  followup  study  that  extended  the  observation  period 
to  3  years  found  some  weak  evidence  of  both  classroom  and  on-the- 
job  training  did  enhance  earning. 

The  findings  of  these  two  studies  have,  I  think,  three  implica- 
tions for  designing  elective  dislocated  worker  program.  First,  as 
shown  in  the  New  _ersey  project,  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  can  be  used  to  identify  a  broad  population  of  dislocated 
workers  early  in  their  unemployment  spells. 

Second,  the  New  Jersey  project  indicates  that  many  dislocated 
workers  have  the  skills  to  become  reemployed,  and  that  providing 
job  search  assistance  is  an  appropriate  initial  step  in  serving  these 
workers.  The  TAA  evaluation  also  suggests  that  those  workers  who 
can  find  jobs  in  their  pre-layoff  occupations  fare  far  better  than 
those  who  are  forced  to  switch  jobs. 

Finally,  neither  evaluation  suggests  that  training  dislocated 
workers  is  a  panacea.  Instead,  training  individuals  for  a  new  occu- 
pation is  a  difficult,  long-run  process  that  is  probably  appropriate 
only  for  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  dislocated  worker  popula- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Walter  Corson  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present 
to  you  the  findings  of  two  recent  evaluations  of  programs  for  displaced  workers  and  to  discuss  the 
implications  of  these  findings  for  designing  an  effective  displaced  worker  program. 

The  two  evaluations  arc  of  (1)  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program  and  (2)  a 
demonstration  that  provided  reemployment  services  to  Unemployment  Insurance  recipients  in  New 
Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Unemployment  Insurance  Reemployment  Demonstration. 


THE  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  EVALUATION 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  program  offers  Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 
(TRAs)  and  reemployment  adjustment  services  to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  in  the  face  of  increased 
import  competition.  Established  in  1962.  the  program  initially  emphasized  compensating  workers  for 
their  lost  income,  and  relatively  few  workers  received  trainingv  job-search  assistance,  or  relocation 
allowances  to  support  their  adjustment  to  new  jobs.  Beginning  in  1981,  the  emphasis  of  the  program 
was  shifted  toward  providing  adjustment  services,  particularly  training:  TRA  benefits  were  targeted 
more  strictly  at  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  more  funds  were  made  available  for  training. 
Furthermore,  as  one  of  several  major  changes  that  were  made  to  the  program  in  1988,  training  was 
made  an  entitlement  for  eligible  workers,  and  TRA  recipients  were  required  to  participate  in  an 
approved  training  program,  unless  they  received  a  waiver  exempting  them  under  certain 
circumstances. 


The  Design  of  the  Study 

The  evaluation  describes  the  prc-layoff  characteristics  and  post-layoff  labor-market  experience 
of  TRA  recipients,  based  on  data  on  nationally  representative  samples  of  TRA  recipients  who 
participated  in  the  program  cither  just  before  or  just  after  the  1988  program  changes.  It  also 
describes  the  training  provided  under  the  program,  based  on  data  on  separate  nationally 
representative  samples  of  TAA  trainees.  Data  on  UI  cxhaustccs  from  manufacturing  industries  who 
did  not  receive  TRA  arc  used  for  comparison  purposes.  The  data  used  in  this  evaluation  come 
primarily  from  telephone  interviews  with  the  samples  of  recipients.  Some  program  administrative  data 
were  also  collected. 
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The  Findings 

The  Characteristic  of  TRA  Recipients 

•  The  workers  served  by  the  TAA  program  (thai  is,  TRA  recipients)  clearly  exhibit  the 
characteristics  associated  with  displaced  workers.  In  most  cases,  they  were  permanently 
separated  from  their  pre-Iayoff  employers,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  (70  percent)  the 
layoffs  were  due  to  plant  closings.  This  finding  contrasts  with  the  situation  in  the  1970s, 
when  the  majority  of  workers  served  by  the  TAA  program  were  job  attached. 

•  More  than  85  percent  of  TRA  recipients  come  from  the  manufacturing  sector,  with 
major  concentrations  in  the  textile  and  apparel,  rubber  and  leather,  primary  and 
fabricated  metals,  machinery,  and  transportation  equipment  industries.  In  contrast,  most 
workers  in  the  general  population  of  displaced  workers  identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  had  not  previously  been  employed  in  manufacturing. 

•  The  average  pre-Iayoff  wages  of  TRA  recipients  were  higher  than  those  of  the  general 
population  of  displaced  workers  and  the  population  of  displaced  workers  served  under 
Title  III  of  JTPA.  The  average  prc-layoff  wages  of  TRA  recipients  were  also  higher 
than  those  of  UI  cxhauslccs  from  the  same  manufacturing  industries.  This  difference 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  job  tenures  of  TRA  recipients  were  considerably  longer 
and  their  rates  of  unionization  higher  than  those  of  UI  cxhauslccs  and,  indeed,  the 
general  population  of  displaced  workers.  TRA  recipients  also  received  more  fringe 
benefits  than  did  UI  cxhaustccs. 


Participation  in  Reemployment  Services 

•  Bolh  prior  to  and  after  the  1988  amendments,  a  substantial  proportion  of  TRA  recipients 
received  reemployment  services  from  the  TAA  program:  prior  to  the  1988  amendments, 
37  percent  participated  in  TAA  training;  this  proportion  rose  significantly  (to  47  percent) 
after  the  1988  amendments.  In  addition,  most  TRA  recipients  received  other 
reemployment  services  from  the  ES,  and  their  rales  of  receipt  were  higher  than  those  of 
UI  cxhaustccs  for  most  services.  However,  very  few  TRA  recipients  received  job-search 
payments  for  out-of-arca  job  searches  or  moving  expenses  to  lake  an  oul-of-area  job. 
primarily  because  most  recipients  were  not  interested  in  moving. 

•  TRA  recipients  who  received  TAA  training  differed  from  nontrainces.  On  average.  TAA 
trainees  were  younger  and  betlcr  educated  than  nontrainces.  Among  pre-88  recipients, 
the  prc-layoff  wages  of  trainees  were  higher  than  those  of  nontrainces,  but,  controlling 
for  other  factors,  the  reverse  was  true  among  post-88  recipients. 

•  The  training  provided  to  TAA  participants  generally  sought  to  develop  specific  job- 
related  skills  in  new  occupations.  Much  of  the  training  was  long-term  (longer  than  a 
year),  and  much  of  it  was  provided  at  vocational  training  centers  or  at  local  community 
colleges.  About  half  of  the  pre-88  trainees  entered  training  prior  to  receiving  TRA 
benefits;  this  percentage  rose  to  about  M)  percent  among  trainees  after  the  19X8 
amendments.  Seventy-two  (72)  percent  of  pre-88  trainees  and  67  percent  of  posl-88 
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trainees  completed  training.  The  majority  of  trainees  felt  that  their  training  both  helped 
them  find  a  job  and  gave  them  useful  experience  for  the  job  when  they  became 
reemployed. 


The  Post-Layoff  Employment,  Earnings,  and  Job  Characteristics  of  TRA  Recipients 

•  Our  findings  are  consistent  with  the  presumption  that  the  TAA  program  serves 
unemployed  workers  who  arc  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  finding  reemployment.  The  post- 
layoff  jobless  spells  of  TRA  recipients  were  relatively  long,  and  TRA  recipients  clearly 
experienced  longer  jobless  spells  on  average  than  did  other  UI  cxhaustees  from  the  same 
industries.  Jobless  spells  were  about  23  percent  longer  among  TRA  recipients  than 
among  UI  exhaustees  prior  to  the  1988  legislative  changes,  and  about  14  percent  longer 
after  the  legislative  changes.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  initial  jobless  spells 
between  pre-88  and  post-88  TRA  recipients  was  mirrored  in  the  TRA  benefit  rates;  the 
average  pre-88  TRA  recipient  received  18.4  weeks  of  basic  TRA  payments,  and  the 
average  post -88  TRA  recipient  received  15.3  weeks. 

•  Our  findings  based  on  quarterly  employment  and  earnings  measures  arc  consistent  with 
the  findings  on  jobless  spells.  TRA  recipients  were  employed  less  and  earned  less  than 
UI  cxhaustees  throughout  most  of  the  three  years  after  their  initial  UI  claim,  and  the 
difference  was  larger  before  than  after  the  1988  legislative  changes.  Both  before  and 
after  the  1988  legislative  changes,  TRA  recipients  experienced  significant  earnings  losses 
due  to  their  layoff. 

•  Even  the  TRA  recipients  who  held  a  job  three  years  after  their  initial  UI  claim 
experienced  significant  wage  and  benefit  losses.  More  than  three  quarters  of  the 
reemployed  TRA  recipients  earned  less  in  their  new  job  three  years  after  their  initial  UI 
claim  than  they  did  in  their  prc-layoff  job.  Wage  losses  were  significantly  higher  among 
TRA  recipients  than  among  UI  cxhaustees,  although  much  of  the  difference  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prc-layoff  wages  of  TRA  recipients  were  higher  than  those 
of  UI  cxhaustees.  The  average  levels  of  post-layoff  wages  among  the  reemployed  TRA 
recipients  and  UI  exhaustees  were  similar.  Many  of  the  reemployed  TRA  recipients  also 
did  not  receive  the  same  amount  or  types  of  fringe  benefits  on  their  new  job  that  they 
received  on*  their  old.  job.  This  rate  of  benefit  loss  was  significantly  higher  among  TRA 
recipients  than  among  UI  exhaustees,  although  TRA  recipients  still  received  as  many  or 
more  fringe  benefits  on  average  on  their  new  job  than  did  the  UI  cxhaustees.  The 
majority  of  TRA  recipients  became  reemployed  in  a  different  industry  or  different 
occupation,  and  the  industry-  and  occupation -switchers  experienced  greater  wage  losses 
than  those  who  did  not  switch. 


Post-Layoff  Employment,  Earnings,  and  Job  Characteristics  Among  TAA  Trainees 

•  As  expected,  employment  rates  and  average  earnings  levels  of  TAA  trainees  were  lower 
than  those  of  other  TRA  recipients  throughout  most  of  the  first  12  quarters  after  their 
initial  UI  claim.  The  differences  partly  reflect  the  investment  decision  made  by  trainees-- 
to  forego  employment  and  earnings  in  the  short  run  in  order  to  train  for  a  new  job  that 
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they  hope  will  enhance  their  earnings  potential  in  the  future.  In  addition,  many  trainees 
chose  to  enter  training  only  after  they  were  jobless  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  Both 
factors  caused  the  lower  employment  and  earnings  levels  among  trainees  throughout  the 
post -layoff  period, 

•  If  training  had  a  positive  effect  on  employment  and  earnings,  wc  would  expect  that  the 
employment  and  earnings  of  trainees  would  eventually  be  higher  than  those  of 
nontrainees,  other  things  being  equal.  When  we  examined  employment  and  earnings  at 
the  end  of  12  quarters,  we  found  that  trainees  tended  to  be  employed  more  and  to  earn 
more  than  other  TRA  recipients  in  quarter  12.  But  these  differences  are  attributahlc 
largely  to  differences  in  the  observable  characteristics  of  the  two  groups.  After  wc 
controlled  for  these  characteristics,  the  outcomes  of  trainees  and  other  TRA  recipients 
were  similar.  Alternative  estimates  derived  for  trainees  who  had  exited  training  within 
two  years  after  their  initial  UI  claim  provide  some  indication  that,  at  least  for  the  post-88 
sample,  TAA  training  had  a  positive  effect  on  those  trainees.  However,  without  a  longer 
observation  period,  we  were  unable  to  isolate  the  impact  of  training  on  the  remaining 
trainees.  Nevertheless,  our  findings  imply  that,  if  training  has  a  substantial  positive  effect 
on  employment  or  earnings  among  all  trainees,  it  is  realized  not  earlier  than  three  years 
after  the  initial  UI  claim. 

«  Among  the  TRA  recipients  who  found  a  job,  those  who  had  participated  in  TAA  training 
received  slightly  lower  wages  on  average  than  those  who  had  not  participated  in  training, 
but  the  differences  arc  generally  not  significant.  TAA  trainees  also  lost  more  fringe 
benefits  than  did  these  other  TRA  recipients.  However,  this  result  is  not  surprising: 
TAA  trainees  were  more  likely  to  have  switched  industry  or  occupation  on  thciMicw  job, 
and  industry-  and  occupation -switchers  suffered  greater  wage  and  benefit  losses  than  did 
stayers.  Training  thus  appears  to  be  part  of  a  transition  process,  in  which  workers  move 
from  their  old  industry  or  occupation  to  a  new  industry  or  occupation.  Among  those 
respondents  who  switched  industry  or  occupation  on  their  new  job,  our  estimates  show 
that  the  average  wages  of  trainees  were  slightly  higher  than  those  of  nontrainees,  other 
things  being  equal.  Although  these  estimates  arc  not  statistically  significant,  they  provide 
some  indication  that  TAA  training  may  have  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  wage  rates  of 
TRA  recipients  who  switched  to  a  new  industry  or  occupation. 


The  Costs  of  Worker  Dislocation  and  TAA  Expenditures 

•  Tnc  costs  of  displacement  among  TRA  recipients,  as  measured  by  earnings  losses,  equal 
approximately  $46,000  during  the  first  three  years  after  the  initial  UI  claim.  Quarterly 
earnings  losses  tended  to  fall  towards  zero  over  time,  but  the  losses  were  still  large  even 
three  years  after  the  initial  claim.  In  quarter  12.  the  earnings  losses  averaged  nearly 
$3,000  dollars. 

•  Because  TRA  recipients  must  exhaust  UI  benefits  before  they  can  collect  TRA  benefits, 
these  earnings  losses  arc  higher  than  those  found  for  more  general  populations  of 
displaced  workers,  some  of  whom  will  become  reemployed  prior  to  exhaustion.  But  TRA 
recipients  had  even  higher  average  losses  than  UI  cxhaustccs- about  $10,000  higher  than 
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during  the  three  years  after  the  initial  claim.  The  differences  were  highest  near  the  end 
of  the  first  year  after  the  initial  UI  claim,  after  which  they  declined  gradually. 

♦  TRA  recipients  receive  assistance  from  the  federal  government  in  the  form  of  UI 
benefits,  TRA  payments,  TAA  job-search  allowances,  TAA  relocation  allowances,  arid 
TAA  training.  The  total  value  of  these  benefits  was  about  $10,603  per  TRA  recipient 
in  our  post-88  sample,  which  falls  far  short  of  the  average  earnings  losses,  or  total  costs 
of  displacement,  among  TRA  recipients.  However,  the  TAA  program  provided  more 
than  half  the  assistance  received  by  TRA  recipients,  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
TAA  benefits  for  those  who  qualify. 


Policy  Implications 

During  the  1980s,  the  TAA  program  evolved  from  a  program  that  emphasized  compensating 
trade-impacted  workers  for  lost  income  to  a  program  that  emphasized  providing  adjustment  services, 
particularly  training.  This  evolution  of  the  program  encompassed  three  major  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  program  that  have  been  examined  in  this  evaluation. 

The  first  major  change  in  the  TAA  program  in  the  1980s  was  the  change  in  the  TRA  benefit 
structure,  instituted  in  1981.  The  change  reduced  the  TRA  weekly  benefit  amount  to  the  level  of 
the  worker's  regular  weekly  unemployment  insurance  (UI)  benefit  and  specified  that  a  worker  could 
receive  TRA  payments  only  after  he  or  she  exhausted  the  UI  entitlement.  Thus,  after  this  change, 
only  the  long-term  unemployed  were  eligible  for  financial  benefits  from  the  TAA  program. 

Our  findings  imply  that  this  policy  change  had  its  intended  effect-to  improve  the  targeting  of 
the  TAA  program.  Unlike  the  1970s,  the  TAA  program  in  the  1980s  began  to  serve  workers  who 
were  displaced  permanently  from  their  jobs.  In  addition,  our  findings  show  that  TRA  recipients  have 
greater  difficulty  in  become  reemployed  than  do  similar  UI  exhaustccs.  Part  of  the  reason  that 
targeting  has  become  more  effective  is  that  employment  in  the  industrie^scrved  by  TAA  declined  in 
the  1980s  relative  to  the  1970s.  But  wc  believe  that  the  change  in  trwTTAA  program  structure  also 
contributed  to  this  outcome.  In  particular,  laid-off  workers  who  are  job  attached  and  arc  likely  to 
be  recalled  to  their  former  job  before  they  exhaust  UI  were  made  ineligible  for  TRA  payments. 

The  second  major  change  in  the  1980s  encompassed  both  changes  in  the  TAA  program  and  the 
enactment  of  two  additional  pieces  of  legislation.  Specifically,  the  1988  amendments  to  the  TAA 
program  required  that  states  use  several  mechanisms  for  providing  information  on  the  program  to 
potentially  eligible  individuals.  In  particular,  as  part  of  the  amendments,  states  were  required  to 
coordinate  the  TAA  service  delivery  system  with  the  delivery  system  of  the  new  displaced  worker 
program-EDWAA-establishcd  under  Title  III  of  JTPA;  in  turn,  the  EDWAA  legislation  required 
that  states  establish  a  rap  id -response  capability  to  react  to  mass  layoffs  and  plant  closings.  Finally, 
the  Worker  Adjustment  and  Retraining  Notification  Act  (WARN),  also  passed  in  1988.  required  that 
employers  of  100  or  more  workers  give  the  affected  workers  and  the  appropriate  slate  displaced 
worker  unit  at  least  60  days'  advance  notice  of  a  plant  closing  or  layoff. 

The  purpose  of  these  changes  was  to  ensure  that  displaced  workers  were  informed  about 
available  services  as  early  in  their  jobless  spell  as  possible  to  hasten  their  adjustment  process.  These 
initiatives  (combined  with  a  third  major  program  change  that  made  training  an  entitlement)  were 
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successful  at  enhancing  TAA  service  provision:  post-88  TRA  recipients  were  offered  services  and 
began  training  earlier  in  their  jobless  spells  than  did  pre-88  TRA  recipients. 

The  third  major  change  in  the  TAA  program,  in  1988,  made  training  an  entitlement;  yet  it  also 
required  that  TRA  recipients  participate  in  an  approved  training  program  unless  they  received  a 
waiver  exempting  them  under  certain  circumstances.  A  training  requirement  might  affect  TRA 
recipients  in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  it  might  increase  the  training  participation  rate  among  TRA 
recipients.  Our  findings  show  that,  while  participation  in  training  prior  to  the  training  requirement 
had  expanded  considerably  relative  to  the  1970s,  the  requirement  increased  training  participation  even 
further,  to  approximately  half  of  all  TRA  recipients.  A  training  requirement  might  also  affect  TRA 
recipients  by  targeting  TRA  payments  at  those  who  need  training  and  by  discouraging  long  spells  of 
TRA  receipt  among  recipients  who  have  no  need  or  desire  to  participate  in  training.  Our  findings 
are  consistent  with  this  story.  They  suggest  that  the  training  requirement  reduced  weeks  of  TRA 
receipt  among  the  average  recipient,  despite  the  fact  that  the  average  duration  of  training  increased. 
In  addition,  the  training  requirement  led  to  a  decline  in  the  duration  of  the  initial  jobless  spell  and 
to  an  increase  in  earnings  due  to  more  rapid  reemployment. 

Whether  training  should  be  required  of  TRA  recipients  should  depend  on  how  successful  it  is 
at  increasing  employment  and  earnings.  Our  findings  do  not  indicate  that  making  training  mandatory 
had  a  significant  impact  on  the  estimated  employment  and  earnings  differences  of  TAA  trainees  and 
other  TRA  recipients.  However,  we  also  did  not  find  strong  evidence  that  training  had  a  substantial 
positive  effect  on  employment  and  earnings,  at  least  in  the  first  three  years  after  the  initial  UI  claim. 
Given  this  uncertainty  about  the  returns  to  training,  we  believe  that  training  participation  should  be 
voluntary  rather  than  mandatory  for  TRA  recipients.  Even  if  training  were  made  voluntary,  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  TRA  recipients  would  still  probably  participate  in  training;  for  example, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  members  of  our  pre-88  sample  of  TRA  recipients,  for  whom  training  was 
voluntary,  participated  in  training.  At  the  same  time,  the  training  requirement  could  be  replaced  with 
a  requirement  to  participate  in  a  job-search  program.  This  strategy  was  attempted  in  the  TAA 
program  between  1986  and  1988.  but  the  job-search  services  were  never  fully  implemented  due  to 
the  absence  of  adequate  funding.  Recent  research  suggests  that  combination  of  a  job-search 
requirement  and  job-search  assistance  can  reduce  the  receipt  of  unemployment  benefits  among 
recipients. 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  offer  TRA  payments  only  to  those  individuals  who  actively 
participate  in  training.  Targeting  TRA  payments  only  at  trainees  would  help  ensure  that  resources 
go  to  individuals  who  are  actively  engaged  in  adjusting  to  a  new  industry  or  occupation.  But  the 
approach  would  deny  TRA  payments  to  many  displaced  workers  who  cannot  or  choose  not  to 
participate  in  training.  Based  on  our  findings,  these  nontrainees  will  experience  severe  earnings  losses 
after  their  layoff.  Denying  them  additional  unemployment  compensation  might  be  socially 
undesirable. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  REEMPLOYMENT  DEMONSTRATION 

The  purpose  of  the  New  Jersey  Unemployment  Insurance  Reemployment  Demonstration  Project 
(NJUIRDP)  was  to  examine  whether  the  Unemployment  Insurance  system  could  be  used  to  identify 
displaced  workers  carry  in  their  unemployment  spells  and  to  provide  them  with  alternative,  early 
intervention  services  to  accelerate  their  return  to  work.  Three  packages  of  services,  or  treatments. 
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were  tested  in  the  demonstration:  (1)  job-search  assistance  only,  (2)  job-search  assistance  combined 
with  training  or  relocation  assistance,  and  (3)  job-search  assistance  combined  with  a  cash  bonus  for 
early  reemployment.  A  key  component  of  the  demonstration  was  that  eligible  claimants  were 
identified  and  services  were  provided  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
(UI),  Employment  Service  (ES),  and  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  systems.  Another  key 
component  was  that  claimants  were  required  by  UI  to  report  for  services;  failure  to  report  could  have 
led  to  the  denial  of  benefits. 

The  demonstration  was  initiated  by  the  U.S.  Department  oi  Labor  through  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  N  J.  Department  of  Labor.  It  began  operations  in  Jury  1986,  and,  by  the  end  of 
sample  selection  in  June  1987,  8,675  UI  claimants  were  offered  one  of  the  three  service  packages  in 
the  ten  local  offices  included  in  the  demonstration.  Services  to  eligible  claimants  were  continued  into 
fall  1987  to  ensure  that  all  eligibles  were  able  to  receive,  if  desired,  the  full  set  of  demonstration 
services.  Another  2,385  claimants,  who  received  existing  services,  were  selected  to  provide  a  control 
group  for  comparative  purposes  for  the  evaluation.  Assignment  to  this  control  group  and  to  the  three 
treatments  was  random.  During  the  demonstration  period,  the  New  Jersey  economy  was  experiencing 
worker  displacement,  generated  by  a  long-term  secular  decline  in  manufacturing,  while  substantial 
growth  was  occurring  in  other  sectors.  Overall,  the  state  economy  was  quite  strong,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  during  the  period  was  low  (5  percent). 

In  general,  the  evaluation  found  that  the  treatments  were  implemented  as  designed.  That  is, 
eligible  claimants  were  identified,  offered  services,  and  provided  services  early  in  their  unemployment 
spell.  Moreover,  each  of  the  treatments  did  lead  to  reductions  in  the  lengths  of  unemployment  spells 
and  tc  concomitant  increases  in  earnings  and  reductions  in  UI  benefits  received.  All  three  treatments 
offered  net  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole  and  to  claimants,  when  compared  to  existing  services. 
These  findings  can  be  summarized  further  as  follows. 


Eligibility  Determination 

The  demonstration  used  the  UI  system  to  apply  eligibility  screens  in  an  attempt  to  target 
demonstration  services  toward  claimants  who  were  likely  to  be  displaced  and  who  were  likely  to 
experience  difficulty  in  becoming  reemployed.  Based  on  these  requirements,  about  one-quarter  of 
the  claimants  who  received  a  first  payment  were  eligible  for  demonstration  services.  The  most 
important  eligibility  screen  was  the  tenure  requirement,  which  excluded  individuals  who  had  not 
worked  for  their  pre-UI  employer  for  at  least  three  years.  Other  important  requirements  excluded 
individuals  younger  than  age  25  and  individuals  with  a  definite  recall  date.  The  net  result  of  applying 
the  eligibility  requirements  was  an  eligible  population  that  contained  a  substantial  proportion  of 
individuals  whose  age.  industry  of  employment,  and  other  characteristics  arc  usually  associated  with 
the  displaced  worker  population  and  with  difficulties- in  becoming  reemployed.  Moreover,  as 
compared  with  a  sample  of  individuals  who  were  not  eligible  for  the  demonstration,  the  eligible 
population  experienced,  on  average,  considerably  longer  periods  of  UI  collection  and  longer 
unemployment  spells.  Thus,  the  eligibility  screens  appear  to  have  directed  demonstration  services 
toward  a  population  that  generally  faced  reemployment  difficulties.  However,  this  was  not  the  case 
for  all  demonstration  -eligibles.  Some  were  in  the  prime  of  their  working  lives,  and  some  were 
individuals  from  industries  (e.g.,  the  service  industry)  that  arc  strong  and  growing  in  New  Jersey. 
Moreover,  some  were  recalled  by  their  pre-UI  employers.  Conversely,  some  claimants  who  were 
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screened  out  appear,  ex  post,  to  have  been  good  candidates  fc  these  special  reemployment  services. 
Service  Receipt 

The  demonstration  achieved  its  objectives  of  providing  an  increased  level  of  services  to  eligible 
claimants  and  of  providing  these  services  early  in  the  unemployment  spelh  of  claimants.  The  three 
demonstration  treatments  offered  claimants  an  identical  set  of  initial  job-search  assistance  services- 
orientation,  testing,  a  job-search  workshop,  and  an  individual  assessment/counseling  interview- 
beginning  in  about  the  fifth  week  of  their  claim  spells.  These  services  were  provided  by  ES  staff  in 
conjunction  with  JTPA  staff.  Three-quarters  of  the  claimants  in  the  treatment  groups  attended  the 
orientation,  and  three-quarters  of  this  group  continued  through  the  assessment/counseling  interview. 
The  level  at  which  demonstration-eligible  claimants  received  these  services  was  substantially  higher 
than  the  level  at  which  individuals  in  the  control  group  received  these  services  from  the  existing 
service  network. 

Additional  services  were  offered  to  claimants  at  the  assessment/  counseling  interview.  These 
additional  services  differed  by  treatment  group,  but  in  all  treatment  groups  the  claimants  were 
expected  to  maintain  ongoing,  periodic  contact  with  demonstration  ES  staff  as  they  searched  for  work. 
A  set  of  up  to  five  contact  points  was  established,  and  ES  staff  were  expected  to  call-in  claimants  who 
did  not  maintain  contact.  A  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  who  continued  to  collect  UI  did 
maintain  contact  with  the  demonstration.  While  the  rate  of  contact  declined  somewhat  at  the  later 
contact  points,  the  degree  of  contact  was  high  relative  to  ongoing  employment  and  training  programs, 
which  typically.do  not  have  systematic  foilow-up  procedures.  A  resource  center  was  also  established 
in  each  office  to  provide  job  search  materials  (such  as  lists  of  job  openings)  and  equipment  (such  as 
telephones)  to  assist  claimants  in  their  job  search.  These  resource  centers  were  not  used  uniformly 
among  sites:  they  appeared  to  be  used  when  staff  promoted  their  use  but  not  otherwise.  Individuals 
in  the  first  treatment  group  received  these  "additional"  services  only. 

Individuals  in  the  second  treatment  group  were  offered  classroom  training,  on-the-job  training, 
or  relocation  assistance  by  JTPA  staff.  About  15  percent  of  the  claimants  who  were  offered  training 
participated  in  training,  most  of  which  was  classroom  training.  While  this  rate  of  training  receipt  was 
low  in  absolute  terms,  it  was  higher  than  the  rates  observed  for  comparable  groups  of  claimants  whose 
exposure  to  training  opportunities  comes  through  the  regular  JTPA  service  environment  in  New 
Jersey.  Over  60  percent  of  the  training  was  provided  in  (1)  business  and  office  or  (2)  computer  and 
information  services,  both  of  which  represent  areas  in  which  employment  prospects  are  strong  in  New 
Jersey.  Several  sites  were  considerably  more  successful  than  the  others  in  placing  individuals  in 
training.  Their  success  stemmed  from  a  number  of  factors,  including  an  early  and  enthusiastic 
presentation  of  the  training  option  and  an  ability  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  individual  training  slots. 
Finally,  few  individuals  used  the  relocation  assistance,  as  has  been  the  experience  in  other 
demonstrations. 

Individuals  in  the  third  treatment  group  were  offered  a  reemployment  bonus,  which  was  larger 
the  more  quickly  reemployment  occurred.  About  19  percent  of  the  claimants  who  were  offered  the 
bonus  received  it.  It  appears  that  most  claimants  who  were  eligible  for  the  bonus  did  ;r.  iact  apply 
for  the  bonus. 
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The  process  o f  monitoring  and  enforcing  claimants'  compliance  with  the  demonstration  reporting 
requirements  was  accomplished  through  a  reporting  mechanism  that  was  included  as  part  of  the 
tracking  system  developed  for  the  project  This  system  provided  a  weekly  report  from  ES  to  UI 
which  identified  the  claimants  who  had  not  reported  as  scheduled  for  the  initial  sequence  of  services. 
The  UI  files  of  these  claimants  were  marked,  the  reasons  for  noncompliance  were  examined  when 
they  claimed  additional  UI  benefits,  and  they  were  referred  back  to  demonstration  services.  While 
this  process  was  complex  and  required  close  cooperation  between  UI  and  ES  staff  to  work 
successfully,  it  played  an  important  role  in  identifying  claimants  who  had  not  complied  with 
demonstration  requirements.  Some  claimants  who  did  not  report  for  services  did  continue  to  collect 
UI  benefits,  but  most  of  these  individuals  either  had  an  eligibility  determination  or  had  some  reason 
why  a  determination  was  not  necessary. 


Impacts  on  UI  Receipt  and  Employment  and  Earnings 

In  general,  the  demonstration  treatments  were  expected  to  hasten  reemployment,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  UI  collected.  The  potential  exception  was  the  JSA  plus  training/relocation 
treatment,  for  which  short-run  impacts  on  UI  were  expected  to  be  lower  than  for  the  other 
treatments  because  individuals  in  training  would  be  eligible  to  continue  to  collect  benefits.  Estimates 
of  the  impacts  of  the  treatments  on  UI  receipt  show  that  all  three  treatments  reduced  the  amount  of 
benefits  collected  over  th£  benefit  year,  by  $87  per  claimant  for  the  first  treatment,  $81  for  the 
second,  and  $170  for  the  third.  These  findings  suggest  that  all  the  treatments  were  successful  at 
reducing  the  time  spent  on  UI,  and  that  the  bonus  offer  provided  an  extra  incentive  to  become 
reemployed.  Data  on  the  timing  of  these  impacts  indicate  that  the  rate  at  which  individuals  exited 
from  the  unemployment  system  increased  primarily  during  the  early  part  of  their  claim  spclSs.  This 
was  during  the  period  in  which  intensive  job-search  assistance  was  provided. 

Evidence  rn  the  impacts  of  the  treatments  on  employment  and  earnings  indicates  that  all  three 
treatments  also  increased  employment  and  earnings  in  the  year  following  the  initial  UI  claim.  These 
increases  were  larger  in  the  first  two  quarters  after  the  claim  filing  date  than  in  the  following  two 
quarters,  and  larger  for  the  JSA-onry  and  JSA  plus  reemployment  bonus  treatments  relative  to  the 
JSA  plus  training  treatment.  The  training  offer  did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  factor  that  contributed 
to  the  short-run  increases  in  employment  and  earnings  while  the  reemployment  bonus  offer  appeared 
to  have  had  a  small  effect.  Overall,  these  short-run  increases  appear  to  have  arisen  primarily  because 
the  treatments  promoted  early  reemployment  through  job-search  assistance.  This  early  reemployment 
did  not  entail  any  sacrifice  in  wages.  In  fact,  the  treatments  appear  to  have  led  to  modest  increases 
in  hourly  wage  rates  on  post-UI  jobs. 

A  follow-up  study  that  extended  the  observation  period  to  three  years  found  that  the  JSA  plus 
training  or  relocation  treatment  had  no  additional  impact  on  earnings  as  compared  to  the  JSA-only 
treatment.  However,  since  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  claimants  participated  in  training,  the 
impacts  of  training  would  need  to  be  quite  large  to  be  detected.  Thus,  we  directly  examined  the 
earnings  experiences  of  trainees  to  determine  whether  their  pattern  of  earnings  suggested  that 
training  may  have  had  an  impact  not  detected  in  the  formal  analysis.  This  analysis  suggested  that 
both  classroom  (occupational  skills)  and  on-the-job  training  did  enhance  the  earnings  of  trainees. 
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Benefit-Cost  Analysis 

The  benefit-cost  analysis  indicates  thai  all  three  of  the  treatments  offered  net  benefits  to  society 
as  a  whole  and  to  claimants,  when  compared  with  existing  services.  The  JSA-only  and  JSA  plus 
reemployment  bonus  treatments  also  led  to  net  gains  to  the  government  sector  as  a  whole,  although 
none  of  the  treatments  led  to  net  benefits  to  the  Labor  Department  agencies  which  actually  offered 
the  services.  That  is,  the  observed  reductions  in  Ul  benefits  paid  to  claimants  did  not  by  themselves 
outweigh  the  net  cost  of  providing  additional  services.  Overall,  net  benefits  were  similar  for  the  JSA- 
only  and  JSA  plus  reemployment  bonus  treatments,  while  the  JSA  plus  training/relocation  treatment 
was  more  expensive  than  the  other  treatments  from  all  perspectives. 


Concluding  Observations 

Three  additional  evaluation  findings  should  be  noted.  First,  an  important  clement  of  the 
treatments  appears  to  have  been  the  UI  system  requirement  that  claimants  report  for  the  initial  job- 
search  assistance  services.  Evidence  from  the  evaluation  suggests  that  the  process  of  identifying  and 
following-up  with  individuals  who  did  not  report  and  who  continued  to  claim  benefits  was  fairly 
successful.  These  reporting  requirements  and  the  compliance  process  were  undoubtedly  important 
factors  that  contributed  to  the  impacts  of  the  treatments  on  UI  receipt  and  earnings. 

Second,  service  delivery  in  the  demonstration  relied  on  the  strengthening  of  linkages  among  the 
UI,  ES,  and  JTPA  systems,  and  these  linkages  appear  to  have  occurred  both  centrally  and,  in  most 
cases,  at  the  local  office  level.  This  success  required  a  high  degree  of  central  office  supervision, 
which,  we  believe,  would  continue  to  be  necessary  in  a  future  program. 

Third,  an  examination  of  the  impacts  of  the  treatments  by  population  subgroup  suggests  that  the 
treatments  were  most  successful  at  promoting  the  reemployment  of  individuals  who  had  marketable 
skills,  such  as  clerical  and  other  white  collar  workers.  The  treatments  were  less  successful  for 
individuals  who  faced  hard -core,  structural  unemployment  problems,  such  as  blue -collar  workers, 
workers  from  durable-goods  manufacturing  industries,  and  permanently  separated  workers.  That  is, 
the  displaced  workers  with  more  severe  reemployment  problems  may  have  been  less  affected  by  the 
demonstration  treatments  than  were  other  workers  who  faced  relatively  more  favorable  reemployment 
prospects.  This  finding  suggests  that  the  treatments,  particularly  the  initial  mandatory  job-search 
assistance  services,  arc  appropriate  and  cost-effective  for  a  broad-range  of  UI  claimants  who  meet 
reasonable  operational  definitions  of  displacement,  but  that  longer-run,  more  intensive  services  may 
be  needed  for  displaced  individuals  who  face  major  structural  dislocations. 
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Response  lo  Written  Questions  on  Testimony  for 
The  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Relations 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
April  20,  1993 

Walter  Corson 
Mathcmatica  Policy  Research 

1.  What  is  the  average  pre- layoff  wage  of  those  entering  TAA  versus  the  post -TAA  placement 

wage?  Average  weekly  prc-layoff  wages  were  $448  and  $458  for  prc-88  and  post -88  TRA 
recipients,  respectively.  Among  individuals  who  were  employed  three  years  after  the  initial  UI 
claim,  the  median  ratio  of  post-layoff  to  pre-Iayoff  weekly  wages  was  .78  and  .76  for  the  two 
samples.  Thus  post-layoff  weekly  wages  were,  at  the  median,  $349  and  $348  for  prc-88  and  post- 
88  TRA  recipients,  respectively. 

2.  What  percent  of  the  outlays  for  TAA  are  used  for  training  and  what  percent  for  income 
support?  These  percentages  have  varied  over  the  life  of  the  TAA  program.  Among  TRA 
recipients  in  our  post -88  sample,  approximately  40  percent  of  expenditures  were  for  training  and 
other  services  and  60  percent  for  TRA  benefits. 

3.  Could  you  explain  the  impact  of  the  training  requirement  for  TRA  in  more  detail?  The  1988 
amendments  to  the  TAA  program  made  training  an  entitlement  and  required  training  to  receive 
TRA  benefits.  Waivers  of  this  training  requirement  were  permitted  under  certain  circumstances. 
Our  analysis  suggested  that  this  requirement  led  to  an  increase  in  the  training  participation  rate 
and  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  weeks  of  TRA  receipt  by  the  average  TRA  recipient,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  average  duration  of  training  increased.  The  training  requirement  also  led  to 
»  decline  in  the  duration  of  the  initial  jobless  spell  and  to  an  increase  in  earnings  due  to  more 
rapid  reemployment.  Thus  the  requirement  appears  lo  have  led  individuals  who  did  not  want 
training  to  leave  the  TRA  program  and  to  accept  a  job. 

4.  Could  you  explain  why  training  had  minimal  impact  on  employment  and  earnings  in  the  first 
three  years  after  the  Ul  claim?  One  reason  that  training  appears  to  have  had  a  minimal  impact 
on  employment  and  earnings  in  the  first  three  years  after  the  UI  claim  is  that  three  years  is  a 
relatively  short -time  period  within  which  to  observe  impacts.  There  is  often  a  considerable  lag 
between  layoff  and  training  entry  and  long-run  training  itself  takes  time.  Another  reason  is  that 
most  trainees  entered  new  industries  and  occupations  following  their  training.  Their  wages  in 
these  new  occupa lions  arc  entry  level  wages  and  it  will  take  time  before  wage  increases  arc 
realized. 

5.  What  are  your  recommendations  from  your  review  of  the  use  of  Ul  screening?  Most  dislocated 
workers  who  do  not  find  jobs  within  a  few  weeks  of  layoff  collect  UI  benefits.  Thus  the  UI 
system  can,  in  principle,  be  used  to  identify  and  offer  services  to  dislocated  workers.  Moreover, 
our  experience  in  the  New  Jersey  UI  Reemployment  Demonstration  suggests  that  screens  based 
primarily  on  recall  expectations  can  be  used  early  in  the  claims  spell  to  direct  services  to  such 
workers. 
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6.  Do  we  know  bow  training  should  be  designed  to  maximize  the  post-employment  wage  levels  of 
participants?  Do  we  need  more  research?  If  so,  what  type  of  research  efforts  do  you  suggest? 

We  have  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  training,  in  general,  is  effective  in  increasing  the  past- 
layoff  wages  of  dislocated  workers;  thus  we  have  little  evidence  about  what  types  of  training  arc 
elective.  This  situation  has  occurred,  in  part,  because  we  have  limited  follow-up  periods  with 
which  to  observe  the  impacts  of  training.  We  should  extend  the  follow-up  periods  used  in 
studies,  where  possible. 

7.  Should  OJT  be  used  as  part  of  the  retraining  menu?  Experience  in  the  New  Jersey 
Reemployment  Demonstration  project  suggests  that  OJT  will  be  used  by  few  dislocated  workers, 
but  that  it  can  be  useful  for  individuals  that  use  it.  I  would  make  it  part  of  the  retraining  menu. 

8.  Should  each  participant  be  assessed?  Retraining  is  a  time  consuming  and  costly  process  and 
individuals  considering  retraining  should  consider  this  decision  very  carefully.  Assessment 
combined  with  counseling  should  be  part  of  this  process. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Thanks  to  each  of  you. 

Mr.  Smith,  I  wonder  if  your  research  with  regard  to  numbers  of 
dislocated  workers  in  the  1980s  and  the  characteristics  of  those 
workers  have  armed  you  to  make  a  guess  about  those  two  matters 
in  the  1990s?  Do  you  have  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  dislocated 
workers  we  may  see  in  the  1990s,  and  do  you  think  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  dislocated  workers  would  require  a  need  for  more,  or 
less,  or  different  kinds  of  training  than  their  cohorts  in  the  1980s? 

Mr.  Smith.  Okay.  Let's  see.  At  Congressional  Budget  Office,  of 
course,  we  never  guess. 

Chairman  Williams.  Here  that's  all  we  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  couple  of  points.  I  certainly  expect  that  the  number 
of  displaced  workers  over  the  next  few  years  will  be  higher  than 
we  saw  in  the  late  1980s.  In  that  figure  in  my  statement,  the  most 
recent  year  that  we  had  was  1990.  At  that  point,  2.2  million  people 
had  been  displaced. 

Today,  the  unemployment  rate  stands  at  around  7  percent,  and 
CBO  is  forecasting  that  the  unemployment  rate  won't  even  get 
down  to  6  percent  until  1996.  So,  with  that  macroeconomic  environ- 
ment it  certainly  seems  likely  that  displacement  levels  will  remain 
above  those  that  we  saw  in  the  late  1980s. 

Adding  to  that,  of  course,  is  the  defense  cuts.  We've  already  had, 
perhaps,  about  a  million  people — a  million  jobs  in  the  defense 
sector  that  have  gone  away  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  spendings 
since  1987.  And  while  it's  very  difficult  to  predict  how  many  more 
jobs  will  go,  certainly  at  least  another  million  appears  in  the 
works.  So  that  will  add  further  difficulty. 

On  characteristics,  I  guess  one  bright  spot  is  that  the  educational 
attainment  of  displaced  workers  has  been  rising  throughout  the 
1980s.  And  if  that  continues,  that  may  help  a  bit,  for  the  reasons 
that  Carolyn  Golding  and  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  if  you're  a  high 
school  dropout  and  lose  your  job,  you're  in  for  a  very,  very  bad 
time. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  on  page  26  and  27  of  your  testimony  you  recom- 
mend revising  the  legislation,  "To  recognize  a  strong  substate  role 
in  rapid  response."  Given  that  only  5  percent  of  EDWAA  funds  are 
spent  on  rapid  response,  do  you  recommend  a  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  SDA  level? 

Ms.  Dickinson.  Well,  I  think  the  key  is  to  have  some  expertise 
and  experience  in  conducting  rapid  response,  rather  than  necessar- 
ily designating  which  agency  should  be  conducting  rapid  response. 
And  as  it  unfolded,  a  number  of  substate  areas,  in  fact,  do  take  full 
responsibility  for  it,  but  they  do  need  to  subcontract  with  the 
States.  It's  a  fairly  awkward  situation,  there  may  not  be  funds 
there  to  meet  all  of  their  needs. 

I  think  that  a  number  of  substate  areas  that  have  experienced 
substantial  dislocations  are  well  qualified  at  this  point  to  conduct 
rapid  response.  Those  substate  areas  that  have  never  done  it  before 
would  probably  need  some  help  from  their  State. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Corson,  see  if  you're  willing  to  make  a  recommendation  to  us. 
From  your  studies  and  the  other  work  that  you've  done,  wouid  you 
recommend  how  training  should  be  designed  to  maximize  the  post- 
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employment  wage  levels  for  participants,  or  do  we  need  more  re- 
search to  determine  that?  And  I  don't  ask  that  facetiously,  maybe 
we  do  need  more  research,  in  fact.  . 

Mr.  Corson.  Well,  I  think  that  the  thrust  of  what  we've  found  so 
far,  at  least,  is  that  if  training  pays  off  it's  got  to  be  a  very  long- 
run  process.  And  I  think  that  to  effectively  train  workers  in  new 
occupations  takes  time  and  money.  And  much  of  the  training  that 
we  seem  to  do  we  attempt  to  do  it  in  a  short-term  training,  send 
them  to  a  course  for  6  months  or  less  and  hope  that  that  will  put 
an  individual  into  a  new  occupation.  And  I  think  for  many  individ- 
uals that's  not  enough,  and  I  would  push  for  longer-term  training. 

Chairman  Wiluams.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired.  Ms.  Wool- 
sey. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Well,  this  entire  report  supports  the  argument  we 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  l  ave  been  making.  That  is 
that  long-term,  ongoing  education  for  all  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees, no  matter  what  the  situation,  is  essential  because  there 
will  be  change. 

I'm  a  little  disheartened  by  the  outcomes  of  the  programs  and 
the  salaries  going  down  for  the  dislocated  employees.  I'm  wonder- 
ing if  you've  been  tracking  benefits  as  well.  I'm  going  to  assume 
that  these  same  employees  are  probably  losing  benefits  also  when 
they  go  back  to  work.  Or  are  their  benefits  coming  back  to  par? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  data  that  we  had,  the  only  benefit  information 
that  we  had  was  a  bit  about  health  insurance.  And  certainly  there 
were  a  number  of  workers  who  had  been  receiving  health  insur- 
ance through  their  employer  who  did  not  get  health  insurance  in 
their  next  jobs.  I  should  also  point  out  that  there  is  also  some  evi- 
dence that  workers  who  had  not  had  health  insurance  in  their  old 
jobs,  there  are  some  that  did  pick  up  health  insurance  in  their  new 
jobs. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Well,  that's  a  plus.  By  profession  I  am  a  human 
resources  manager,  and  I  am  the  owner  of  an  employment  agency 
in  Sonoma  County.  I  was  invited  quite  often  to  speak  to  workers 
through  the  unemployment  insurance  offices  in  our  district.  And  I 
want  to  note  that  these  dislocated  workers  reflected  a  cross  section 
of  the  best  people  in  our  district.  I  was  not  talking  to  down-and- 
outers,  I  was  speaking  to  executives,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
blue  collar  workers. 

I  do  think  that  is  a  positive  way  to  reach  the  dislocated  workers, 
through  the  unemployment  insurance.  Are  you  recommending  ex- 
panding that  outreach? 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes..  I  think  that  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram provides  a  way  of  reaching  a  broad  cross  section  of  dislocated 
workers.  We  all  hear  in  the  newspaper  when  a  large  plant  closes, 
but  we  don't  hear  about  the  auto  body  shop  or  smaller  business 
that  closes.  And  most  of  those  people  do  come  into  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  because  most  such  workers  are  eligible. 

So,  it's  a  point  where  you  can  identify  those  workers  and  direct 
them  into  services. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  And  we're  going  to  continue  to  focus  on  those  serv- 
ices, use  them  as  models,  build  on  them.  If  it's  working,  let's  do 
more  of  it.  Right? 
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Mr.  Corson.  Well,  the  new  legislation  that  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  recent  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  is  trying  to  do 
just  that. 

Ms.  Woousey.  Okay.  Well,  we  should  support  that.  Now,  my  one 
and  final  question  to  any  of  you  who  would  like  to  answer  is,  do 
you  believe  there  are  adequate  support  sendees  for  single  mothers, 
so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  these  job  training  programs? 

Ms.  Dickinson.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity.  In  our  survey 
we  asked  how  many  substate  areas  made  supportive  services  avail- 
able. And  I  looked  at  those  results  while  you  were  speaking  this 
morning  and  it  seems  that  65  percent  of  the  substate  areas  do 
make  childcare  assistance  available  for  those  who  are  in  classroom 
training. 

But  supportive  services  are  the  first  to  go  when  funds  get  tight. 
And  the  tuition  is  the  tuition,  and  the  supportive  services  people 
feel  like  people  can  make  do  on  their  own.  So,  I  think  adequate 
funding  is  really  a  key  to  getting  supportive  service,  and  particu- 
larly, needs  related  payments. 

Ms.  Woousey.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  [presiding]  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  leave  very 
quickly,  I've  got  an  emergency  situation  that  has  come  up  in  my 
office.  But  before  I  leave  I  want  to  ask  one  of  you,  I  can't  remem- 
ber which  one  of  you  in  your  testimony  talked  about  the  most 
likely  to  be  unable  to  find  employment  afterwards,  and  talked 
about  the  most  uneducated  and  the  older,  and  et  cetera. 

In  any  of  the  studies  that  were  done  was  any  attention  given  to 
how  great  an  impact  there  is  on  minorities? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  our  study  we  did  have  data  on  how  nonwhites  did 
relative  to  whites.  And  nonwhite,  as  you  would  expect,  did  worse  in 
terms  of  taking  longer  to  find  another  job  and  in  the  percent  that 
had  found  another  job  by  the  time  they  were  surveyed. 

In  terms  of,  as  I  recall,  for  those  that  did  find  new  jobs,  the  per- 
centage that  incurred  large  wage  losses  was  similar  between  whites 
and  nonwhites. 

s  Mr.  Martinez.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is,  without  ever 
doing  a  study  or  getting  any  statistics,  I  could  almost  tell  you  from 
my  particular  area — they  might  differ  from  area  to  area — that  the 
people  that  were  all  laid  off  at  Bethlehem  Steel  were  all  Hispanic, 
and  a  small  percentage  of  black.  The  people  got  laid  off  at  Oscar 
Meyer  were  about  equivalent  black  and  Hispanic. 

But  all  minorities.  There  were  very  few — the  percentage  of 
whites  at  either  one  of  those  two  facilities,  Huffy  Bike  and  Isuzu, 
when  it  closed  up,  was  predominantly  Hispanic,  with  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  black.  But  over  and  over  again,  in  almost  every — and 
maybe  because  my  area  is  heavily  Hispanic,  and  I  would  surmise 
that  through  the  southwest  that  same  situation  occurs — the  same 
percentages.  And  if  you  did  just  a  study  of  those  areas  it  would 
seem  dramatically  unequal  and  unfair. 

And  a  lot  of  that  stems  back  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
Spanish  and  blacks  prior  to  the  Korean  War  did  not  have  the 
access  to  education  or  the  encouragement,  and  so  therefore  were  a 
lot  further  behind  than  anybody  else.  And  now  it's  just  compound- 
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ed  with  the  recession  and  the  number  of  plants  that  are  closing 
and  the  great  layoff.  I  just  want  to  make  that  a  point. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Dr.  Smith,  in  your  statement  on  page 
15,  you  talked  about  what  is  working  between  EDWAA  and  TAA. 
There  seems  to  be  some  debate  which  approach  makes  the  most 
sense. 

I'm  not  sure  I  see  a  great  distinction  between  the  two  programs 
in  terms  of  income  support.  What  is  it  I'm  missing? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  think  the  major  difference  is  that  although  in 
EDWAA  programs  are  permitted  to  have  some  kind  of  an  income 
maintenance  effort,  needs  based  payment.  And  what  actually 
occurs,  very  few  places  are  providing  needs  based  payments.  So, 
most  of  the  money  is  going  into  training  and  related  activities. 

In  Trade  Adjustment  assistance,  two-thirds  of  the  money  is  going 
into  the  cash  benefits,  not  into  the  training. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  about  the  Clean  Air  Act?  Do  we 
have  enough  

Mr.  Smith.  Hardly  any  money  has  been  spent  in  Clean  Air. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  So  there  is  not  enough  experience.  At 
what  point  do  we  see  the  dislocated  worker  who  is  so  seriously  det- 
rimentally impacted  by  the  loss  of  income,  the  loss  of  a  home,  end 
up  in  a  downward  spiral?  Do  studies  address  that  issue?  At  what 
point  do  we  find  a  person  much  more  severely  impaired  in  terms  of 
being  able  to  take  the  benefits  of  training  and  these  related  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  just  say,  you  have  to  believe  that  people  who 
are  unemployed  for  long  enough  such  that  they  run  out  of  unem- 
ployment oenefits,  and  then  the  job  they  do  find  pays  less  than  80 
percent  of  what  they  used  to  make,  that  this  is  having  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  them  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  We  only  know  the  outcomes  between 
whether  you  are  able  to  "get"  a  person  prior  to  actual  job  loss,  or 
15  weeks  later,  or  30  weeks  later.  Your  studies  speak  to  what  hap- 
pens to  those  individuals.  But  what  are  we  to  assume  about  why 
those  changes  are  taking  place?  Do  you  think  it  is  because  of  these 
other  occurrences  that  are  going  on  in  their  life? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know.  I  wish  I  did,  but  I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Anybody  else? 

Ms.  Dickinson.  I  don't  have  any  specific  information  about  what 
is  the  key  time  before  these  things  start  happening,  but  these  prob- 
lems that  you  suggest  really  strongly  argue  for  the  need  for  early 
basic  readjustment  services:  Financial  counseling  to  deal  with  your 
mortgage  and  your  finances,  stress  counseling  so  that  personal 
problems  are  reduced,  anger  and  depression,  as  well  as  marital 
problems. 

All  of  these  problems  are  very  important  for  a  dislocated  worker, 
and  it's  not  just  the  loss  of  their  job  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr:  Miller  of  California.  Where  are  we  in  the  acceptance  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  that  those  are  justified  related  services  for 
the  dislocated  worker? 

Ms.  Dickinson.  You  know,  I  would  think  we  saw  in  about  a  third 
of  them  we're  addressing  those  issues  either  in  group  workshops 
where  they  bring  in  mental  health  professionals  and  financial 
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counselors,  or  in  one-to-one  counseling  with  dislocated  workers.  I 
think  the  rest  view  basic  readjustment  services  as  job  search,  and  I 
think  that's  too  narrow. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  would  your  studies  tell  us  in 
terms  of  the  overall  importance  of  wage  replacement  in  this  entire 
system,  whether  you  go  from  unemployment  insurance  to  trade  as- 
sistance, or  under  the  Clean  Air  Act?  How  important  is  that  as  a 
component  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  workers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  services? 

Mr.  Corson.  I  think  it's  quite  important.  You  can't  expect  an  in- 
dividual to  enter  training  and  not  have  any  income  support,  so  I 
think  you  need  to  make  that  available. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  What  is  the  case  for  the  vast  majority 
of  dislocated  workers?  No  income  support  beyond  unemployment? 

Mr.  Corson.  Well,  I  think  the  majority  are  going  to  find  jobs, 
some  large  portion  are  going  to  find  jobs  within  the  26  weeks.  But 
for  those  that  do  enter  training  and  need  to  change  occupations,  I 
think  you  need  to  support  them  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Your  recommendation  would  be  that 
that  has  got  to  become  a  component? 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Where  are  we  in  terms  of  the  raging 
debate  some  years  ago  as  to  whether  or  not  this  encourages  malin- 
gerers? Is  that  debate  still  raging? 

Mr.  Corson.  Certainly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  It  is?  What  did  you  find  out,  collective- 
ly? 

Mr.  Corson.  Well,  I  think  that  providing— the  TAA  program 
prior  to  1988  provided  extended  benefits,  that  you  could  get  an- 
other 26  weeks.  And  after  1988  you  could  only  get  those  additional 
benefits  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  You  link  those  up  with  training,  right? 

Mr.  Corson.  They're  linked  with  training.  Although,  not  every- 
one entered  training.  You  could  get  a  waiver.  And  you  did  find  a 
reduction  in  the  duration  of  unemployment  for  workers  after  1988. 
It  was  not  mired  in  our  comparison  sample  of  UI  exhaustees. 

So,  I  think  the  training  requirement  did  have  this  effect  of  basi- 
cally getting  people  off  their  roles.  But  where  did  they  go?  Thev 
took  a  job,  but  it  was  at  a  substantial  cut  in  pay.  So  I  think  tl*s 
reason  people  were  collecting  benefits  longer  prior  to  1988  was  that 
they  continued  to  look  for  a  job  that  could  replace  their  old  one, 
and  as  long  as  unemployment  insurance  lasted,  they  would  try  to 
do  that. 

So,  maybe  you  call  those  malingerers,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think 
I  would.  I  think  that  an  individual  will  try  to  find  a  job  that  is 
similar  to  the  one  they  had  and  they'll  keep  looking  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  when  they're  forced  to  take  a  pay  cut,  they  will,  eventual- 
ly. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  A  constant  theme  is  the  question  of 
what  portion  of  predislocation  wages  was  replaced  in  this  process. 
How  do  we  use  that  as  a  measurement,  and  is  that  properly  a 
measurement  in  an  evolving  job  arena  that  we  see  in  this  country? 
More  and  more  jobs  are  unorganized,  they're  not  in  manufacturing, 
they're  being  impacted  by  other  things  that  make  workers  more 
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productive  in  one  fashion  or  another.  Is  that  an  indictment  of 
training  in  this  country:  tha£  we  don't  get  to  a  higher  percentage  of 
wage  replacement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  an  indictment  of  the  train- 
ing programs.  I  mean,  I  think  that,  realistically,  a  lot  of  the  people 
who  have  been  displaced  are  not  going  to  get  jobs  that  pa:<d  as  well 
as  the  jobs  that  they  lost  and  had  the  kinds  of  benefits  that  they 
had,  and  so  forth. 

The  issue  for  the  training  programs  is  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  But  if  you  just  match  the  numbers,  it's 
not  going  to  work? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  unlikely,  yes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  That  may  be  a  decision  about  our  eco- 
nomic system,  but  is  that  a  burden  that  should  be  put  on  the  back 
of  measuring  job  training  programs? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  burden  that  should  be  put  on  the  back  of 
the  job  training  programs  is  that  they  should  be  able  to  increase 
the  earnings  of  the  people  that  go  into  the  programs  by  more  than 
they  would  have  gotten  had  they  just  stayed  out  of  the  program 
and  kept  on  looking  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I'll  grant  you  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  you  know,  the  finding  that  Carolyn  Golding 
noted  about  the  wage  rates  immediately  after  terminating  from  the 
program  and  a  few  months  later,  I  mean,  it  is  unfortunate.  It's  sad 
that  so  many  of  the  participants  were  getting  jobs  that  paid  less 
than  the  jobs  they  lost. 

The  program  may,  in  fact,  oddly  enough,  may  be  quite  successful 
in  a  sense  that  it  increased  their — that  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
gram they  would  have  done  even  worse.  We  don't  know.  The  pro- 
gram just  has  not  been  evaluated. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  The  recent  defense  conversion  program 
that  President  Clinton  announced  in  the  northeast  on  Monday  a 
week  ago,  will  your  program  know  these,  the  two  Federal  statute^ 
that  authorize  training  specifically  for  dislocated  workers,  one,  the 
JTPA,  and  the  Trade  Act  of  1962?  Will  you  work  your  way  into 
this  new  conversion  of  military  people  getting  together  with  pri- 
vate industry?  And  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  titles  and 
each  title  which  deals  with  a  specific  part  of  that.  I  think  it's  $1.7 
billion  to  start.  How  do  you  impact  with  that,  or  interact,  or  do 
you? 

Mr.  Smith.  I'm  afraid  I  don't,  myself.  We  do  have  at  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  a  national  security  division  that  has  been  ex- 
amining defense  conversion  and  h<is  been  examining  the  various 
options  for  helping  the  workers  and  the  industries,  companies  ef- 
fected by  the  defense  cutbacks. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that's  a  whole  different  area.  With  those  pro- 
grams I  see  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  emphasis  put  on  retraining 
and  using  scientists  in  the  private  sector  and  trying  to  find  retrain- 
ing for  these  people.  Perhaps  in  that  arena  I  need  to  ask  some 
questions  as  related  to  these  two  specific  purposes  of  the  Dislocated 
Worker  Act. 

A  lot  of  the  defense  build  up  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s 
sort  of  doubled  the  defense  spending,  I  understand,  over  a  10-  or  12- 
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year  period.  In  that  arena  I  need  to  ask  what  happened  to  the 
moneys  taken  out  of  other  areas  that  went  into  defense  spending, 
or  the  impact  of  this  increased  budgetary  item  on  the  scarcity  of 
funds  for  other  things,  in  cities,  for  example. 

And  at  some  point  I'd  like  to  see  some  correlation  between  the 
impact  of  this  shift  to  this  quantum  leap  in  defense  spending  and 
the  impact  that  it  had  on  cities  like  Newark,  where  I  represent. 
Not  dealing  necessarily  with  the  people  who  are  dislocated  because 
of  the  new  reduction  in  defense  spending,  but  what  impact  did  that 
defense  buildup  have  negatively  on  the  places  like  the  Newarks 
and  the  Center  Cities  of  Los  Angeles  where  dollars  became  scarce? 
Whether  it  was  for  housing,  or  whether  it  was  for  health  care,  or 
whether  it  was  for  any  kinds  of  programs,  because  that  is  an 
untold  or  untapped  area  that  we  don't  find  much  interest  in  be- 
cause that  defense  buildup  definitely  had  a  direct  impact  on  the — 
we  got  into  "trickle  down"  and  "truly  needy"  and  those  kinds  of 
terms. 

It  had  a  very  devastating  impact,  but  they're  going  to  be  left 
behind  when  we  get  into  retraining  or  those  impacted  by  foreign 
products,  as  your  main  thing  or  the  JTPA  program.  But  I  guess 
that's  something  that  I  need  to  raise,  even  if  it's  just  philosophical, 
with  the  defense  conversion  program. 

I  don't  have  any  other  questions  or  statements. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  When  we  look  at  the  range  of  services, 
the  most  successful,  in  terms  of  cost  benefits,  seem  to  be  helping 
people  with  job  search  skills. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  The  assumption  is  that  you  have  a 
person  that  has  the  wherewithal  to  take  those  job  search  skills, 
take  their  current  skills  and  then  plug  them  into  another  job  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  reading  of  the  study,  certainly  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  In  the  social  welfare  field  we  call  that 
"creaming."  You  have  the  easiest  person  to  plug  back  into  the 
economy.  You  talk  to  them,  they're  able  to  absorb  it,  and  they're 
able  to  take  their  skills  and  put  them  into  some  other  program.  Is 
that  what  is  going  on  in  job  search? 

Mr.  Smith.  I'm  not  sure,  actually. 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reason  I'm  not  sure  is  that  on  a  completely  dif- 
ferent area,  in  the  work-related  programs  for  welfare  recipients 
where  they've  done  a  lot  of  job  search  assistance,  and  they've  done 
that  where  the  evaluations  have  been  experimental  design  so  that 
they  can  really  see  what  the  effect  is,  separate  from  creaming,  that 
even  in  those  programs  that  job  search  assistance  seems  to  do  some 
good.  It  doesn't  do  miracles,  but  then,  it's  a  very  cheap  program, 
too.  And  so,  I  guess  what  I'm  saying  is  that  I'm  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I'm  not  belittling  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  almost  any  service  there  are  some  people  who,  if  you 
give  them  a  road  map,  can  figure  it  out.  Referral  services  in  child 
care  are  very  effective,  too.  Some  people  just  don't  on  their  own 
quite  get  how  to  look  for  child  care.  Once  you  tell  them  they're  off 
and  running,  they  find  child  care. 
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I'm  not  putting  that  down.  We've  had  some  serious  decisions  to 
make  in  this  Congress  regarding  to  serious  economic  dislocation  be- 
cause of  defense  spending,  such  as  the  outcome  of  the  Forest  Con- 
ference, in  terms  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  workers  in  the 
northwest.  The  components  start  to  become  very  important.  My 
concern  is  twofold:  what  is  the  menu  that  ought  to  be  available  to 
workers?  You  suggest,  Ms.  Dickinson,  in  your  study,  that  there  are 
extensive  menus. 

Ms.  Dickinson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  These  are  individuals  who  come  with  a 
different  set  of  circumstances  to  these  services.  And  the  other  one, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  can  no  longer  talk  about  dislocated  work- 
ers without  some  kind  of  income  support  system  for  the  duration. 
Your  studies  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tightening  of  this  link- 
age between  participation  in  these  services  and  income  support  has 
been  beneficial.  Is  that  fair  to  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it's  very  difficult  to  be  in  a  long-term  training 
program  if  you  don't  have  some  kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Right.  Your  study  seemed  to  indicate 
that  where  we  have  linked  the  services  and  income  support,  the 
benefits  have  justified  that  linkage.  Is  that  

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  here  I  certainly  will  defer  to  Walter  Corson,  be- 
cause my  reading  of  his  results  is  that  in  the  one  program  that  has 
really  done  this  that  the  program  isn't  working. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Isn't  working? 

Mr.  Corson.  In  the  TAA  program,  yes.  I  think  that  the,  at  least 
the  thrust  of  my  thinking  and  reasons  for  pushing  the  job  search 
assistance  is  to  deal  with  those  people  who  can  find  jobs,  get  them 
employed,  and  then  concentrate  the  resources  on  the  remainder, 
the  training  resources  and  the  income  support  payments.  And  well, 
we  don't  have  the  evidence  we  have  as  to  where  that  training  is 
effective  is  weak. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  The  point  being  raised,  and  it's  raised 
in  your  testimony,  is  that  we  have  almost  polar  opposites  here.  We 
have  one  program  spending  a  huge  amount  of  money  on  training 
and  very  little  on  income,  and  the  other  spending  a  huge  amount 
of  money  on  income  and  very  little  on  training.  The  suggestion 
would  be  that  there  is  some  area  in  between  where  you  may  be 
able  to  maximize  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Corson.  The  TAA  program  is  spending  money  on  training, 
as  well.  In  fact,  the  training  in  TAA  is  longer  term  than  much  of 
the  EDWAA  training.  The  EDWAA  program  is  spending  all  its  dol- 
lars on  training,  but  that  is  because  it's  not  spending  much  on 
income  support. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Well,  wait.  Tell  me  where  I'm  missing 
it  here. 

Mr.  Corson.  I  think  the  TAA  program  is  doing  what  you're  sug- 
gesting, it's  doing  training  and  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  It's  doing  both  in  the  right  combination 
of  use  of  resources? 

Mr.  Corson.  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  it's  the  right  combination,  be- 
cause I  think  you  want  to  have  more  dollars  spent  on  some  of  the 
assessment,  job  search  kinds  of  services  early  in  an  individual's  un- 
employment spell  so  you  can  concentrate  the  dollars,  the  expensive 
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services,  the  training  and  the  income  support,  on  the  individuals 
who  otherwise  can't  find  a  job. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  setting  aside  a 
minute  the  mix:  You're  not  suggesting  that  the  mix  isn't  necessary, 
both  income  support  and  training? 

Mr.  Corson.  No.  I  think  they're  both  necessary. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Are  .you  suggesting  that  EDWAA  is 
just  as  effective  without  income  supports?  There  are  some,  obvious- 
ly, such  as  unemployment  insurance  and  other  supports  under  that 
system. 

Mr.  Corson.  I  don't  know  whether  EDWAA  is  effective.  I  mean,  I 
don't  think  we  fund  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  But  you  know  that  TAA  isn't. 

Mr.  Corson.  Well,  yes.  And  we  haven't  done  the  same  kind  of 
study  with  EDWAA  as  we've  done  with  TAA. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Do  you  know  how  challenging  it  is  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  run  this  maze? 

Well,  what  should  we  look  forward  to  regarding  these  potential 
populations  of  major  dislocation?  Your  studies  tell  us  what  about 
the  mix  that  we  should  be  looking  for  in  terms  of  support  systems 
and  the  menu  of  training? 

Ms.  Dickinson.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
early  assessment  in  terms  of  who  can  find  jobs  without  retraining, 
and  who  is  structurally  unemployed  and  cannot  find  adequate 
wage  replacement  without  retraining.  And  I  think  letting  dislocat- 
ed workers  decide  that  on  their  own  gets  very  confused  with  their 
denial  that  they  can  find  their  jobs  that  we  were  talking  about  this 
morning,  that  their  jobs  have  really  gone  away.  So  that  early  inter- 
vention with  early  assistance  in  helping  to  make  that  key  decision 
is  important. 

I  think  we've  seen  in  the  EDWAA  program  that  people  who 
come  into  the  program  earlier  tend  to  enroll  in  longer-term  train- 
ing, are  more  likely  to  invest  in  basic  skills  training.  People  who 
come  in  after  15  weeks  are  much  more  likely  to  have  short-term 
training,  OJT,  services  that  are  less  intensive  and  are  going  to 
make  less  a  difference.  And  I  think  it's  because  they  don't  have 
income  support  and  they  have  an  immediate  need  for  income. 
After  the  15  weeks  their  horizon  is  much  shorter. 

So  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  It's  not  that  they  would  be  necessarily 
more  difficult  to  train  or  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  long- 
term  or  more  intensive  training.  It's  just  that  simply  economic  ne- 
cessity dictates  a  course  plan  that  gets  them  back  into  the  job 
market. 

Ms.  Dickinson.  Right.  Need  for  immediate  income  is  a  key  in 
some  of  the  service  planning  in  some  of  the  substate  areas  that  we 
went  to. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Are  those  people  more  likely  to  show 
up?  Is  there  a  recidivism,  if  you  will? 

Ms.  Dickinson.  Repeat  dislocated  workers?  Unfortunately,  it 
happens. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  I'm  sure  it  does.  But  is  there  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  two  populations? 
Ms.  Dickinson.  I  don't  have  any  ev:    nee  on  that. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California.  You  don't  know  that.  All  right.  Thank 
you.  This  has  been  helpful. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  for  the  information  that 
you'\e  given  to  the  committee.  My  understanding  is  this  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  series  of  hearings  on  this  subject  and  so  we  thank  you 
for  the  base  you've  laid  down  today. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.j 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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MEXICAN  AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 
(MALDEF) 

The  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
(MALDEF)  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which  promotes  and  protects 
the  civil  rights  of  Latinos  in  the  United  States  through 
litigation,  education,  advocacy,  and  leadership  development. 
MALDEF  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  share  with  the  Subcommittee  its 
views  with  respect  to  the  unique  character  and  needs  of  displaced 
Latino  workers  and  the  quality  of  existing  worker  dislocation 
programs.  Although  these  comments  focus  upon  the  two  programs 
available  to  trade-displaced  workers  —  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act  (TAA)  and  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  (EDWAA)  (codified  as  Title  m  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) ) ,  programs  projected  to  experience 
greater  service  delivery  demands  if  the  United  States  enters  into 
a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  with  Canada  and  Mexico)  — 
they  suggest  broad  policy  concerns  applicable  to  other  worker 
dislocation  programs  as  well . 

I.       CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LATINO  WORK  FORCE 

According  to  the  latest  Census  estimates,  Latinos  now  number 
22.35  million  and  account  for  approximately  9%  of  the  population.1 
As  a  group,  they  are  significantly  younger  than  the  non-Latino 
population.    About  30  percent  of  all  Latinos  are  under  15  years  of 


1  National  Council  of  La  Raza,  State  of  Hispanic  America  1991; 
An  Overview  (1992). 
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age,  compared  with  22  percent  of  non-Latinos.2  The  median  age  of 
Latinos  (26.2  years)  is  about  8  years  lower  than  the  median  age  of 
the  non-Latino  population  (33.8  years).5 

Latinos  also  constitute  a  rapidly  growing  proportion  of  the 
work  force.  They  currently  occupy  7.6%  of  the  labor  market,  or  9.5 
million  workers.4  Their  participation  in  the  labor  market  grew  by 
36.8%  from  1983  to  1991. 5 

Nevertheless,  the  positions  which  Latinos  occupy  within  the 
labor  force,  and  educational  achievement  levels  within  the  Latino 
community  suggest  than  many  Latinos  will  have  difficulties 
adjusting  to  the  demands  of  a  technologically  sophisticated 
economy.  For  example,  the  largest  share  of  Latino  men  were 
employed  as  operators,  fabricators  or  laborers  (29  percent)  in 
March  1991. 6  Non-Latino  men  were  more  likely  to  occupy  higher- 
skilled  managerial  or  professional  positions  (28  percent).7 

During  that  same  period,  only  51  percent  of  Latinos  had 
completed  4  years  of  high  school  or  more.8     Only  10  percent  had 


2  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
The  Hispanic  Population  in  the  United  States:  March  1991 f  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  455,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  2. 

5  id. 

'  Id-/  Table  2. 

5  Id-  at  2. 

6  Id- 

7  Id- 

8  Id- 
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completed  4  or  more  years  of  college.9  About  13  percent  of  all 
Latinos  had  less  than  5  years  of  schooling.10 

These  figures  suggest  that  many  Latinos  occupy  the  lower  rungs 
of  the  socio-economic  ladder.  They  are  disproportionally  poor, 
undereducated ,  unemployed  or  employed  in  low  skilled,  low  wage 
jobs. 

II.     THE     LATINO     EXPERIENCE     WITH     EXISTING     WORKER  DISLOCATION 
PROGRAMS 

With  low  skills  and  inadequate  schooling,  many  Latinos  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  ongoing  structural  adjustment  in  the 
U.S.  economy  and  to  trade  dislocations  which  may  accompany  the 
proposed  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA) .  In  fact, 
Latinos  occupy  many  of  the  unskilled  positions  in  sectors  such  as 
apparel  manufacturing  and  food  production  which  may  be  lost  due  to 
increased  competition  with  low  wage  competitors. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  must  be  prepared  to 
effectively  assist  Latino  and  other  workers  who  could  be  displaced 
by  heightened  trade  pressures  in  industries  such  as  these. 
Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  many  displaced  Latino  workers  has 
been  very  disappointing.  The  Levi  Strauss  plant  closure  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas  in  January,  1990,  proved  to  be  a  case  study  in  the 
inadequacies  of  the  current  retraining  programs.  The  following 
information  is  offered  both  to  highlight  the  shortcoming  and  to 
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suggest  improvements  of  those  programs. 

In  January  1990  officials  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  informed  city 
officials  and  workers  at  its  South  Zarzamora  Street  facility  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas  that  it  was  immediately  shutting  down  operations. 
Production  was  moving  overseas  in  pursuit  of  lower  labor  costs. 
What  ensued  was  the  largest  single  lay-off  in  San  Antonio  history. 
1115  workers,  of  whom  92.4%  were  Latino,  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
city  officials  had  less  than  24  hours  lead  time  to  devise  a 
response. 

The  local  response  to  the  plant  closing  proved  to  be  a 
nightmare  for  the  Levi  Strauss  workers.  No  even  remotely  credible 
system  for  addressing  the  mass  layoff  was  in  place  for  months.  The 
Texas  Department  of  Commerce's  "Rapid  Response"  effort,  initiated 
several  months  after  the  plant  closing,  was  staffed  by  one 
individual,  who  met  with  company  officials.  This  one  man  "team" 
did  not  meet  with  city  officials  until  late  April  or  July,  1990. 
Other  appropriate  participants  —  representatives  of  the  displaced 
workers,  the  San  Antonio  Department  of  Economic  and  Employment 
Development  (the  local  JTPA  administrator) ,  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission  (unemployment  insurance  and  TAA  administrators) ,  and 
direct  service  providers  —  were  never  approached. 

In  the  absence  of  a  credible  rapid  response  initiative,  many 
of  the  displaced  workers  were  never  apprised  of  the  retraining  and 
trade'  adjustment  assistance  which  was  theoretically  available  to 
them.  In  fact,  local  officials  only  began  serving  the  Levi  workers 
after  they  had  formed  a  union   (Fuerza  Unida) ,    staged  protests, 
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engaged  in  a  hunger  strike,  and  demanded  the  attention  of  city 
officials.  The  local  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  eventually 
hired  three  peer  counselors  to  notify  laid-off  workers  of  the 
services  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Nevertheless,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  workers  were  never  contacted,  and  simply  fell  through  the 
seams  of  the  EDWAA/TAA  safety  net. 

Making  services  available  to  the  workers  became  the  next  major 
hurdle.  An  initial  process  was  implemented  to  determine  a  worker's 
eligibility  for  training  and  adjustment  assistance,  assess  her 
needs,  and  then  devise  an  appropriate  service  —  a  daylong 
undertaking.  Two  counselors  were  selected  to  process  1100  workers. 
After  three  to  four  months  had  elapsed  and  Levi  workers  protested 
the  assessment  process'  snails  pace,  additional  counselors  were 
hired.  Nearly  six  months  passed  before  workers  received  any 
assistance  outside  of  unemployment  insurance  payments. 

The  low  educational  achievement  levels  of  much  of  the  Levi 
work  force  presented  special  challenges.  A  great  number  of  the 
workers  had  less  than  a  high  school  education,  were  functionally 
illiterate,  and  possessed  limited  .English  proficiency.  Over  600 
were  tracked  into  classroom  instruction  in  English  as  a  second 
language  (ESL)  and  adult  basic  education.  Most  remained  there,  and 
received  no  job  training  outside  of  English  language  and  adult 
education  instruction. 

About  one  hundred  workers  had  or  earned  GED  certificates  (few 
had  high  school  diplomas)  and  enrolled  in  junior  or  community 
colleges.    The  successful  completion  of  those  studies  was  in  doubt 
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from  the  outset.  Due  to  the  many  delays  which  Levi  workers 
confronted  at  every  stage  of  their  odyssey,  their  retraining 
benefits  began  to  expire  before  they  had  the  chance  to  complete 
their  degree  requirements. 

A  third  group  of  displaced  workers  were  channeled  into 
vocational  training  programs.  Their  experience  was  likewise 
unacceptable.  Training  was  not  available  in  fields  for  which 
workers  had  expressed  a  preference,  and  for  which  positions  existed 
within  the  local  economy.  Many  were  trained  for  occupations  with 
low  employment  prospects. 

The  vocational  training  classes  were  offered  through  local 
proprietary  schools,  who  were  eager  to  benefit  from  the  Levi  plant 
closing.  However,  classes  did  not  begin  until  several  months  after 
training  had  been  approved  for  the  dislocated  workers.  Even  then, 
trainees  had  to  contend  with  a  shortage  of  books  and  other 
supplies,  classroom  space,  chairs  and  tables. 

Many  of  the  workers  requested  the  nurse's  assistant  program. 
San  Antonio  has  a  large  medical  infrastructure  which  could  support 
new  entrants  into  the  health  care  field.  Instead,  workers  were 
channeled  into  other  fields,  in  part  because,  their  training 
benefits  would  not  carry  them  through  the  entire  course  of  study. 
Over  one  hundred  enrolled  in  a  pharmacological  assistant  program, 
although  a  University  of  Texas  study  showed  that  only  five  to  ten 
positions  were  available  in  the  local  economy. 

Fifty  workers  entered  a  cosmetology  program.  Their  training 
benefits  expired  after  1500  hours  of  instruction,  with  no  follow- 
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up.  Although  they  completed  the  coursework,  many  could  not 
subsequently  raise  funds  sufficient  to  obtain  a  state  license. 
Other  workers  were  steered  towards  clerical  and  hotel  services 
training,  and  minimum  wage  jobs. 

The  worker  dislocation  and  job  training  system  in  San  Antonio 
was  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  Levi  Strauss  plant  closing.  Given 
the  resource  limitations  of  these  programs  and  the  inferior 
delivery  system  devised  to  assist  dislocated  workers,  much  of  the 
Levi  work  force  received  no  more  than  an  illusory  promise  of 
assistance. 

Nevertheless,  state  and  local  officials  failed  to  utilize  all 
available  resources.  Emergency  funding  allocated  in  the  Spring  of 
1990  to  address  a  surge  in  lay-offs  boosted  local  funds  from  $1 
million  to  $  6.1  million.  Federal  rules,  however,  required  that 
all  fund3  not  spent  within  a  fiscal  year  be  returned  to  the  federal 
government.  As  a  result,  approximately  $2.5  million  was  returned 
to  Washington  while  many  workers  struggled  but  failed  to  meet 
mortgage  and  rental  payments,  and  utility  bills. 

The  Levi  Strauss  workers  were  offered  a  bitter  lesson  in  the 
inadequacies  of  current  worker  displacement  and  trade  adjustment 
assistance  programs.  Outside  of  the  30  to  50  individuals  who  found 
jobs  without  the  benefit  of  the  EDWAA  or  TAA  programs,  and  the  50 
workers  who  were  transferred  to  another  Levi  Strauss  facility,  few 
workers  successfully  reentered  the  labor  market.  Most  either  never 
received  assistance  outside  of  ESL  instruction  or  adult  basic 
education,    completed    vocational    training    in    fields    with  few 
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employment  prospects,  or  were  encouraged  to  pursue  Associate  of 
Arts  degrees  without  the  resources  sufficient  to  complete  the 
course  of  study. 

III.   IKFROVTMO  WORKER  DISLOCATION  PROGRAMS 

Dislocated  workers  must  be  afforded  job  dislocation  and 
retraining  assistance  superior  to  that  which  was  available  to  the 
Levi  Strauss  workers.  Job  market  needs  must  be  squarely  addressed 
in  order  to  ensure  the  permanent  placement  of  displaced  workers. 
Moreover,  the  ongoing  transition  in  the  United  states  economy  from 
manufacturing  to  service  jobs  requires  retraining  focused  on 
different  skills,  and  an  appreciation  for  new  technologies.  The 
commitment  of  the  Administration  and  Congress  to  U.S.  workers  can 
only  be  demonstrated  by  seriously  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
displaced  workers  with  effective  and  fully  funded  adjustment 
programs  which  will  allow  workers  to  reenter  the  labor  force  at 
wage  levels  comparable  or  superior  to  those  which  they  had 
previously  enjoyed.  Current  worker  adjustment  programs  are  too 
limited  and/ or  function  too  poorly  to  meet  current  needs,  much  less 
to  respond  to  the  substantial  job  shifts  associated  with  economic 
changes  promoted  by  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

A.      TAA  Eligibility  Standards  Xre  Too  Restrictive 

Eligibility  for  the  TAA  program  is  extremely  narrow.  The 
program  provides  benefits  only  to  a  small  number  of  persons  whose 
jobs  are  lost  directly  as  the  result  of  an  increase  in  imports: 
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that  is,  only  to  workers  who  were  engaged  in  the  production  of 
articles  of  commerce  directly  competitive  with  imports  themselves. 
TAA  does  not  apply  where  job  loss  results  from  articles  composed  of 
imported. components  (e.g. ,  consumer  electronics)  or  articles  which 
are  components  of  a  finished  import  (e.g. .  auto  parts) .  TAA 
benefits  are  likewise  not  available  to  workers  whose  jobs  are  lost 
when  facilities  relocate  abroad. 

Moreover,  the  program  does  not  reach  service  employees  and 
o.ther  secondary  workers  such  as  truck  drivers,  warehouse  workers,-- 
and  custodial  and  food  service  employees  who  are  not  directly 
involved  in  the  production  of  import-affected  articles  but  whose 
jobs  are  nevertheless  dependent  upon  a  facility  adversely  affected 
by  imports.  The  service,  wholesale,  and  retail  trade  industries 
are  the  top  sources  of  Latino  employment  in  the  United  States.11 

In  addition,  TAA  requires  that  participants  have  been  employed 
by  a  single  employer  for  26  weeks  within  the  preceding  year.  This 
requirement  cends  to  exclude  many  garment  industry  and  agricultural 
workers  who  are  subject  to  seasonal  employment,  or  who  often  work 
for  more  than  one  employer  or  ostensible  employer  in  a  year  and/or 
for  employers  who  frequently  do  not  maintain  sufficient  wage  and 
hour  records  to  permit  employment  verification.  Paradoxically, 
workers  in  these  industries  are  expected  to  suffer  most  in  the 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  accomplished  by  the  NAFTA .  Further, 


11  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  "Annual  Averages  for  1991,  Industry  and  Occupation 
Tables (unpublished  tabulations  derived  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  The  Household  Survey,  Current  Population  Survey),  Table  2. 
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the  26-week  prior  employment  requirement  allows  only  a  limited 
exception  for  brief  sickness,  injury  and  maternity  leaves  of 
absence .  S  ickness  and  in j  ury  leaves  are  common  in  low-wage  j  obs 
where  there  is  inadequate  concern  for  workplace  safety,  and  the 
garment  industry  in  particular  employs  a  high  number  of  Latinas  who 
because  of  pregnancy  prior  to  layoff  may  become  ineligible  for  the 
TAA  program. 

Doubtlessly  because  of  these  severe  eligibility  criteria, 12 
the  TAA  Program  served  only  25,000  persons  in  1991,  less  than  1%  of 
the  2.7  million  persons  who  were  unemployed  for  six  months  or 
more.13 

JTPA  eligibility  on  the  other  hand  is  much  broader.  Title  II- 
A  of  the  program  reaches  all  low-income  adults  and  youth  who 
receive  welfare  benefits  or  whose  incomes  put  them  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  Title  III  —  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Assistance  program  (EDWAA)  —  applies  specifically  to 
unemployed  workers  who  are  unlikely  to  return  to  their  previous 
industry  or  occupation,  workers  laid  off  as  the  result  of  plant 
closure  or  substantial  reduction  in  force,  the  long-term  unemployed 
who  have  limited  opportunities  for  re-employment  in  the  same  or 


)Z  Even  where  a  worker  is  eligible,  problems  with  the 
Department  of  labor's  certification  process  create  further 
obstacles  to  program  participation.  A  study  by  the  GAO  found  that 
faulty  investigations  were  conducted  in  most  (63%  of  the  petitions 
seeking  TAA  certification.  United  States  General  Accounting 
Office,  Dislocated  Workers:  Improvements  Weeded  in  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Certification  Process  (October,  1992). 

13  Sheldon  Friedman,  Terms  of  Adjustment,  Northeast-Midwest 
Economic  Review,  August  1991,  at  8. 
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similar  occupation  in  their  geographic  area,  and  formerly  self- 
employed  persons  who  lost  their  businesses  as  the  result  of  general 
economic  conditions  in  their  community.  However,  while  JTPA 
eligibility  is  broader  than  TAA,-the  JTPA  program  is  under-funded1* 
and  suffers  from  a  number  of  shortcomings  discussed  below,  making 
it  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  Latino  workers  who  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Indeed,  despite 
its  broad  eligibility  criteria,  the  JTPA  program  in  practice  serves 
only  6%  of  the  eligible  population. 15 

B.      Benefits  are  Inadequate  to  Allow  For.  Meaningful 

Transition  to  Productive  Employment 

1«      Income    Maintenance    Is    Not    Provided    or    Is  Too 

Unemployed  workers  require  income  support  if  they  are  to  make 
an  orderly  transition  to  new  employment,  particularly  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  Latino  workers  in  labor  intensive  industries,  they 
will  be  required  to  progress  from  low-skilled  to  more  highly 
skilled  jobs  in  a  new  economic  structure.  Under  the  JTPA  program, 
however,  participants  receive  no  support  payments  if  they  enroll  in 


u  The  United  States  expends  less  than  half  the  percentage  of 
GDP  devoted  to  job  training  programs  by  Canada  and  other  Western 
industrialized  countries.  G.  Hufbauer  and  J.  Schot*:,  North 
American  Free  Trade:  Issues  and  Recommendations,  1992,  at  113.  In 
1991,  total  JT*>A  r  ^e  II  funding  was  $1,778  billion;  Title  III 
funding  wa3  on  -m. 

15      Unit*.  al   Accounting   Office,    Job  Training 

Partnership  Ac  ind  Outcomes   for  Participants  with 
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classroom  training.16 

The  TAA  program  does  include  some  income  support  payments,  but 
not  at  sufficient  levels.  Support  benefits  (called  Trade 
Readjustment  Allowances)  under  TAA,  fcv  the  few  who  are  eligible, 
are  the  equivalent  of  a  worker's  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  are  paid  only  after  a  participant  first  exhausts  all 
unemployment  benefits.  Unemployment  insurance  compensation  however 
is  meager  for  low-income  workers:  the  average  national 
unemployment  benefit  amounts  to  $168.00  per  week  —  far  below  the 
poverty  rate  for  a  family  of  three.17  This  exhaustion  requirement 
reflects  a  change  in  the  TAA  program  imposed "in  1981.  Previously, 
in  order  to  permit  successful  transition  to  new  employment,  support 
benefits  were  supplemental  to  and  paid  concurrently  with 
unemployment  insurance  in  an  amount  up  to  70  percent  of  a  worker's 
prior  wages.  By  providing  only  subsistence  levels  of  support  now, 
TAA  subjects  workers  to  great  financial  hardship  and  the  risk  of 
losing  housing,  transportation,  and  other  necessities,  and  provides 
a  powerful  disincentive  to  pursue  and  obtain  job  training.  This  is 
no  model  for  creating  productive,  highly-skilled  workers  in  new  and 
contemporary  capacities. 


16  While  paid  training  is  available  in  the  form  of  on-the-job 
training,  this  program  tends  to  assist  only  those  who  are  currently 
job-ready  and  does  not  provide  participants  with  job  skills  that 
improve  their  employment  or  wage  prospects. 

17  Sheldon  Friedman,  supra  n.13,  at  8.  Adjusted  for  inflation, 
the  U.S.  minimum  wage  has  declined  by  one  third  in  the  last  30 
years.  United  States  Congress,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
US-Mexico  Trade:  Pulling  Together  or  Pulling  Apart.  (October, 
1992) ,  at  38,  89. 
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TAA  support  benefits,  when  paid,  are  paid  for  a  very  short 
period:  approximately  26  weeks  or  less  if  no  job  training  is 
obtained,  and  approximately  one  year  if  the  participant  is 
receiving  classroom  training.  This  again  represents  a  1981 
limitation  on  the  original  duration  of  the  TAA  program.  Likewise, 
under  the  JTPA  program  the  only  means  by  which  a  participant  can 
earn  income  (from  on-the-job  training)  is  limited  to  26  weeks.  In 
order  to  provide  adequate  income  maintenance  and  meaningful  access 
to  job  training,  support  payments  should  be  available  for  at  least 
one  year,  and  up  to  two  years  while  a  worker  is  enrolled  in  unpaid 
job  training. 


Income  support  by  itself,  however,  only  encourages  the  natural 
but  counterproductive  tendency  of  displaced  workers  to  make  use  of 
existing  skills  by  seeking  employment  in  the  declining  industries 
from  which  they  have  been  laid  off.18  To  permit  displaced  workers 
to  move  into  productive  new  employment,  they  must  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  gain  new  job  skills. 

Existing  job  training  programs  have  been  found  to  be  of  little 
value  in  the  acquisition  of  skills  leading  to  higher  employment  and 
income  rates,  especially  for  Latinos.  A  1992  study  of  JTPA  Title 
II-A  participants  (low-income  adults  and  youth)  reported  that  the 
program  produced  little  if  any  income  or  employment  gains  overall 


18    Gary  Hufbauer  and  Jeffrey  Schott,  supra  n.14,  at  115. 
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and  no  or  negative  effects  for  Latinos.19    After-program  earnings 
varied    inversely    with    the    number    of    employment    barriers  a 
participant  faced.     That  is,  those  most  in  need  benefitted  least. 
Likewise,  a  study  of  Title  III  participants  (displaced  workers)  in 
1990  found  that  the  average  national  wage  rate  after  completion  of 
job  training  programs  was  only  $7.80  per  hour.20     In  California, 
the  average  wage  rate  earned  after  participating  in  a  job  training 
program  was  a  mere  $5.75  per  hour.21     While  these  studies  were 
nominally    of   JTPA   programs,    it    should   be    expected   that  their 
results   are   true   for  TAA  participants  as  well,    given   that  TAA 
establishes    no    independent    job    training    courses    and    in  fact 
requires  coordination  of  job  training  with  JTPA  programs. 

The  Levi  Strauss  plant  closure  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in 
January,  1990,  further  illustrates  the  weakness  of  current  job 
training  programs.  In  the  largest  layoff  in  city  history,  1,100 
workers  were  left  jobless,  more  than  92%  of  them  Latino.  A  great 
number  of  these  workers  had  minimal  levels  of  education,  spoke 
limited  English,  and  suffered  work-related  injuries.  While 
theoretically  eligible  for  job  training,  by  the  fall  of  1990  only 
14  of  the  1,100  workers  affected  had  fcund  new  jobs. 

There  may  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  these  results.    As  noted 


»  Howard  Bloom  et  al.,  Th«  National  JTPA  Stuc^y:  Title  II~n 
impacts  on  Karninas  and  Employment  at  19  Months  (May,  1992)  at  3-4, 
15-16. 

20  United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  Pislqcatefl 
workers:    Comparison  at  Assistance  Programs  (September,  1992)  at  5. 

21  I£.  at  35. 
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above,  the  lack  of  adequate  income  support  during  training  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  unemployed  workers  to  pursue  training. 
Also,  training  courses  —  like  income  support  where  it  is  available 
—  are  limited  to  26  weeks  and  too  brief  to  provide  meaningful  job 
skills,  especially  for  participants  entering  the  program  with  low 
skills.  And  because  no  income  support  is  provided,  participants 
usually  enroll  in  the  training  for  no  more  than  12  to  16  weeks,  and 
frequently  less.22 

Overall,  displaced  workers  receive  no  or  insufficient  notice 
of  job  loss.  Providing  such  notice  along  with  opportunities  for 
training  before  layoff  significantly  improves  the  possibilities  for 
enrollment  in  training  programs,  prompt  re-employment,  and  higher 
earnings.23  Currently,  only  firms  with  100  or  more  employees  are 
required  to  provide  any  advance  r  >tice  of  job  loss  under  the  Worker 
Adjustment  and  Retraining  Notification  ("WARN")  Act,  and  even  then 
only  brief  notice  and  only  in  the  case  of  mass  layoff.  Many 
employers  appear  to  be  unaware  of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
WARN  provisions,  or  purposely  disregarding  their  obligations.  The 
Government  Accounting  office  found  that  54  percent  of  those 
employers  whom  they  had  identified  as  subject  to  the  WARN  Act  in  a 
recent  report  failed  to  provide  advance  notice  of  plant  closures.2* 


22  U.S.  Congress,  office  of  Technology  Assessment,  supra  n.17. 

at    3  3.  t—r-n  1 

23  General  Accounting  Office,  supra  n.20,  at  22. 

24  General  Accounting  Office,  Dislocated  Workers •  Worker 
1993^^  R9t"in1na  Act  Not  MeStiSo   Tfc«  "^h^i^ 
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About  29  percent  of  those  employers  which  had  provided  noticed  gave 
workers  less  than  the  required  60  days'  warning.25 

Even  if  the  WARN  Act  was  fully  implemented.,  it  would  still  be 
grossly  inadequate.  In  the  California  apparel  industry  for 
example,  80%  of  the  firms  employ  fewer  than  50  employees.26  In  the 
food  processing  industry,  nearly  half  of  the  employers  have  fewer 
than  20  workers.27  These  two  industries  are  susceptible. to  NAFTA- 
related  trade  dislocations. 

By  conditioning  contractor  payments  solely  on  participants' 
successful  completion  of  training  courses,  and  requiring  that 
training  contractors  initially  arrange  for  and  assume  the  cost  of 
providing  additional  benefits  such  as  transportation  and  childcare 
to  participants  who  require  them,  the  funding  structure  of  the  JTPA 
program  rewards  the  practice  of  "creaming"  —  encouraging 
contractors  to  concentrate  assistance  on  participants  who  have  the 
fewest  obstacles  to  re-employment,  leaving  those  most  in  need  with 
the  fewest  benefits.28 

Even     apart     from     the     probability     of     national  origin 


25  id. 

26  Raul  Hinojosa  Ojeda,  Sherman  Robinson,  Geotz  Wolff,  "The 
Impact  of  a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  in  California:  A 
Summary  of  Research  Project  Findings,"  Southwest  Voter  Research 
Institute,  September  1992,  at  23. 

27 

28    General  Accounting  Office,  Job  Training  Partnership  Act: 

Racial  and    Gender  Disparities  in    Services    (September,    1991)  ; 

National  Council  of  La  Raza,  Falling  Through  the  Cracks:  Hispanic 
Underreoresentation  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (1989). 
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discrimination  in  the  operation  of  job  training  programs,29  many 
Latinos  have  low  levels  of  education  and  face  language  barriers  to 
more  highly  skilled  employment.  To  the  extent  that  they 
participate  in  the  JTPA,  Latinos  are  frequently  forced  to  exhaust 
their  job  training  benefits  in  the  acquisition  of  language  and 
basic-skills  training  without  obtaining  occupational  training.  TAA 
participants  lose  income  support  benefits  altogether  if  they  pursue 
such  training. 

Basic  skills  and  language  training  should  be  in  addition  to  — 
not  in  lieu  of  —  occupational  training.  More  importantly,  job 
training  programs  should  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  youth 
education  —  as  human  resource  development  —  and  should  as  far  as 
possible  teach  broad,  transferrable  skills  which  increase 
productivity  and  offer  opportunity  for  advancement.  The  1990 
federal  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  adopts  this  strategy  — 
teaching  fundamental  skills,  and  training  participants  in  all 
aspects  of  an  industry  —  and  adult  job  training  programs  would  be 
well  served  to  do  so  as  well.  The  average  American  worker  now 
changes  occupations  four-to-six  times  during  his  or  her  worklife.30 
The  reduction  of  trade  barriers  accomplished  by  the  NAFTA  is 
expected  to  accelerate  economic  and  technological  shifts  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  highly  skilled  workforce  with  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  a  changing  economy.    If  the  United  States 

29  id. 

30  National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy,  Commission 
on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce,  America's  Choice:  High 
Skills  or  Low  Wages  (1990). 
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is  to  compete  successfully  in  a  global  economy,  job  training  and 

education  must  be  lifelong  opportunities. 

3.      fluff ici»nt   Support   9%rvic%9   ana   QthT  Ancillary 

B»n»fit»  N«c<s»ary    to  Obtain  Appropriate  Job 

Training  Arm  Lacking  in  Current  Program* 

Neither  the  JTPA  nor  the  TAA  program  provides  participants 
with  health  care  insurance,  although  the  cost  of  purchasing  such 
benefits  is  prohibitive  (amounting  to  nearly  50  percent  of  a 
worker's  average  weekly  unemployment  insurance  benefit31)  .  To 
permit  real  access  to  job  training,  unemployed  workers  should  not 
be  required  either  to  shoulder  this  enormous  cost  or  to  be  at  risk 
of  catastrophic  loss. 

Other  support  services  including  transportation,  childcare, 
job  counseling,  job  placement  and  relocation  assistance  also  should 
be  a  part  of  any  effective  program.  Although  a  few  such  services 
are  provided  to  some  extent  under  existing  programs,  they  are 
minimal  or  restricted,  especially  with  respect  to  agricultural 
workers.  Transportation,  childcare,  and  relocation  assistance  in 
particular  are  essential  for  many  low- income  Latinos  who  can  be 
expected  to  be  displaced  and  to  require  job  training  as  the  result 
of  the  ongoing  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  NAFTA. 

III.  MALDEF  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Latinos  in  the  United  States  are  the  fastest  growing 
population  group.  Between  1990  and  2005,  one  out  of  every  six  new 
workers  will  be   Latino.      But  they  are  disproportionately  poor, 

31    Sheldon  Friedman,  supra  n.17,  at  8. 
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undereducated,  unemployed  or  employed  in  unskilled,  low  wage  jobs. 
NAFTA  impact  studies  show  that  Latinos  will  suffer  disproportionate 
job  displacement  while  failing  to  share  equally  in  job  gains 
enjoyed  by  other  groups.  Paradoxically,  Latinos  also  benefit  least 
from  current  job  training  and  worker  adjustment  programs.  Although 
there  are  useful  aspects  of  these  programs,  each  falls  short  in  a 
number  of  important  respects  and  taken  together  they  are  too 
limited  and  poorly  equipped  to  address  current  needs,  much  less  the 
large  scale  economic  shifts  which  can  be  expected  to  continue  into 
the  next  decade.  At  a  minimum,  worker  adjustment  and  retraining 
programs  must  be  responsive  to  the  following  issues: 

Experience  with  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program 
demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  tieing  increased  trade 
competition  directly  to  specific  job  losses.  The  restrictive 
eligibility  criteria  of  job  training  program  such  as  TAX  must 
be  replaced  by  broad  eligibility  standards  for  economically 
disadvantaged  and  dislocated  workers  at  least  as  inclusive  as 
the  current  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Job  training  is  clearly  most  effective  when  workers  receive 
advance  notice  of  job  loss  and  immediate  access  to  retraining, 
and  the  earlier  the  better.  Sufficient  notice  of  impending 
job  loss  should  be  given  to  all  employees  —  at  least  one  year 
for  persons  working  for  companies  with  14  or  more  employees 
and   six  months   for  persons   employed   in   small  businesses* 
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Access  to  job  retraining  should  immediately  follow 
notification  of  job  loss.  Hotice  must  be  given  in  a  manner 
designed  to  be  understood,  using  the  primary  languages  of  the 
workforce.  Violation  of  the  notice  requirement  should  be 
deterred  and  remedied  by  substantial  penalties. 

Job  training  programs  are  foreclosed  to  low  income  workers 
and/ or  too  brief  to  be  effective  if  they  are  not  accompanied 
by  income  support.  Adequate  income  maintenance  requires  a 
living  wage,  or  at  minimum  replacing  a  worker's  former  wage, 
for  up  to  two  years  to  permit  completion  of  meaningful  job 
training  and  an  orderly  transition  to  productive  new 
employment.  Bridge  benefits  should  be  provided  to  workers 
near  retirement. 

Participation  in  current  training  programs  has  not  permitted 
the  acquisition  of  needed  employment  skills  or  produced  income 
or  employment  gains  for  low  income  workers,  particularly  for 
Latinos.  What  is  required  is  broad  vocational,  basic  skills 
and  remedial  training  as  envisioned  by  the  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  designed  to  provide  transf  errable  job  skills  and 
targeted  to  available,  expanding  and  strategic  occupations  and 
industries,  highly-skilled  jobs  and  self  employment.  Language 
and  other  basic  skills  training  must  be  supplement,  not 
supplant,  occupational  training. 
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The  funding  and  benefits  structure  of  the  JTPA  program  biases 
the  provision  of  services  to  those  who  enter  the  program  most 
j ob-ready .  Emphasis  and  incentives  should  be  focused  on 
training  special  populations  with  the  greatest  barriers  to 
skilled  employment,  as  opposed  to  those  most  easily  trained. 
Apprenticeship  programs  must  likewise  be  encouraged. 

Current  adjustment  program  benefits  are  structured  in  a  way 
which  undermines  the  goal  of  sound  and  lasting  job  training. 
To  provide  a  realistic  opportunity  to  complete  training, 
participants  and  their  dependents  should  receive  comprehensive 
support  services,  including  health  benefits,  child  care, 
transportation ,  job  search  assistance  and  relocation 
allowances* 

Participation  in  current  programs  has  been  deterred  by 
bureaucracy,  poor  communication  particularly  with  language 
minorities  and  unnecessarily  complicated  application  and 
certification  procedures.  A  working  program  requires 
effective  communication  to  eligible  workers,  active  outreach 
efforts  and  the  fewest  possible  administrative  procedures  and 
obstacles  to  participation. 

Existing  training  programs  have  not  been  funded  at  adequate 
levels.  An  assured  and  adequate  funding  stream  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  job  training  program.    Funds  should  be 
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targeted  to  workers  in  regions  and  industries  Most  adversely 
affected  by  job  and  wage  loss. 

Studies  of  existing  programs  have  frequently  complained  that 
the  absence  of  detailed  data  on  program  operation  has  hindered 
program  success.  Data  collection  and  disclosure  regarding 
economic  adjustment,  employment  and  immigration  trends  and 
progra*.  participation  is  required  in  order  to  alert  public 
policy  makers  where  necessary  to  modify  aspects  of  any  on- 
going program. 

Current  job  training  programs  have  likewise  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  regular  and  thorough  federal  direction  and  oversight, 
workforce  and  community  input  and  private  enforcement 
mechanisms  including  a  full  and  responsive  administrative 
enforcement  scheme  and  independent  judicial  review.  Such 
protections  are  necessary  to  ensure  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory program  access  and  operation.  The  structure  of 
the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  useful  model  for 
federal,  state  and  local  involvement,  provided  that  national 
miniraums  and  private  enforcement  mechanisms  are  included. 
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OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  DISLOCATED 
WORKERS 


THURSDAY,  JULY  29,  1993 

House*  op  Representatives,  . 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Relations, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  Room  2261, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Pat  Williams,  Chairman,  pre- 
siding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Williams,  Klink,  Green,  Wool- 
sey,  Roukema  and  Gunderson. 

Staff  present:  Jan  Weintraub,  staff  director;  Fred  Feinstein,  chief 
counsel;  Gail  Brown-Hubb,  staff  assistant;  Paula  Larson,  staff  as- 
sistant; and  Mary  Gardner  Clagett,  professional  staff  member. 

Chairman  Williams.  We  will  call  this  hearing  to  order  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  conduct  our  second  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  dislocated  workers  and  economic  conversion. 

Our  purpose  today  is  oversight.  The  subcommittee  is  interested 
in  learning  about  several  things.  Let  me  share  them  with  you,  at 
least  from  my  standpoint. 

The  first  is  the  basic  ingredients  for  a  successful  dislocated 
worker  program;  second,  recommendations  for  legislative  changes 
to  JTPA  Title  III;  third,  recommendations  for  change  in  the  Feder- 
al, State  and  local  efforts,  coordination  for  any  new  dislocated 
worker  design. 

The  next  one  is  very  important,  I  think,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  full  committee  and 
probably  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  is  the  type  of  link- 
ages that  would  be  necessary  to  Federal  job  creation  efforts  for  in- 
dividuals after  they  receive  training. 

Fifth,  the  design  of  effective  rapid  response  efforts;  next,  the  ex- 
amples that  exist  regarding  the  successful  conversion  of  plants  to 
producing  new  products  and  retraining  their  existing  workforce; 
also,  the  key /common  elements  to  those  successes;  eighth,  how 
States  and  localities  are  linking  their  retraining  efforts  to  industri- 
al and  regional  economic  development,  including  emerging  technol- 
ogies; and,  finally,  how  can  the  knowledge  gained  in  training 
America's  armed  forces  be  used  in  retraining  our  dislocated  work- 
ers. 

I  want  to  say,  again,  what  I  have  said  in  other  hearings  as  well 
as  public  statements,  and  that  is,  from  my  part,  I  am  skeptical 
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about  our  Nation's  training  efforts  and  their  success  and  particu- 
larly skeptical  about  their  place  in  today's  economic  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  members  of  the  House  I  have  talked  to 
are  not  interested  in  spending  legislative  time  in  reshaping  our  re- 
training efforts  unless  those  efforts  are  linked  to  job  creation 
through  Federal  investments  and  private  investments  which  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  upswing  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

I  want  to  thank  our  witnesses  in  advance  for  being  with  us. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  Ranking  Member,  Mrs.  Roukema. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Pat  Williams  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Pat  Williams,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

of  Montana  . 

I  am  pleased  today  to  conduct  our  second  hearing  on  the  subject  of  dislocated 
workers  and  economic  conversion.  Before  we  review  proposals  from  the  administra- 
tion to  reform  these  efforts  we  must  review  what  our  investments  to  date  have 
yielded. 

At  our  last  hearing,  the  subcommittee  learned  from  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Employment  and  Training  Carolyn  Golding  that,  "Sixty-eight  percent  of  Title  III 
program  terminees  entered  a  job  when  they  left  the  program  and  when  we  followed 
up  13  weeks  later,  70  percent  had  jobs."  We  also  learned  that,  "The  average  hourly 
wage  rate  for  these  employed  workers  started  at  $8.49/hour  and  13  weeks  later  that 
wage  had  risen  to  $8.75/ hour."  This  was  a  decrease  from  the  average  hourly  wage 
rate  of  the  jobs  from  which  they  were  dislocated  which  paid  $9.34/hour.  That  is  an 
initial  loss  of  85  cents/hour  at  a  Federal  investment  of  $2,500  per  slot.  We  do  know 
that  there  is  a  significant  wage  loss  associated  with  a  loss  of  employment.  Does  this 
investment  effectively  limit  this  loss? 

These  program  outcomes  have  occurred  in  the  context  of  the  dismal  economic  pic- 
ture that  the  unemployed  face  as  they  approach  choices  open  to  them  for  retraining. 
This  picture  is  one  of:  [1]  ever-decreasing  real  average  hourly  earnings;  [2]  a  signifi- 
cant lack  of  job  growth  coming  out  of  this  recession  when  compared  to  prior  reces- 
sions; [3]  a  structural  unemployment  problem  in  which  only  14  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed expect  to  get  their  old  job  back  during  this  recession  compared  with  an  aver- 
age during  the  past  four  recessions  of  44  percent;  and  [4]  18  percent  of  the  full-time 
workforce  are  earning  wages  below  the  poverty  rate  for  a  family  of  four. 

Our  purpose  today  is  oversight.  This  subcommittee  is  interested  in  learning  more 
about:  [1]  the  basic  ingredients  for  successful  dislocated  worker  programs;  [2]  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  changes  to  JTPA  Title  III;  [3]  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  roles  in  any  new  dislocated  worker  program 
design;  [4]  the  types  of  linkages  necessary  to  Federal  job  creation  efforts  [e.g.,  high- 
ways, environmental  and  energy  clean-up,  et  cetera]  for  individuals  after  they  re- 
ceive training;  [5]  the  design  of  effective  rapid  response  efforts;  [6]  the  examples  that 
exist  regarding  the  successful  conversion  of  plants  to  producing  new  products  and 
retraining  existing  workers;  [7]  the  key/common  elements  to  those  successes;  [8]  how 
States  and  localities  are  linking  their  retraining  efforts  to  industrial  and  regional 
economic  development  and  emerging  technology;  and  [9]  how  can  the  knowledge 
gained  from  and  facilities  used  in  training  America's  armed  forces  be  utilized  in  re- 
training dislocated  workers. 

Let  me  again  remind  my  colleagues  that  I  am  skeptical  about  the  success  of  our 
Nation's  training  efforts.  Let  me  suggest  that  few  members  of  the  House  that  I  have 
talked  with  will  not  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  reshaping  our  retraining  efforts 
without  those  efforts  being  linked  to  new  job  creation  through  our  Federal  invest- 
ments and  an  upswing  in  our  Nation's  economy. 
I  look  forward  to  learning  more  about  this  subject  from  our  witnesses  today, 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to 
welcome  our  panel  here  today,  and  I  am,  as  with  you,  eager  to  hear 
the  testimony  and  the  contributions  that  they  can  make  to  our  un- 
derstanding here. 

I  had  not  realized,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  I  shared  the 
same  skepticism  and  concern — and  it  is  more  than  skepticism,  it  is 
concern,  but  I  do  hope  this  panel  can  help  us  make  the  linkage  be- 
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cause  I  recognize  as  you  do — and  you  have  outlined  it  very  well  in 
your  opening  statement — the  importance  of  streamlining  and  creat- 
ing a  more  efficient  system  in  these  programs.  Some  call  it  one-stop 
shopping. 

I  don't  know  what  our  panelists  are  going  to  tell  us  about  that. 
But  all  of  it  will  be  absolutely  for  naught  if  we  do  not  have  the  job- 
creating  elements  that  are  necessary,  whether  they  be  dislocated 
workers  with  low  skills,  medium  or  high  skills  or  whether  they  be 
the  college  graduates  that  we  have  been  reading  so  much  about 
who  have  graduated  with  all  kinds  of  degrees  only  to  find  that  they 
are  at  minimum  wage  or  low  skill  jobs.  We  have  a  problem  in  this 
country. 

So  we  want  not  only  to  understand  how  effectively  we  are  put- 
ting together  and  streamlining  the  process  of  retraining  but  also 
that  has  to  be  directly  linked  to  economic  development  and  job  cre- 
ation. 

While  you  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  renewed  debate  over 
the  efficacy  of  the  budget  process — budget  program — we  have  there 
and  the  relative  merits  of — or  the  relative  values  between  cutting 
spending  and  tax  increases,  my  problem  has  always  been  with  this 
budget^  not  so  much  that  we  have  to  increase  taxes — I  am  not  a  Re- 
publican that  says  read  my  lips;  no  new  taxes — but  that  I  don't 
think  we  have  the  proper  mixture  of  capital  investment  incentives 
or  purposes  of  private  sector  job  creation. 

I  want  to  see  those  jobs  there  for  the  dislocated  workers  and 
others,  and,  to  the  extent  this  panel  can  help  us  link  those  two,  I 
would  be  happy  to  hear  it,  but  we  understand  our  primary  purpose 
is  on  the  organization  and  streamlining  and  efficiency  that  we 
want  to  build  into  the  process. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
work  together  in  a  bipartisan  way  to  see  that  that  linkage  is  made. 

Chairman  Williams.  Without  objection  at  this  point,  we  will 
place  the  statements  of  other  members  who  so  desire  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  members  follow:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Ron  Klink,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 

Pennsylvania 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  subcommittee  is  again  examining  training  for  dislocated 
workers.  This  issue  relates  to  an  area  that  has  been  a  concern  of  mine  for  some 
time. 

Sad  to  say,  we  know  all  about  dislocated  workers  in  western  Pennsylvania.  What 
was  once  a  mighty  part  of  America's  industrial  heartland  now  faces  almost  25  per- 
cent real  unemployment  in  some  areas. 

Unfortunately,  laid-off  workers  often  do  not  know  where  to  turn.  They  don't  know 
what  services  are  available,  who  is  offering  them,  or  even  whether  they  are  eligible. 
Consequently,  many  go  without  training  or  reemployment  services  and  face  long  pe- 
riods of  unemployment. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Clinton  administration  is  working  on  a  proposrl  to 
reform  the  Federal  program  for  dislocated  workers  that  will  stress  rapid  outreach  to 
workers  when  they  are  laid  off  and  a  long-term  vision  of  training. 

I'm  also  happy  that  the  administration's  proposal  will  begin  to  consolidate  some 
of  the  125  Federal  employment  and  training  programs  currently  on  the  books.  This 
will  help  alleviate  the  confusion  workers  feel  when  they  are  laid  off  or  when  they 
are  looking  to  improve  their  skills. 

I  hope  that  we  can  add  something  to  the  reform  and  consolidation  of  these  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  today. 
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Chairman  Williams.  I  see  that  the  staff  has  the  witnesses  seated 
in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the  witness  list  so  let 
me  take  you  in  that  order. 

Our  first  witness  is  the  former  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  James  Watkins.  Admiral,  it  is  nice  to  see  you 
here.  Thanks  for  being  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMIRAL  JAMES  WATKINS,  FORMER  SECRETARY 
OF  ENERGY  AND  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Admiral  Watkins.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  address  this  subcommittee.  I  have  submit- 
ted a  formal  statement  for  the  record,  and  I  will  be  brief  in  oral 
comments  here. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  and  the  reason  I 
was  quite  willing  to  come  before  this  subcommittee  on  the  econom- 
ic recovery  in  support  of  efforts  to  put  our  incredibly  talented, 
skilled  workers  in  private  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  to  deal 
with  the  dislocated  worker  from  the  military  which  is  the  dislocat- 
ed, displaced,  military  uniformed  members  and  the  civilian  work- 
ers affected  by  the  downsizing  of  the  civilian  force. 

I  will  focus  my  comments  in  the  area  I  am  familiar  with  and  try 
to  give  answers  to  some  of  the  issues  that  you  raised  in  your  open- 
ing statement. 

Frankly,  the  track  record  in  this  country  for  strategic  training 
on  matching  skills  needed  in  the  country  with  the  skills  available, 
or  the  retraining  or  reeducation  of  those  skills  to  make  them 
match  the  skill  needs  of  the  country,  has  been  abominable.  It  has 
been  that  way  for  years. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  major  participant  in  the  work  of 
the  panel  called  Work  Force  2000,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Department  of  Labor.  And  at  that  time  with  all  the 
defense  buildup  and  the  "evil  empire"  was  still  in  existence,  there 
was  a  skill  mismatch  that  was  so  evident  because  of  the  technologi- 
cal explosion  in  the  country  that  we  were  not  ready  even  then — 
and  we  had  plenty  of  unemployed  then,  4  or  5  percent — but  still  we 
needed  not  to  have  that  kind  of  unemployment. 

We  had  no  national  system  to  coordinate  with  the  State,  the  re- 
gional areas,  business  and  industry  and  information  exchange  net- 
work that  could  be  accessed  by  the  States  to  be  sure  we  were  doing 
the  very  best  we  could  by  our  workers.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  mili- 
tary as  well  as  in  the  private  sector. 

We  also  were  not  educating  our  people  to  meet  the  skill  needs  of 
exploding  technological  developments  in  the  country.  We  were 
bringing  large  numbers  of  men  into  the  military,  and  we  had  to 
put  hundreds  of  millions  more  into  our  retraining  and  reschooling 
of  these  individuals.  They  had  high  school  diplomas  and  couldn't 
read  above  the  eighth  grade  level.  There  was  a  lot  of  that. 

Now  we  have  compounded  that  problem  with  letting  the  plan- 
ning go  adrift  in  what  should  have  been  efforts  to  prepare  the 
Nation  for  the  downsizing  of  the  Defense  Department. 

We  beat  our  breast  when  the  Defense  Department  is  growing  and 
say  how  wonderful  it  is  to  put  all  these  jobs  out  there.  For  exam- 
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pie,  say  it  is  10,000  jobs  for  white  collar  workers,  more  for  blue 
collar  workers,  for  every  billion  dollar  expenditure  for  defense  in- 
vestment. 

I  didn't  hear  the  comment  at  any  time  after  1990,  when  it  was 
very  clear  that  we  were  not  going  to  need  the  kind  of  sizing  of  de- 
fense establishment  we  had  before,  about  how  we  were  going  to 
manage  downsizing — the  Manhattan  Project  in  reverse,  if  you 
will — and  be  ready  for  the  assured  economic  problems  that  would 
be  generated  by  just  letting  the  defense  contractors  go  down  the 
tubes,  let  our  own  workers  out  there  who  were  related  to  that  de- 
fense industry  go  down  the  tubes  without  addressing  it  as  to  how 
we  were  going  to  do  the  cross-training. 

In  my  formal  statement  I  addressed  what  I  considered  to  be  an 
essential  approach  to  this.  I  am  not  sure  that  changes  to  the  laws 
are  necessary  because  we  have  not  managed  a  system  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  existing  laws  well. 

I  think  your  point  of  asking  the  question  for  changing  the  law  is 
finft  but  we  should  not  tinker  with  the  law  alone  and  not  set  up  a 
panel  chaired  perhaps  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  start  the  ball  rolling  and  get  a  very  visible  relationship 
here  between  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  your  committee 
on  pulling  together  something  with  tough  oversight  to  see  that  we 
are  carrying  out  existing  laws  well  and  then  getting  the  States  to 
participate  in  that,  much  as  we  did  with  the  National  Education 
Program,  to  come  together  and  try  to  get  our  skills  matched  with 
the  national  needs  and  the  cross-training  going. 

Now,  in  my  testimony  I  also  raise  the  issue  of  the  utilization  of 
the  defense  facilities  for  cross-training.  We  have  the  finest  military 
education  and  training  facilities  in  the  world  for  skilled  worker 
training  in  the  military.  There  isn't  anything  better.  The  Congress 
has  given  us  the  best. 

We  have  interactive  satellite  linkages.  We  have  all  the  computer 
base  support  for  education.  We  have  the  same  skill  needs  in  de- 
fense as  the  private  sector  has,  no  different.  But  they  are  not  locat- 
ed in  the  right  spots.  But  there  are  available  resources  out  there, 
some  of  which  are  going  to  be  closed  down,  and  it  would  be  a  trage- 
dy to  shut  down  these  training  and  education  facilities  that  are 
ideally  suited  for  skilled  worker  training  in  the  private  sector  and 
not  transition  them  to  ownership  by  the  private  entity  or  State 
agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  where  shared  funding  can  certainly  start 
out  from  Defense  and  perhaps  migrate  over  the  labor  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  enterprise  eventually.  But  it  would  be  a  crime  to  shut 
down  those  defense  facilities  that  have  so  many  resources  avail- 
able, both  human  and  otherwise. 

I  have  pointed  out  examples  in  my  testimony,  also,  of  both  the 
conversion  of  humans  in  the  defense  area,  uniformed  and  non-uni- 
formed. 

I  have  in  my  statement  one  rather  lengthy  discussion  of  the  situ- 
ation we  found  at  Rocky  Flats  with  8,500  employees  that  had  to  be 
reeducated  and  retrained  to  go  into  the  private  sector.  Even  if  only 
half  of  them  could  be  turned  around  in  skill  training  to  clean  up 
the  mess  we  left  in  Rocky  Flats,  who  best  can  go  in  and  clean  up 
that  situation  with  than  those  skills  who  were  forced  to  produce 
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nuclear-related  materials  without  attention  to  the  environment  for 
so  many  years. 

They  are  the  best.  All  we  need  is  to  do  is  reeducate  them  with 
some  engineering  or  chemistry  training,  and  we  would  have  the 
best-trained  clean-up  team  in  the  world. 

We  went  to  local  authorities  in  Colorado,  worked  with  them  at 
great  length,  and  the  Governor  set  up  the  proper  interactive 
system  to  assure  we  did  the  best  by  those  workers. 

There  are  bits  and  pieces  of  that  all  over  the  Nation.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  we  don't  have  good  people  trying  to  do  good  work  for 
displaced  workers,  but  I  don't  think  we  have  a  national  program  to 
address  this  issue,  and  we  need  to  establish  one. 

I  have  given  you  the  outline.  If  we  do  that,  we  can  do  it  in  a  way 
that  will  not  only  satisfy  the  needs  to  get  these  skilled  workers 
back  in  the  workplace  in  a  productive  and  meaningful  job  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  but  we  can  satisfy  the  need  that  Bill  Perry 
laid  out  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Center  of  Naval  Analyses  on 
"Shrinking  the  Defense  Infrastructure"  in  which  he  said  the  main 
issue  is  how  to  maintain  the  intellectual  capital. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  system  there  that  can  be  put  into  effect 
to  maintain^  the  intellectual  capital  on  unique  defense  systems 
which  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  same  kind  of  linkage  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  satisfy  the  defense  needs  as  well. 

So  I  think  all  this  can  be  done.  I  think  we  have  to  set  up  a  na- 
tional program.  We  ought  to  have  it  linked  with  the  States,  good 
oversight  jointly  between  you  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
here  on  the  Hill,  to  monitor.  And  I  think  we  will  make  a  big  differ- 
ence, maybe  more  than  the  economic  package  on  the  Hill  today,  to 
get  our  workers  sensitized  to  the  fact  that  the  workers  here  in 
America  are  the  most  productive  workers  in  the  world.  They  are 
great,  and  we  have  let  them  down. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Watkins  follows:] 
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THE  DISPLACED  SKILLED  WORKER:  KEY  TO  A  HEALTHY 
INDUSTRIAL  BASE  WE  CANNOT  LOSE 


With  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  cold  war,  a  new  sense  of  urgency  was 
given  to  the  acceleration  of  strategic  arms  reduction.  All  new  nuclear  weapons 
production  was  suspended.  With  this  suspension  came  significant  workforce 
reduction  on  short  notice.  At  the  same  time,  rising  federal  investment  in 
environmental  clean  up  of  these  same  bomb-building  facilities  was 
commencing.  At  the  Hanford,  Washington  site  -  DOE's  most  contaminated  - 
even  with  the  cessation  of  all  defense  related  operations,  skilled  manpower 
requirements  grew  and  still  continue  to  grow.  This  became  a  relatively  easy 
management  plan  tor  displaced  workers  since  they  could  be  guaranteed  another 
job  at  the  same  site  were  they  to  accept  the  offer  of  vigorous  cross-training  set 
up  for  that  purpose. 

At  most  other  sites  such  as  Rocky  Flats,  however,  a  minimum  of  a 
one-for-one  job  opportunity  could  not  be  justified  and  dislocations  were  certain 
to  take  place*  This  situation  is  more  the  norm  nation-wide  and  its  management 
is  not  so  simple.  Furthermore,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  comprehensive 
or  integrated  plan  attempting  to  match  skills  displaced  in  the  state  or  region  to 
skills  available  (or  that  could  be  made  available  through  croas-tatining)  our 
plan*  were  only  partially  satisfying  to  threatened  employees  at  most  affected 
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facilities.  Each  announced  cutback  was  painful  and  filled  the  workforce  with 
fear  and  apprehension.  This  scenario  seemed  to  cry  out  for  a  considerably 
more  effective  mechanism  to  smooth  out  what  appeared  to  be  growing  chaos  in 
the  defense  downsizing  process,  as  jobs  were  being  lost  faster  than  the  system 
could  respond.  So  what  should  be  done? 

In  late  May,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Bill  Perry  addressed  this 
issue  in  his  keynote  address  before  the  Center  of  Naval  Analyst*'  annual 
conference  by  focusing  on  Shrinking  the  Defense  Infrastructure. "  Ferry 
described  his  four  strategies  for  downsizing  then  talked  about  each  one,  one  of 
which  was  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  industrial  base.  In  defining  the  latter 
strategy,  he  pointed  out  two  different  aspects.  Pint,  he  said,  "we  get  this  by 
making  much  greater  use  of  dual-use  technology  and  commercial  specifications 
in  components  and  systems.  These  steps  will  allow  us  to  make  much  better 
use  of  the  non-defense  industry  as  we  begin  to  integrate  the  defense  industry 
with  it  We  can  go  only  so  far  in  that  direction,  though.  We  do  not  have 
commercial  industries  that  build  nuclear  submarines,  tactical  fighters,  or 
armored  vehicles/  I  say  the  latter  special  categories  he  cites  are  relatively 
small  in  number  and  lend  themselves  more  easily  to  isolated  addressal. 
Secretary  Perry  then  closed  his  industrial  base  strategy  with  what  I  consider  to 
be  his  most  important  statement,  and  one  particularly  germane  to  this  hearing. 
He  said/  The  main  issue  is  how  to  mifoty"  the  intellectual  capital.  How  do 
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you  maintain  the  skill  level  of  the  people  involved.. .A  major  put  of  cnr 
bottom-op  review  is  to  describe  the  actions  needed  to  maintain  this  healthy 
industrial  base*  particularly  in  those  areas  where  die  systems  are  defense 
unique."  The  degree  to  which  the  affected  intellectual  capital  in  these 
"defense  unique*  categories  is  so  unique  that  it  cannot  fit  into  the  dual-use 
category  is  problematic.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  preponderance  of 
the  industrial  base  suited  for  defense  and  commercial  use  is  virtually  the  same 
in  both  its  critical  human  skill  and  general  overall  technological  makeup.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  principal  challenge  becomes  how  to  develop  and 
manage  the  downsizing  both  for  unique  and  dual-use  systems,  in  order  to 
ensure  skilled  labor  recall  effectiveness  if  needed  for  defense  mobilization.  At 
any  rate,  truly  unique  systems  and  skills  can  be  identified  in  sufficient  detail  so 
as  to  provide  an  agreed  upon  menu  of  unique  defense  system  capabilities 
(human  and  material)  which  may  need  a  tailored  approach  in  order  to  maintain 
the  desired  healthy  industrial  base. 

Our  question,  then,  is  how  do  we  construct  a  management  system  that 
can:  (1)  place  today's  burgeoning  numbers  of  ^1™?^  skilled  defease 
workers  from  both  uniformed  and  non-uniformed  components  into  meaningful 
and  productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector;  and  (2)  at  the  same  time  allay  fears 
of  those  responsible  and  accountable  for  *inH"g  that  the  intellectual  capital  of 
the  national  security  industrial  base  is  maintained  and  ready  tor  recall  and 
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efficient  reapplicamm  to  defense  rebuilding  if  and  when  necessary.  Hie 
uniformed  component  for  recall,  of  course  is  vested  in  the  Reserve. 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  this  challenge  is  one  that  calls  for  the 
construction,  on  an  urgent  basis,  of  an  integrated  public/private  strategic  action 
plan  to  initiate  such  a  management  system.  Such  a  system  might  be  based  on 
the  following  concepts: 

(1)     Establishment,  within  the  Executive  Branch,  of  a  high  level  task 
forte  appointed  by  the  President  and  co<haircd  by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Labor,  with  participation  by  all  other  affected  Departments  and  Agencies 
to  coordinate  Executive  Branch  involvement  with  all  other  affected  entities. 
Dual-use  technologies  and  their  supporting  human  skills,  together  with  their 
efficient  transfer  to  the  private  sector,  are  already  becoming  accepted  as  matter 
of  national  policy,  particularly  now  as  response  to  laws  recently  expanded  by 
Congress  are  being  more  aggressively  implemented.  In  this  connection,  the 
Executive  Branch  task  force  should  develop  their  management  plan  to  include 
the  following  components: 

(a)      Establishment  of  a  regional  skill  need/skill  available 
information  exchange  mechanism  to  facilitate  the  placement  of 
dislocated  defense  skills  within  the  same  region  (best  case 
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scenario)  or  into  other  States/regions  if  the  dislocated  worker 
elects  to  move,  particularly  when  skills  available  may  be  in 
excess  of  skill  needs  in  the  local  region.  A  breakout  of  both 
unique  and  generic  skill  losses  by  quantity  and  quality  to  match 
the  high  priority  geographic  regions  should  be  made  a  part  of 
this  information  data  base. 

(b)  Identification  of  those  regions  where  significant  Defense 
investment  is  still  planned  (eg;  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  for  DOD  or  DOD-related  facilities)  and 
assign  highest  priority  to  detennining  the  degree  to  which 
existing  skills  (military  and  civilian)  could  be  placed  now  or 
could  be  reeducated/retrained  to  fulfill  needs  (eg:  teaching  and 
training  in  technical  areas)  within  that  same  region. 

(c)  Development  of  a  "reserve"  or  "recall"  incentive  system 
to  help  maintain  management  control  over  defense  unique  skills 
who  make  up  the  departing  intrJlrrtnal  capital.  Such  an 
incentive  system,  Co  help  ensure  a  healthy  future  industrial  base, 
might  include  establishment  of  a  newly-defined  and  created 
civilian  defense  mobilization  reserve  cadre,  not  unlike  its 
uniformed  counterpart,  in  order  to  capture  ti*ir  special  technical 
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skills  for  at  least  m  few  years  after  initial  displacement 
Demonstration  of  unique  skill  maintenance  by  some  appropriate 
but  simple  mechanism  and  some  modest  compensation  for 
affiliation  to  this  mobilization  reserve  cadre  should  also  be 
included  in  the  system.  A  related  incentive  might  be  to  assure 
mat  compensatory  community  service  under  provisions  of  the 
pending  •National  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993*  would  include 
post-college  teaching  assignments  at  qualified  re-education  and 
retraining  centers  as  outlined  herein, 

(d)  Development  of  interagency  -  coordinated  budget  line  items 
for  facilitating  success  of  these  objectives  shared  by  DOB, 
Labor  and  other  participating  Federal  agencies  in  the  FY  1994/5 
budgets.  Incentives  to  states,  businesses,  and  industry  to 
contribute  in  some  fair-shared  fashion  to  the  total  funding  stream 
of  the  information  exchange  system  should  be  included,  since 
they  will  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  strengthened  skilled 
worker  base. 

(e)  Development  of  an  ownership  transition  plan  from  public  to 
private  sector  of  those  Defense  education  and  training  resources 
now  planned  for  closure,  with  priority  given  to  the  most 
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severely  impacted  regions.  This  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
to  avoid  leu  of  some  of  the  finest  skill  cross-training  resources 
in  the  world,  both  human  ind  matmil.  These  education  and 
training  centers  also  present  an  ideal  planrmtnt  opportunity  for 
so  many  highly-skilled  but  now  displaced  military  members, 

(f)      Development  of  partnerships  between  public  and  private 
entities  to  ensure  maximum  utilisation  of  ghat  defense 
education  and  training  facilities  that  will  still  remain  in 
operation,  but  may  be  either  under  utilized  as  a  result  of  defense 
downsizing  or  in  many  cases,  not  used  at  all  during  evening  or 
back-shift  hours.  Most  of  these  can  be  useful  for  displaced 
worker  cross-training  and  reeducation  programs  and  as  a  center 
for  subsequent  job  placement,  particularly  those  related  to 
activities  in  which  considerable  federal  investment  is  still  being 
made,  (eg:  environmental  restoration  and  waste  management  of 
closed  defense  facilities). 


(2)     Establishment  of  a  special  joint  oversight  mmrmn**  of  Labor 
and  Armed  Services  Committee  leaders  here  in  the  Legislative  Branch,  to  help 
ensure  effective  execution  of  the  program  and  to  provide  congressional 
interface  for  the  aforementioned  task  force.  This  is  aljo  necetnry  to  facilitate 
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prompt  resolution  of  or  expedite  any  actions  on  matters  that  may  require 
legislation  beyond  that  already  enacted. 

(3)     Encouragement  of  Governors  of  those  States  particularly  hurt  by 
Defense  downsizing  (and  corresponding  job  loss)  to  establish  their  own 
counterpart  task  forces  of  State/Business/Industrial  elements  to:  help  spell  out 
in  a  more  comprehensive  way  exactly  what  intellectual  capital  (military  and 
civilian)  is  in  excess  and  hence  in  need  of  rtlraining/reeducation;  participate 
with  the  Federal  Task  Force  to  harmonize  regional  sVfli  requirements  with 
displaced  workforce  skill  mix  available  or  about  to  be  made  available; 
determine  what  their  priorities  are  by  most-burdened  region;  and  set  up  an 
interstate  information  communications  exchange  to  allow  exploration  of 
opportunities  for  excess  local  skills  to  move  elsewhere  if  they  so  desire. 
Perhaps  priorities  would  be  set  by  having  each  state  establish  regional  criteria 
on  the  basis  of  its  existing  or  anticipated  unemployment  figures  which  are 
directly  tied  to  defense  downsizing  or  base  closure  actions  and  in  excess  01  the 
national  norm. 

Admittedly,  many  elements  of  this  kind  of  plan  arc  already  being 
pursued  in  varying  degrees  across  the  country,  but  with  questionable  overall 
effectiveness.  But  if  we  set  out  to  make  this  more  of  a  Manhattan  Project  in 
defense  "dr.  vnsizing'  as  we  did  for  "upsizing,"  there  is  little  question  thai  we 
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will  do  the  job  better,  fester,  at  considerably  leas  human  cost  and  with 
considerably  more  confidence  that  our  future  national  security  needs  can  still 
be  met 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  from  my  own  experience  in  both  the 
DOE  and  the  private  sector,  where  iclfcttri  protection  of  needed  intellectual 
capital  of  the  industrial  base  has  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  defense 
downsizing. 

(1)      Displaced  Military 

(a)     ffco  Dominion  University's  Military  Transition 
teaching  Program 

This  Program  was  founded  in  1989  with  40  students, 
with  focus  on  training  transitioning  military  personnel  to  be 
elementary,  secondary  and  special  education  teachers.  Current 
enrollment  is  750.  More  than  60-percent  of  the  students  have 
other  degrees  -  most  in  math  and  sclent  fields.  Many  of  these 
students  have  masters  degrees  when  they  enroll  at  QDU. 
Nearly  100-percent  of  the  program's  graduates  are  placed  in 
full-time  ttac*"pg  positions.  The  University  has  strong  ties  to 
local  school  districts,  and  works  to  meet  the  schools  needs. 
Graduates  are  now  teaching  in  15  states,  including  Virginia, 
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many  having  assumed  leadership  roles  in  their  schools.  ODU 
has  teaching  sites  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  Beach,  and  in  the 
Hampton/Newport  News  region.  The  Virginia  Department  of 
Education  has  given  ODU  permission  to  pursue  Hitfanry 
learning  programs  within  the  state;  ODU  has  the  capability  to 
take  its  program  -  through  distance  learning  —  to  virtually  any 
city  in  the  country,  and  many  locations  around  the  world.  ODU 
has  been  contacted  by  other  universities  about  assisting  them  in 
establishing  parallel  programs.  The  consultant  firm  with  which 
I  am  now  affiliated  here  in  Washington  D.C.  called  APCO 
Associates,  has  been  active  in  providing  support  to  ODU  for  this 
program. 

(b)      Florida  -  uniform™  service  members  to  second 
Careers  in  undesfrwp  sell  areas. 

In  Florida,  an  innovative  program  has  been  established 
which  links  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  with 
community  colleges,  vocationaHecnsk&l  schools  and  industries 
where  there  are  job  shortages  in  the  health  care  and  trucking 
industries,  as  well  as  public  sector  jobs,  particularly  teaching 
and  law  enforcement.  The  Second  Careers  program  targets 
military  personnel  who  have  or  will  soon  separate  from  the 
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aimed  services  and  axe  pfenning  to  relocate  to  Florida.  Ia  1992, 
this  program  was  highlighted  before  the  Senate  Task  Force  on 
Defease  Conversion.  As  a  result,  the  Second  Careen 
framework  became  the  model  for  transition  services  in  the  1992 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  Over  3,500  military  personnel  have 
contacted  the  Second  Careers  office  for  assistance  during  the 
past  three  years. 

ffi^nlffif*  Qyjliana 

(a)     Rocky  Flats  Local  Impacts  Initiative 

At  Rocky  Flats,  the  community  leaders  from  the 
surrounding  cities  and  counties  joined  forces  with  other  parties 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  facility  and  formed  the  Rocky 
Flats  Local  Impacts  Initiative.  Membership  is  comprised  of 
civic  and  business  leaders,  union  representatives,  environmental 
activists,  DOB  and  contractor  staff  as  well  as  other 
•stakeholders/  The  Department  of  Energy  provided  funding 
for  mat  group  tc  serve  as  an  active  participant  in  framing  the 
new  Rocky  Flats  -  one  that  is  smaller  in  size  and  serves  anew 
purpose  —  environmental  cleanup.  A  top  priority  for  that  group 
is  the  future  of  current  workers  at  the  plant  I  ask  you,  what 
better  technical  work  force  to  clean  op  than  those  who  for  years 
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had  been  asked  to  maximize  production  effectiveness?  They 
know  what  the  undesirable  environmental  hazards  are  *nd  where 
they  are  located.  All  they  need  now  is  our  help  to  cross-train 
them  to  apply  their  current  technological  skills  in  production, 
retooled  to  those  different  but  related  skills  needed  for 
environmental  clean-up. 

Working  as  a  team  with  the  community  group,  the 
Department  developed  a  number  of  approaches  to  providing 
worker  retraining  or  training  enhancement.  Just  prior  to  leaving 
the  Department,  I  issued  an  order  for  the  plant  to  reopen  the 
Rocky  Flats  Institute  which  was  initially  started  to  provide  on- 
site  employee  development  training.  That  Institute,  which  draws 
on  instructors  from  local  colleges,  will  now  also  provide  the 
courses  necessary  for  workers  to  move  from  work  on  the 
defense  side  of  the  plant  to  work  in  the  area  of  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management. 

Rocky  Flats  is  alio  leading  the  way  in  teaming  with  state 
nffiriali  to  train  individuals  far  environmental  restoration  work 
throughout  the  state  -not  juat  on  a  siteapecific  faaais,  Working 
with  Front  Range  Junior  College,  and  the  State  of  Colorado, 
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Rocky  Flits  is  providing  training  for  environmental  ♦"^rtant 
who  will  be  able  to  work  on  cleanup  projects  -  federal,  state 
and  private  -  anywhere  in  the  state.  The  Department  plans  to 
use  the  Rocky  Flats  trchnician  retraining  program  as  a  model 
for  other  DOE  sites  such  as  Pinellas  (Florida)  and  Mound 
(Ohio). 

The  Rocky  Flats  Local  Impacts  Initiative  is  also  working 
with  DOE  to  identify  personnel  needs  throughout  the  state  where 
existing  DOE  workers  can  reasonably  participate  in  some  form 
of  retraining  and  find  employment  in  the  private  sector.  This 
local/federal  cooperative  effort  is  essential  to  a  successful 
worker  retraining  effort.  We  need  to  look  at  all  training 
resources  (e.g.,  military)  and  all  potential  job  opportunities 
through  a  collaborative  effort. 

A  related,  very  necessary  activity  is  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  and  the  community  group  to  identify  possible 
economic  development  opportunities  for  the  site  itself,  thereby 
establishing  job  potential  on-site.  There  have  already  been 
several  exprenioos  of  interest  on  the  pert  of  the  private  sector 
to  make  use  of  not  only  the  buildings  at  RFP,  but  the  machinery 
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and  the  personnel  trained  to  operate  that  equipment.  A  prime 
example  is  the  pcerisioo  tooling  machinr.  shop  where  the 
retrofitted  equipment  enables  the  technicians  to  mamrfacmtt 
components  to  measurements  narrower  man  a  hair.  The 
"defense  unique*  skill  who  run  that  equipment  are  the  cream  of 
the  crop,  chosen  from  around  the  country  to  operate  state-of-the 
art,  oae-of-a  kind  equipment  It  would  be  a  crime  to  lose  those 
capabilities  to  the  defense  industrial  base  -  both  equipment  and 
penotmcL  Economic  development  at  sites  being  closed  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  any  worker  retraining  plan. 


Although  each  of  these  are  isolated  examples  of  successful  defense 
conversion  while  maintaining  the  intellectual  capital  within  the  industrial  base, 
we  need  to  recognize  that  the  institutional  process  is  not  well-established 
nationally  and  needs  to  be  brought  together  in  an  integrated  and  comprehensive 
manner.  This  may  take  several  yean  of  solid  management  attention,  but  if  we 
fail  to  start  now,  we  will  not  only  lose  control  of  the  industrial  base  for 
possible  national  security  recall,  but  more  importantly  fail  to  get  out  good 
displaced  defense  workers  in  productive  jobs  in  the  least  possible  time 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  my  belief  that  vested  in  the  world's  finest 
education  and  training  facilities  owned  by  our  Department  of  Defense,  we  have 
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the  potential  to  create  productive  jobs  far  the  displaced  defense  worker  in  the 
commercial  world.  We  have  the  potential  to  maintain  the  intellectual  capital 
needed  for  recall,  and  to  create  a  long-needed  mechanism  to  provide  needed 
nation-wide  skills  cross- training  so  as  to  preclude  another  tragic  discontinuity 
between  changing  skilled  workforce  requirements  derived  from  violent  national 
policy  swings,  and  the  skills  available  to  till  these  new  requirements. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Our  next  witness  is  Gregory  Bischak,  Exec- 
utive Director,  National  Commission  for  Economic  Conversion  and 
Disarmament,  Washington,  DC.  Thanks  for  being  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREGORY  BISCHAK,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  FOR  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT, WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Bischak.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  this 
oversight  hearing  to  address  the  issue  of  dislocated  defense  indus- 
try worker  programs,  particularly  dealing  with  the  draw-down  in 
defense. 

I  have  formal  testimony  which  I  have  submitted,  so  I  will  try  to 
give  a  quick  overview  of  what  is  in  there. 

The  support,  broadly  speaking,  for  defense  dislocated  workers  is 
more  or  less  the  generic  supports  outlined  in  the  Economic  Disloca- 
tion and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Program,  and  Title  III  of 
the  Job  Training  Program. 

As  most  people  know,  about  $225  million  has  been  allocated  by 
Congress  to  deal  specifically  with  dislocated  defense  workers.  About 
$150  million  of  that  was  allocated  in  1991  and  took  over  a  year  for 
that  to  begin  to  spend  out,  and  there  was  $75  million  from  the  1993 
defense  authorization  bill  was  provided  to  fund  another  element  of 
this  program. 

By  and  large,  most  of  these  services  are  provided  by  the 
EDWAA-style  programs  at  the  State  level.  We  have  no  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  these  programs.  There  are  two  elements,  howev- 
er. One  is  the  normal  EDWAA  allocation  of  moneys  at  the  State 
level  to  dislocated  workers  and  another  is  a  set  of  demonstration 
programs  put  together  to  deal  with  the  more  proactive  job  loss 
aversion  element.  It  is  the  latter  that  I  will  focus  on  more. 

But  I  would  like  to  comment  that  our  data  that  have  been  devel- 
oped from  analyzing  the  10  years  of  experience  in  the  EDWAA  pro- 
gram indicates  that  it  is  exactly  the  job  profile  of  the  dislocated  de- 
fense worker  that  is  most  at  risk  of  having  a  difficult  relocation 
and  readjustment  period  after  a  layoff.  Their  age,  their  long  job 
tenure,  blue  collar  occupations  have  increased  significantly  their 
likelihood  of  a  long  duration  of  joblessness. 

With  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projecting  $1.3  million  addi- 
tional defense-related  layoffs  for  the  next  five  years,  it  is  evident 
that  we  need  to  target  these  particular  types  of  workers  with  a 
proactive  measure  to  save  jobs  through  an  extensive  and  flexible 
retraining  program  that  is  geared  towards  linking  these  job  train- 
ing programs  with  the  real  opportunities  in  the  job  market. 

By  and  large,  our  experience  with  the  EDWAA  programs  indi- 
cate that  we  need  to  improve  our  early  warning  and  rapid  response 
efforts.  Best  results  are  achieved  when  services  begin  immediately 
at  actual  terminations  or  the  announcement  of  terminations, 
onsite,  for  single  location  counseling  for  workers  before  they  dis- 
perse. And  this  will  require  significant  advance  notice  of  termina- 
tions for  quick  response  by  firms,  local  authorities  and  employee 
representatives. 
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Moreover,  we  need  comprehensive  services  to  meet  the  diverse 
needs  of  workers  about  the — to  provide  them  with  information 
about  the  benefits  and  services  available. 

It  is  clear  that  partnerships  and  coordination  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance among  all  affected  constituents,  and  retraining  options 
must  be  extensive:  remedial  skills,  university  programs,  community 
college  programs,  everything  from  business  start-ups  all  the  way 
down  to  advanced  credentialing.  These  are  the  kind  of  retraining 
options,  including  income  support  for  long-term  training. 

This  is  clearly  the  biggest  lack  in  the  EDWAA  program  based  on 
the  evaluations  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  There 
needs  to  be  more  flexibility  and  discretion,  program  allocation, 
stronger  role  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and — ensuring  rapid  re- 
sponse, streamlined  procedures  for  delivering  discref:onary  pro- 
grams and  a  greater  role  of  labor  and  management  .a  program 
design  and  implementation. 

In  large  measure  some  of  these  recommendations  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  1991,  1993  legislation  for  defense  industry  work- 
ers encouraging  labor-management  participation  and  speedup  in 
notice  of  application  procedures  for  the  assistance. 

Indeed,  30  days  after  the  Defense  Secretary  submits  his  budget 
there  is  supposed  to  be  notification  provided  for  affected  workers. 
These  are  the  recommendations  that  come  out  of  the  process  that 
has  been  implemented  to  date. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  demonstration  programs  for 
the  dislocated  workers  have  much  to  recommend  for  the  whole 
process  of  planning  to  avert  job  loss.  There  are  several  very  impor- 
tant demonstration  programs  underway.  I  would  cite  only  one, 
given  time  constraints. 

CALSTART,  a  high-technology  business  incubator  in  Southern 
California  is  one  project  aimed  at  providing  jobs  at  the  end  of  the 
retraining  pipeline.  There  are  workers  involved  in  this  program 
that  are  currently  employed,  300  at-risk  aerospace  workers,  work- 
ing in  the  emerging  electronic  vehicles  industry,  and  they  will 
train  35  unemployed  workers.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  a  $500,000 
Department  of  Labor  demonstration  grant  to  create  more  proactive 
measures  at  job  creation  and  retraining  efforts. 

There  are  many  other  experiences  I  could  comment  on  from  the 
private  sector,  conversion  efforts,  but  due  to  lack  of  time  I  will  not 
be  addressing  that  issue. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  are  several  other  important  initiatives 
in  the  State  programs  aimed  at  linking  up  emerging  technology  in- 
vestments with  job  training  programs.  I  cite  in  particular  the  Cali- 
fornia Employment  Training  Panel  program  that  is  looking  at  elec- 
tric vehicles,  intelligent  vehicle  highway  systems,  telecommunica- 
tions, command  and  control  intelligence  systems  for  mass  transit, 
fuel  cells  and  other  technologies.  These  are,  I  would  argue,  are  the 
ways  to  go  about  insuring  there  are  job  creation  efforts  linked  to 
the  retraining  programs. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
^Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bischak  follows:] 
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Prepared  by 


Greg  Bischak  and  James  Raffel 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  at  this  oversight  hearing  on  existing 
programs  designed  to  help  dislocated  workers.  I  will  address  the  specific  topic  of  programs 
aimed  at  assisting  dislocated  defense  industry  workers  currently  being  affected  by  the 
drawdown  in  defense  spending. 

I.  Overview  of  Retraining  Programs  For  Displaced  Defense  Industry 
Workers 

Support  arid  labor  market  measures  for  defense  workers  have  traditionally  been 
more  or  less  "generic. '*  At  larger  defense  firms  early  retirement  schemes  have  played  an 
important  role  because  of  the  age  structure  of  the  defense  labor  force.  For  the  rest,  the 
government  provides  normal  unemployment  benefits  in  combination  with  access  to  the 
general  job  placement  and  retraining  services  available  through  the  Economic  Dislocation 
and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  (EDWAA)  program. 

In  total,  Congress  has  allocated  roughly  $215  million  in  employment  and  training 
assistance  to  displaced  military  workers  over  the  last  two  years.  Funding  goes  to  states  to 
provide  general  services  and  to  individual  demonstration  grants  for  new  types  of  assistance 
projects.  Funding  of  actual  projects  only  began  in  1992  even  though  the  $150  million 
authorized  for  retraining  projects  was  made  available  in  1991.  There  was  considerable 
delay  in  the  transfer  of  this  initial  funding  from  the  DoD  to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DoL). 
Nonetheless,  DoL  reports  that  approximately  $70.1  million  of  the  original  outlay  has 
actually  been  distributed  to  projects  as  of  June  30, 1993. 

In  the  1993  legislation.  $75  million  was  added  to  EDWAA  to  assist  displaced 
defense  industry  workers,  but  it  will  take  time  for  this  money  to  be  allocated.  Services  for 
displaced  defense  workers  have  also  been  provided  over  recent  years  thrcjgh  the  pre« 
existing  Unemployment  Insurance  and  EDWAA  programs. 

Firms  can  use  these  funds  to  set  up  programs  for  laid  off  workers  if  they  face  a  loss 
of  25  percent  or  more  of  their  sales  or  80  percent  or  more  of  their  work  force  as  a  result  of 
defense  cuts.  Workers  may  qualify  for  JTPA  assistance  if  100  or  more  workers  are  affected 
as  a  group  and  they  are  deemed  eligible  under  section  325  of  the  Act.  Community 
organizations  are  eligible  for  these  EDWAA  funds  when  they  face  prospective  losses  of 
2,500  jobs  within  an  urban  area,  or  a  one  percent  reduction  in  defense  jobs  for  urban  areas 
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with  work  forces  of  less  than  250,000  or  rural  areas  with  work  forces  of  less  than 
100,000.  Trade  unions.  States,  title  III  substate  grantees,  employers  and  employer 
associations  are  eligible  to  apply  for  these  monies. 

Generic  Support  Services  for  Displaced  Defense  Workers 

Public  programs  for  the  unemployed  suffered  substantial  budget  cuts  in  the  1980s, 
which  may  explain  the  slow  pace  of  allocating  new  funds  to  actual  programs.  The  basic 
unemployment  insurance  scheme  in  the  U.S.CUI)  is  operated  jointly  by  federal  and  state 
governments.  Federal  funds  from  taxes  on  employers  are  transferred  to  the  states  which 
also  provide  funds,  set  eligibility  standards  and  establish  benefit  levels.  This  insurance 
scheme,  always  less  generous  than  those  offered  in  most  OECD  countries,  covered  only 
about  40  percent  of  unemployed  workers  by  the  1980s.'  Furthermore,  it  offers  very  short- 
term  coverage:  most  workers  are  covered  for  only  6  months  although  some  programs  allow 
extended  benefits  for  certain  categories  of  workers  and  in  times  of  recession.  The  limned 
coverage  under  UI  has  been  a  major  constraint  for  workers  who  want  undertake  training  or 
more  extensive  job  searches. 

State  Employment  Services  (ES)  offices  manage  the  UI  programs  and  also  provide 
job  search  assistance  and  other  services  to  all  categories  of  unemployed.  Workers  displaced 
by  plant  reductions  can  utilize  these  generic  services.  But  most  evaluations  of  ES 
operations  have  concluded  that  these  offices  are  severely  over  stretched  and  understaffed 
and  are  unable  to  provide  services  "tailored  to  the  needs  of  displaced  workers."  In 
recognition  of  this,  Congress  created  Tide  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in  1982 
and  reformed  and  added  funding  to  this  program  in  1988  (when  it  was  renamed  EDWAA). 
EDWAA  is  designated  to  serve  the  specific  needs  of  displaced  workers.  Hnally.  certain 
categories  of  workers  including  some  defense  workers  have  obtained  services  from  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program  (TAA).  This  is  the  only  program  that  offers 
significant  income  replacement  benefits  while  workers  are  enrolled  in  training.  It  is 
available  for  workers  unemployed  due  to  trade  competition  or  by  changes  in  federal  policy 
such  as  defense. 


1  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  After  the  Cold  War:  Living  With  Lower  Defense  Spending . 
75. 

2  Ibid,  p.  75. 
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Most  employment  and  training  services  available  to  laid  off  defense  industry 
workers  arc  provided  through  the  EDWAA  programs.  It  is  unclear  how  capable  the 
EDWAA  program  is  in  dealing  with  unique  problems  of  displaced  defense  workers.  These 
include:  the  peculiar  industrial  and  occupational  composition  of  the  defense  labor  force, 
their  age  profile,  and  their  wage  rates.  A  recently  released  study  of  the  1981-1990  period 
shows  that  age,  long  job  tenure  and  blue  collar  occupation  increased  significantly  the 
duration  joblessness  of  displaced  workers.3  These  arc  precisely  the  characteristics  of  many 
defense  industry  workers.  Indeed,  according  to  projections  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  as  many  as  1.3  million  defense  industry  workers  will  be  affected  by  defense  cut 
backs  over  the  next  four  years,  with  many  of  the  projected  job  losses  concentrated  in  low 
growth  industries  and  declining  occupations.  Hence,  pro-active  measures  to  save  jobs,  as 
well  as  extensive  and  flexible  retraining  will  be  required  to  prevent  defense  industry 
workers  from  facing  relatively  long  periods  of  unemployment  The  basic  question 
confronting  policy  makers  is  if  EDWAA  in  its  current  form  can  meet  this  challenge.  More 
specifically,  does  the  program  need  significant  reforms  and  additional  funding  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  defense  displacement? 

Best  Practices:  Rapid  Response  and  Comprehensive  Services 

The  employment  effects  of  major  structural  change  over  the  last  two  decades  led  to 
the  implementation  of  programs  specifically  targeted  to  displaced  workers  in  most  advanced 
market  economies.  The  relatively  long  history  of  many  of  these  efforts  has  allowed  experts 
to  identify  a  clear  set  of  "best  practice"  characteristics.  The  key  determinants  of 
effectiveness  include: 

Early  Warning  and  Rapid  Response:  Best  results  are  achieved  when  service 
delivery  begins  before  actual  terminations  commence.  The  most  successful 
programs  to  aid  displaced  workers  set  up  a  package  of  employment  services  on-site 
or  at  a  single  location  before  workers  disperse  after  the  layoff.  This  requires 
significant  advanced  notice  of  terminations  and  a  quick  response  by  firms,  state  and 
local  authorities,  and  employee  representatives. 

Comprehensive  Services:  Services  should  be  developed  which  meet  the  diverse 
needs  of  displaced  workers.  These  typically  include:  individualized  counselling 
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about  benefits,  services,  retraining  options;  provision  of  information  about  job 
openings;  funding  and  support  services  for  small  business  start-ups;  and  on-site 
space  and  material  for  job  clubs  or  other  job  search  mechanisms.  These  have  often 
included  unorthodox  approaches  such  as  providing  consulting  and  business 
planning  services  for  employee  ownership  buyouts,  or  other  measures  to  retain 
employment  at  a  specific  establishment . 

Partnerships  and  Coordination:  Quality  programs  have  involved  a  high  degree 
of  coordination  between  government  employment  offices,  labor  representatives, 
enterprise  management,  and  local  educational  and  training  institutions. 
Effectiveness  is  measurably  enhanced  when  these  actors  work  together  to  shape  and 
reshape  programs  to  improve  placement  rates  in  new  jobs  or  training  institutions. 

Extensive  Retraining  Options:  Effective  placement  of  unemployed  workers 
into  training  programs  also  requires  special  attention  to  the  diverse  needs  of  affected 
workers.  The  best  programs  involve  individuals  in  establishing  their  training  needs 
and  preferences.  A  wide  range  of  training  options  must  be  identified.  These  can 
range  from  remedial  skills  training,  to  university  programs,  to  programs  on  how  to 
start  a  business.  Also  the  most  effective  programs  in  terms  of  placement  rates  and 
income  levels  are  those  which  provide  some  income  support  for  workers  enrolled  in 
training  programs. 

In  the  early  to  mid-1980s  the  Title  III  program  had  limited  success.  There  were 
some  effective  programs  in  selected  states,  but  the  funding  and  coverage  of  the  program 
was  too  small.  Over  the  1985-1989  years  approximately  9.2  million  workers  were 
displaced  by  plant  closures  or  cutbacks  and  Title  III  programs  were  reaching  only  about  6 
percent  of  eligible  workers.4  Also  because  the  program  was  run  by  the  individual  states, 
there  was  a  huge  disparity  in  quality  across  the  country.  Some  states  such  as  Colorado 
offered  highly  effective  programs,  while  other  states  barely  provided  any  specialized 
services.  Furthermore,  the  effectiveness  of  EDWAA,  and  the  more  comprehensive  TAA 
program  were  hampered  by  poor  monitoring  of  the  private  training  and  placement  firms 
who  acted  as  local  contracting  agents. 

Over  the  last  three  years  the  performance  of  the  EDWAA  program  has  improved  as 
funding  levels  more  than  doubled  between  1989  to  1992.  However,  in  terms  of  meeting  the 

4  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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best  practice  criteria  outlined  above,  performance  remains  extremely  uneven.  Perhaps  most 
shocking  is  that  no  comprehensive  evaluation  of  EDWAA  has  been  made,  so  it  is  unclear  to 
what  extent  the  program  is  meeting  its  objectives.5  A  just  completed  evaluation  of  the  TAA 
program  finds  little  evidence  that  the  program  increased  average  earnings  or  the  likelihood 
of  participants  being  employed.6  Several  specific  problems  have  plagued  these  programs. 

Effective  early  response  to  terminations  has  traditionally  been  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  any  U.S.  law  mandating  pre-notification  in  cases  of  mass  layoffs.  The  WARN 
provisions,  implemented  in  1989,  partially  remedied  this  situation.  It  requires  companies 
with  100  or  mors  employees  to  give  60  days  pre-notification  of  planned  layoffs  above 
certain  thresholds.  Despite  certain  problems,  the  WARN  improved  the  early  response 
capabilities  of  the  EDWAA  program  as  a  whole.  The  uneven  response  performance  among 
states,  however,  remains  a  major  problem.7  The  OTA  studied  the  performance  of  EDWAA 
in  the  case  of  2 1  military  related  mass  layoffs.  The  study  revealed  that  in  only  seven  cases 
were  EDWAA  services  available  before  layoffs  began.8 

In  terms  of  the  other  criteria,  EDWAA  perform  an  :e  has  also  been  quite  mixed.The 
services  offered  are  often  inflexible  because  EDWAA  requires  50  percent  of  funding  to  be 
allocated  to  traditional  training  activities.  The  use  of  the  Service  Delivery  Areas  (a  local 
organization  of  public  and  non-profit  groups  managing  the  program  in  a  given  region)  as 
the  sub-state  entity  managing  individual  programs  has  also  been  criticized.  These  groups 
also  manage  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  which  are  often  higher  on  their 
agenda.  Moreover,  use  of  SDAs  precludes  more  involved  program  management  by  labor- 
mnagement  committees. 

The  OTA  made  a  series  of  recommendations  to  improve  EDWAA.  Among  other 
things  they  argued  for  more  flexibility  and  discretion  in  program  allocations;  a  stronger 
role  for  the  Department  of  Labor  in  ensuring  rapid  response  and  other  best  practice  was 
consistently  applied  across  states;  a  more  streamlined  procedure  for  receiving  discretionary 


5  Sec  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Displaced  Workers:  Trends  in  the  1980s  and  Implications  For  the 
Future,  p.  32. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

7  The  OTA  reports  ihat  in  one  study  of  IS  states  only  5  had  rapid  response  procedures  that  were  well 
established  and  working  well.  Sec  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  79-81. 
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funds;  and  a  greater  role  for  labor  and  management  in  program  design  and 
implementation.9  They  also  suggested  that  funds  be  allocated  through  other  DoL  programs 
to  encourage  the  retraining  of  still  active  defense  workers  in  new  skills  required  for  civilian 
production. 

Some  attempts  were  made  in  both  the  1991  and  1993  legislation  for  defense 
industry  workers  to  address  the  performance  problems  of  EDWAA.  The  legislation  seeks 
to  speed  up  application  and  response  time  for  EDWAA  transfers,  it  requires  the  DoD  to 
notify  firms  affected  by  defense  cuts  of  possible  contract  terminations,  and  it  encourages 
projects  by  labor-management  committees.  Thus  far  the  rapid  response  provisions  have 
been  partially  blunted  by  the  tardy  transfer  of  funds  out  of  the  DoD. 

Prenotiftcation  Requirements  Under  the  i 993  Defense  Authorization  Act 

Under  the  1993  Defense  Authorization  Act  the  Defense  Secretary  was  to  provide 
notice  to  contractors  of  programs  likely  to  be  terminated  or  substantially  reduced  30  days 
after  the  President  submits  his  budget  to  Congress.  In  turn,  the  contractors  were  to  notify 
workers  two  weeks  later,  who  were  then  eligible  for  certain  benefits  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Once  Congress  passed  the  budget  appropriations  in  the  late  summer,  the 
Defense  Department  would  provide  final  notification  to  the  affected  contractors. 

Congress  had  hoped  that  by  providing  contractors  and  workers  with  sufficient 
advance  notification  of  impending  cuts,  the  affected  defense  firms  and  communities  could 
act  to  promote  conversion  and  minimize  the  resulting  dislocation.  DoD  has  been  slow  in 
implementing  this  requirement.  However,  by  establishing  this  early  notification  system  a 
critical  warning  process  is  initiated  before  Congress  appropriates  money  for  the  defense 
bill. 

Administrative  action  by  the  DoD  is  narrowing  the  statutory  requirements  to  notify 
affected  contractors.  Provisions  of  Section  4219  of  the  1993  Defense  Authorization  Act 
require  DoD  to  notify  those  contractors  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  10  percent  of  their 
prior  year's  contracts  for  a  particular  program  (or  $5  million  cut,  whichever  was  greater). 
The  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition.  John  M.  Dcutch  have  indicated  that  the 
DoD  will  only  provide  notice  for  cuts  of  25  percent  or  more. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  78-89. 
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Raising  the  threshold  for  notification  from  10  percent  to  25  percent  is  no  small 
detail  since  it  means  that  thousands  more  workers  will  not  be  notified.  A  memo  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  indicates  that  as  many  as  82 
major  weapon  system  procurement  programs  may  be  cut  by  25  percent  or  more;  no 
comparable  calculations  were  made  public  for  the  ten  percent  figure. 

Our  calculations  reveal  several  significant  contract  reductions  among  major  defense 
contractors  that  would  fall  below  the  25  percent  threshold.  For  example,  the  DDG-51 
Destroyer,  produced  by  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Maine,  will  be  cut  by  about  18  percent,  the  Air 
Force's  F-22  ATF  aircraft  will  be  cut  by  nearly  17  percent  and  the  troubled  C-17  cargo  jet 
will  be  cut  by  nearly  16  percent.  Meanwhile  the  upgrades  on  the  F-I6s  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  will  be  trimmed  by  1 1  percent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  complete  list  starting 
at  the  10  percent  threshold  would  double  or  triple  the  number  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors  that  would  have  to  be  notified. 

The  DoD  and  Congress  are  likely  opting  for  the  higher  threshold  in  order  to  reduce 
the  bureaucratic  requirements  for  the  Defense  Department  However,  while  this  might  make 
DoD's  job  easier,  it  makes  conversion  planning  more  difficult  for  the  affected  contractors 
and  workers. 

With  the  prospect  of  an  additional  150,000  defense  industry  workers  affected  this 
year  by  cuts,  and  perhaps  another  200,000  next  year,  a  key  concern  is  getting  early 
notification  to  workers  and  communities.  Some  defense  contractors  have  argued  that 
further  prcnotification  requirements  are  unnecessary  because  most  people  know  that  the 
writing  is  already  on  the  wall.  Indeed,  each  year  the  Pentagon  projects  spending  for  each 
major  weapon  system  over  the  next  few  years,  which  allows  the  contractors  to  adjust  their 
plans  accordingly.  However,  this  informal  process  has  failed  to  initiate  any  significant 
efforts  to  promote  job  retention  through  conversion.  Usually  the  workers  and  communities 
only  hear  about  Pentagon  plans  after  the  pink  slips  archanded  out 

However,  by  initiating  a  formal  prcnotification  process  at  the  beginning  of  the 
budgetary  cycle,  many  workers  and  communities  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  get  early 
intervention  programs  into  place  for  workers  and  communities  to  adjust  and  to  promote 
conversion  efforts.  As  the  table  of  selected  major  weapon  systems  cuts  makes  apparent,  the 
regional  distribution  of  contract  dollars  can  be  determined  in  advance,  thereby  providing 
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businesses,  workers  and  community  leaders  and  planners  with  critical  information 
necessary  to  launch  timely  job  retention  and  business  development  efforts  (sec  appendix). 

II.  DoL  Demonstration  Programs  for  Retraining  Defense  Workers 

Direct  conversion  projects  are  also  funded  through  a  special  discretionary  program 
outside  of  EDWAA.  Several  very  interesting  demonstration  projects  have  been  started  with 
money  from  the  1991  legislation.  More  recently,  the  next  round  of  demonstration  grants 
request  for  proposals  has  gone  out  and  applications  are  due  by  August  2nd  of  this  year. 

Four  examples  out  the  12  demonstration  projects  so  far  funded  arc  profiled  here.10 

•  CALSTART,  a  high  tech  business  incubator  in  Southern  California  is  one  project 
involving  workers  not  yet  laid  off.  This  is  a  $1.8  million  effort  led  by  the  firm  Amerigon, 
together  with  state  and  local  governments,  other  corporations  and  (he  International 
Association  of  Machinistswhich  will  train  35  unemployed  workers  and  retrain  300  current 
aerospace  workers  for  jobs  in  the  emerging  electric  vehicle  industry.  The  project  received 
$500,000  in  DoL  demonstration  grant  money  to  develop  this  retraining  effort  through  the 
Vcrdugo  Private  Industry  Council  in  Glcndalc,  California. 

•  In  hard  hit  St.  Louis  Missouri,  County  government  received  a  $500,000  grant  that  will 
offer  customized  worker  retraining  programs  for  managers  and  workers  at  small 
defense  dependant  manufacturing  firms.  'Hiis  pro-active  program  will  seek  to  "convey 
the  skills  and  business  orientation  necessary  for  the  firms  to  survive."  Another  St. 
Louis  program  is  using  a  $123,000  EDWAA  grant  to  help  displaced  McDonnell- 
Douglas  engineers  start  small  businesses. 

•  Another  demonstration  grant  went  to  a  local  group  to  assist  Sargent  Controls,  a  firm 
which  engineers  and  manufactures  components  for  the  recently  cancelled  Scawolf 
submarine.  This  Tucson,  Arizona  based  company  is  totally  dependent  on  its  Scawolf 
contract.  The  grant  of  $325,000  will  be  used  by  the  firm  to  establish  a  marketing 
department,  adapt  new  quality  control  and  packaging  operations,  and  to  retrain 
management  and  engineers  in  commercial  specifications  and  documentation. 


10  These  cases  are  taken  from.  The  New  Economy.  Fall  1992.  pp.  6-7.  The  Sew  Economy  is  published 
quarterly  by  ihe  National  Commission  for  Economic  Conversion  and  Disarmament.  Washington.  D.C. 
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•  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  obtained  a  $460,000  grant  to  develop  an  early 
response  program  to  aid  the  1 1,000  workers  due  to  be  laid  off  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Base  and  Shipyard  in  late  1993.  The  project  will  "use  the  time  prior  to  the  layoffs  to 
develop  an  employee  skills  inventory  and  occupational  assessment;  develop  a 
comprehensive  training  plan  and  establish  a  community  based  task  force  to  oversee 
implementation  of  the  program." 

One  interesting  feature  of  these  small  projects  is  the  new  emphasis  on  pro-active 
efforts  to  retain  active  workers  by  enhancing  the  conversion  prospects  of  firms.  Another 
advance  is  the  focus  of  these  efforts  on  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  military  production 
labor  force.  It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  success  of  these  pilot  projects.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  innovations  will  continue  and  that  successful  early  experiences  will  be  quickly 
disseminated  as  best  practice. 

III.  Corporate  Civilian  Diversification  Efforts 

Corporate  civilian  diversification  strategics  are  actually  more  prevalent  than  widely 
believed.  According  to  a  report  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Winbridge  Group  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  of  over  1,100  senior  defense  executives,  71  percent  of  the  148 
respondents  said  they  were  studying  the  feasibility  of  commercializing  defense 
technologies.  Over  one-third  of  the  firms  indicated  that  they  had  actually  commercialized  a 
defense  technology.  And  81  percent  of  those  firms  that  did  commercialize  defense 
technologies  indicated  that  they  had  brought  the  new  product  to  market  within  two  years. 
However,  many  other  firms  reported  that  they  were  not  pursuing  commercialization 
strategies  because  of  the  familiar  barriers  to  moving  into  civilian  work:  the  defense  business 
fosters  high-cost,  high-performance  management  and  engineering  requirements  which 
create  obstacles  for  making  defense  technologies  commercially  viable;  the  firms  lack  the 
appropriate  staff  for  commercial  work,  particularly  in  marketing;  and  the  efforts  by  others 
firms  to  commercialize  were  discouraging.11 

For  firms  actively  engaged  in  internal  or  external  diversification  efforts,  however, 
there  arc  few  cases  where  this  has  lead  to  large-scale  job  retention.  Indeed,  in  mos:  oases, 
these  efforts  do  not  create  jobs  for  defense  workers,  especially  when  the  firm  seeks  to 
acquire  a  commercial  firm  to  diversify  its  product  mix  and  sales. 


1 1  The  Commercialization  of  Defense  Technology:  A  Survey  of  Industry  Experience,  prepared  by  the 
Winbridge  Croup  Inc.  for  DRl/McGraw  Hill  Inc.  and  ihe  Frasa  Group  Inc..  Nov.  1991.  p.  2. 
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General  Electric  is  an  example  of  a  top-five  contractor  which  historically  received 
over  85  percent  of  its  revenue  from  non-military  corporate  divisions.  In  the  face  of  military 
cutbacks  it  is  re-channeling  investment  into  its  more  promising  commercial  divisions.  GE 
restructured  and  then  sold  off  its  main  military  division,  GE  Aerospace.  Such  internal 
diversification  does  not  normally  create  alternative  employment  for  workers  laid  off  at  a 
firm's  military  divisions.  The  firm  cut  10,000  from  the  payrolls  of  GE  Aerospace  before 
selling  the  division  off  to  Martin  Marietta  in  1992.12 

Some  firms  such  as  Lockheed  and  Martin  Marietta  have  had  some  success  in 
expanding  into  closely  related  civilian  government  markets.  Martin  Marietta,  for  example, 
has  focused  on  applying  its  C^I  technology  to  systems  it  is  selling  to  civilian  government 
agencies.  It  was  recently  granted  the  role  of  lead  contractor  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  $16  billion  program  to  remodel  U.S.  commercial  air  traffic  control 
systems.13  It  is  unclear  if  defense  division  workers  are  being  shifted  into  Martin  Marietta's 
new  civilian  operations  or  if  this  effort  involves  actual  conversion  of  military  production 
facilities. 

Hughes  Aircraft,  a  top-ten  defense  contractor  is  making  a  systematic  effort  to  use  its 
technology  and  the  skills  of  former  military  division  employees  to  enter  new  civilian  market 
areas.  Its  largest  foray  is  into  technology  for  production  of  electric  cars  by  its  parent 
General  Motors.  In  the  next  two  years  the  company  hopes  to  move  from  having  80  percent 
of  its  sales  coming  from  defense  to  a  defence  dependency  of  50  percent.14  It  is  noteworthy 
that  both  the  state  and  federal  governments  are  important  actors  in  stimulating  electric  car 
development  through  both  regulatory  requirements  and  R&D  support.  However,  Hughes 
has  currently  set  up  more  than  50  diversification  projects  and  several  have  begun  to  turn  a 
profit.15 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation's  Electronic  Systems  division  has  set  a  goal  of 
achieving  50  percent  of  its  revenues  from  non-defense  work  by  1995.  It  began  its 
diversification  efforts  in  1989  and  now  reports  that  it  has  developed  five  separate  non- 

12  See  Ibid..  OTA,  pp.  198  and  The  New  York  Times,  p.  6. 

13  Ibid.,  OTA,  p.  203. 

14  See  National  Commission  for  Economy  Conversion  and  Disarmament,  Successful  Conversion 
Experiences.  Washington  D.C.,  1992. 

15  See,  "Mike  Armstrong's  Leap  of  Faith,**  Business  Week.  March  9. 1992,  pp.  58-59. 
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defense  projects  which  employs  over  one-fourth  of  the  division's  workforce.  These 
diversification  projects  involve  commercial  applications  of  ground,  air  and  radar 
surveillance  technologies,  transportation  automation,  electronic  controls  for  security, 
electric  vehicle  propulsion,  and  bar-code  mail  processing.  These  efforts  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  May  1 1, 1991  when  President  Clinton  chose  the  Westinghouse  facility 
in  Linthicum,  Maryland  to  unveil  his  national  conversion  plan.  Despite  this  initial  success 
in  diversi'/ying  its  defense  division,  the  company  has  laid  off  1,400  defense  workers  in 
1992.1 6 

These  cases  suggests  that  the  most  promising  opportunities  for  certain  large 
military-oriented  firms  are  in  civilian  government  markets.  The  experience  of  military  firms 
in  designing  and  integrating  large  systems,  and  their  expertise  in  bidding  and  canying  out 
government  contracts,  makes  them  competitive  in  many  public  R&D  and  infrastructure 
markets.  Such  markets,  involving  large  complex  projects  and  multi-year  contracts,  arc 
more  predictable  and  less  subject  to  domestic  and  international  competitive  pressures  than 
purely  private  markets.  Yet,  the  shortcoming  of  these  strategies  has  been  the  lack  of  job 
creation  and  the  persistence  of  mass  lay  offs  among  defense  industry  workers. 

Civilian  Conversion  Strategies 

The  strategy  which  holds  the  most  promise  of  retaining  employment  for  military 
workers  at  specific  locations  is  conversion  to  civilian  production  through  new  investment 
or  spin-off.  Generally  a  firm  can  increase  its  civilian  orientation  in  a  number  of  ways 
including: 

•Expansion  of  existing  civilian  production; 

•Development  of  civilian  variants  of  military  products  or  components; 
•Development  of  new  civilian  products  out  of  military  technologies; 
•Development  of  entirely  new  civilian  products.17 


16  See  'Companies  in  Profile"  in  IEEE  Spectrum  Special  Issue  on  Conversion,  December.  1992.  p.  42. 

17  See  Michael  Renner,  Economic  Adjustment  After  the  Cold  War:  Strategies  for  Conversion  (Geneva: 
United  Nations  Institute  for  Disarmament  Research.  1992).  p.  29. 
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■  Convers.cn  within  existing  defense-serving  establishments  is  actually  a  fairly 

ZT  P;CnTn0n  ^  *  1655  SPeCia,iZed-  r™ -b—cting  chain 
Sman  machtne  shops,  producers  of  more  generic  components  and  cenain  small  business 
sm.ce  and  computer  software  companies  often  find  it  possible  to  replace  defense  work 
with  new  sales  to  civilian  customers. 

A  number  of  firms  such  as  Textron  Aemstructures  of  Tennessee.  A.M.  General  in 
Indrana  A,  Industry  a,d  Frisby  Airborne  Hydraulics  in  New  York,  and  Curtis  Universal 
Jo.nt  of  Massachusetts  have  adapted  existing  products  or  developed  new  products  to 
expand  civilian  business.'*  proaucts  to 

Through  the  1980s,  tine  Curtis  Universal  Joint  Company  of  Spri„gfIeld 
SOh'd  m°St  °f  *  »*—  —on  device-  o 

I  !o  7VCr'  C°StS  eCIltSCd  qUaIi,y  inCreaSed'  Durin« the  storing,  i,  was 
d  scovereti  fcS  much  of  the  firm's  machinery-including  its  machine  tools-cou.d  be 
adapted  to  produce  a  commercially  viable  product.  As  ,  result  me  firm  has  expanded  its 
commercial  sales  to  compensate  for  declining  military  sales. 

Pentad  Tr  ^  A''rb°rne  "t^'"  ^  *  ^  °f  i,S  busin«s  with  the 
Pentagon  and  mmtary-firms.  Five  years  later,  this  figure  was  reduced  to  20  percent  *  me 

oZrTTg:  inClUdCd  CStab,iShing  COmp,C,C  PaniCiPa,ive  in 

production  and  elumnanng  one  layer  of  management,  was  accomplished  without  laying  off 
any  workers.  7  6 

Between  1988  and  1991.  Textron  Aeros.ruc.ures  of  Nashville.  Tennessee  a 
maker  of  arrplane  wings,  turned  an  80-20  percent  dependence  on  military  contracts  into  a 
20-80  percent  modes,  dependence.  Management  assigns  a  portion  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  transition  to  employee  involvement  in  the  necessary  changes  in  accounting 


1990 


'CEO  Reports  Conversion  Success  Story."  The  New  Economy  October  1990,  p.  3. 
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precedes  and  design,  THe  company's  loss  of  defense  contracts  led  to  significant  layoffs: 
L  union  work  force  fell  from  a  peaV  of  5.400  to  its  current  level  of  1.200  employees.  In 
addition  to  supporting  the  case  for  conversion,  therefore,  this  example  is  also  a  cauuonary 
tale,  demonstrating  the  importance  of  advanced  planning  to  avert  layoffs. 

in  .he  mid  1980s.  Air  Industries  of  Bay  Shore  New  York  sold  80  percent  of  its 
products  to  several  military  contractors,  including  Gn.mman.  Fairchild  Repubhc  and 
Sikorsky  By  1991.  80  percent  of  the  company's  business  had  become  commerc.al, 
"muclof  it  for  Boeing  Co.'s  flee,  of  passenger  planes."  according  to  Ne»  York  Ne«s*» 
Although  profit  margins  for  commercial  contracts  are  lower  man  for  mthtary  contracts  ^ 
company  remains  prosperous.  Recently  the  state's  Job  Development  <  * 

company  $720,000  to  expand  its  production  facilities.  They  expect  to  hue  an  additional  35 
to  40  workers  as  a  result.22 

The  AM  General  facility  in  Mishawauka.  Indiana  is  the  manufacturer  of  the 
••Hummer"  off-road  vehicle  made  famous  by  the  Gulf  War.  As  part  of  its  tfxategy  for 
breaking  out  of  its  dependence  on  defense  contracts,  the  company  has  begun .  adapting  the 
Hummer  for  use  as  fire  trucks  and  ambulances  in  remote  areas,  where  the  ^ 
water-tight  bodies  will  be  useful  negotiating  bad  road,  Worker  partition  ,n  both  <h 
production  and  testing  process  are  credited  with  saving  hundreds  of  hours  and 
ubstantiaily  cutting  costs.  In  addition  it  has  prevented  further  layoffs  and  may  create  new 
jobs.  Now  the  company  has  announced  plans  to  produce  an  off-road  recreational  veh.cle 
for  the  domestic  civilian  market 

One  medium-sired  company.  M/A-COM  Iuc  of  Wakefield.  Massachusetts 
mustra.es  the  greater  flexibility  among  subcon.ac.ors.  M/A-COM  produced  defense 
electronics  equipment,  supplying  microwave  and  RF  components  and  connectors  to, _  0* 
notary  and  it  was  90  percent  dependent  on  military  contracts  in  the  late  1980s.  Bu,  sm  e 
.he  downturn  in  defense  spending,  the  company  has  moved  to  aggress.vely  convert  o 
civilian  fields  where  it  has  strong  technological  competence  such  as  telccommumcations 


Zl-TXJM.DiKip.ine.He^Tctmo  Aemsuucturts  Go  Co^rcial.-  Acrotpoct  Doily.  August  13. 1991; 
ECD  imavicw  October  1991. 

22  }una  Bemsfcin.  "A  Swilch  in  Gears/  New  York  Ntwsday,  November  1. 1991.  p.  53. 
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and  cellular  systems,  commercial  radar,  and  navigation  systems.  Success  has  come  fast, 
with  new  markets  in  cellar  communication  growing  the  fastest23 

While  commercialization  has  worked  for  certain  small  to  medium-sized  firms, 
recessionary  conditions  have  severely  constrained  civilian  market  opportunities.  While 
many  of  these  cases  of  conversion  by  small  and  medium-sized  firms  have  succeeded  in 
dramatically  reducing  the  companies  defense  dependency,  they  have,  by  and  large,  been 
able  to  only  re-employ  a  fraction  of  their  work  force  in  civilian  activities. 

Another  channel  to  convert  the  skills  and  technology  of  military  workers  and 
enterprises  to  civilian  work  is  through  employee-management  buy-outs  or  other 
mechanisms  to  spin-off  new  small  firms  from  the  parent  enterprise  or  company.  The  spin- 
off of  small  firms  using  technology  developed  under  military  contract  for  civilian 
applications  may  not  necessarily  use  existing  equipment  or  facilities.  But  there  are 
numerous  instances  where  new  small  firms  have  grown  and  created  new  employment  in  a 
region  by  commercializing  defense  related  technologies.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  50  small  businesses  have  recently  grown  up  in  the  region  surrounding  the  Hanford 
nuclear  weapons  facility  in  Washington  State  drawing  on  technologies  first  developed 
within  the  Hanford  complex.24 

Lessons  from  Corporate  Experiences 

The  examples  of  corporate  efforts  to  move  out  defense  and  into  commercial 
opportunities  suggest  certain  clear  lessons.  First,  firms  must  develop  a  corporate  strategic 
plan  which  identifies  the  technological  opportunities  in  fields  that  they  are  familiar  and  in 
which  they  may  possess  certain  market  advantages.  Second,  they  should  cultivate  civilian 
marketing  capabilities  through  either  consultants,  joint  ventures  or  acquisitions.  Cross- 
licensing  agreements  is  yet  another  way  that  firms  might  develop  marketing  and 
technological  partnerships.  Third,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  firms  must  learn  how 
to  control  costs  and  increase  quality  controls  consistent  with  civilian  market  demands.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  need  to  retrain  engineers  to  meet  the  cost  and  quality 
requirements  of  commercial  :narkets.  Meanwhile,  managers  used  to  dealing  with  only  one 
client,  namely  the  I^ntagon,  must  undergo  a  thorough  retraining  to  learn  how  to  deal  with 

23  See  'Complies  in  Profile"  in  IEEE  Spectrum  Special  Issue  on  Conversion,  December,  1992,  p.  42. 

24  See  Myerson,  Oden,  Pwidis  »d  Wilson,  Partnerships:  The  Key  to  Job  Creation,  (Paris:  OECD/1LE, 
1992),  p.  81. 
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many  customers.  Finally,  involvement  of  the  workforce  in  the  continuous  improvements  of 
the  manufacturing  and  services  connected  to  the  firms'  production  and  service  operations 
arc  necessary  to  compete  in  the  international  market.  Arguably,  the  failure  of  many 
corporations  to  engage  the  skills  of  their  work  force  in  the  conversion  is  a  principal  factor 
contributing  the  large-scale  lay  offs  within  military  industry. 

IV.  State  Programs  Linking  Retraining  and  Economic  Development 

Sometime  this  fall,  the  Clinton  Administration  is  expected  to  announce  its  plan  to 
reform  the  nation's  job  training  programs.  Many  of  the  changes  under  consideration — 
including  providing  income  support,  wage  supplements  and  relocation  allowances — would 
encourage  workers  to  seek  the  long  term  training  they  may  need  to  find  employment  in  an 
economy  undergoing  structural  change.  Yet  policymakers  should  also  consider 
incorporating  provisions  of  successful  state  programs  for  dislocated  workers  into  the 
federal  effort.  Unlike  the  federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  California's  job  training 
program  has  a  proven  track  record  of  providing  assistance  to  dislocated  workers  before 
they  are  laid  off.  Several  states,  including  Texas,  have  incorporated  elements  of  the 
California  program.  In  addition,  California  recently  launched  a  sophisticated  industrial 
planning  effort  that  seeks  to  use  state  investments  in  transportation  and  infrastructure  to 
create  jobs.  Finally,  a  new  report  detailing  the  experiences  of  workers  at  a  Unisys  plant  in 
New  Jersey  underscores  the  importance  of  reforming  federal  programs. 

California 

California's  highly  regarded  state  retraining  program,  the  Employment  Training 
Panel  (TETP)  emphasizes  training  dislocated  workers  as  opposed  to  the  chronically 
unemployed  or  unskilled.  Although  the  California  economy  has  been  hard  hit  by  defense 
layoffs  since  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  ETP  nonetheless  made  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  insuring  the  state's  prosperity.  The  agency  estimates  that  its  programs  led  to  an 
estimated  $485  million  increase  in  productivity  during  program  year  1989-90,  which  is 
equal  to  $7.00  in  economic  benefit  to  the  state  for  each  dollar  of  ETP  funds  invested  in 
training.  Workers  benefitted  as  well.  Of  the  40,000  workers  participating  in  ETP  programs 
during  FY  1991-92,  most  (35,000)  were  already  employed,  but  were  at  risk  of  being  laid 
off.  Unemployed  workers  who  completed  the  program  made,  on  average,  $7,400  more  the 
year  following  training  as  compared  to  their  previous  wage,  according  to  ETP  figures.  At- 
risk  workers  completing  the  program,  on  average,  made  $1,600  more  the  following  year. 
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ETP  presently  has  several  conversion-related  aerospace  projects  underway.  Agency 
documents  lists  one  project  involving  workers  not  yet  laid  off:  a  $1.8  million  effort  led  by 
Amerigon  Mound  the  CALSTART  initiative.  This  project  will  train  35  unemployed  workers 
and  retrain  300  current  aerospace  workers  for  jobs  in  the  emerging  electric  vehicle,  industry. 
ETP  is  also  involved  in  The  California  Supplier  Improvement  Program,  which  is  movtng 
beyond  its  initial  focus  of  providing  training  for  small-  to  medium-sized  aerospace 
subcontractors  to  include  companies  involved  with  transportation,  electronics, 
communications  and  biotechnology  manufacturing. 

ETP  is  financed  by  the  state's  Employment  Training  Tax:  each  private,  for-profit 
employer  in  the  state  pays  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  first  $7,000  in  wages  of  each 
employee  subject  to  unemployment  insurance  taxation.  Approximately  $88.8  million  is 
available  for  training  for  FY  1992-93,  a  $6.2  million  increase  over  the  previous  year.  ETP 
awards  contracts  to  businesses  subject  to  the  Employment  Training  Tax,  as  well  as  to 
employers  consortia,  training  agencies,  union' ,  private  industry  councils  and  other  entities 
to  train  workers;  the  agency  itself  does  not  operate  these  programs.  If  workers  participating 
in  training  programs  are  represented  by  a  union,  or  if  these  workers  are  training  for  jobs 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  ETP  requires  that  the  union  be  involved  in 
planning  the  training  program  and  sign  the  training  contract 

For  a  worker  to  be  eligible  for  an  ETP  program,  the  application  must  demonstrate 
that  a  job  actually  exists  to  be  filled  after  training  is  concluded.  The  program  requires  the 
workers  to  land  a  job  using  the  new  skills  and  hold  it  for  at  least  90  days;  otherwise  the 
contractor  is  not  paid.  ETP  often  works  with  the  state's  Employment  Development 
Department's  Labor  Market  Information  Department,  local  Economic  Development 
Corporations  and  Community  Colleges  to  survey  the  needs  of  local  businesses  that  could 
employ  retrained  workers.  Yet  in  a  recession,  where  few  new  employment  opportunities 
are  likely  to  exist,  public  investment  becomes  critical  to  job  creation. 

The  California  Council  on  Science  and  Technology:  Project  California 

ETFs  annual  report  says  that  "attractlingl  and  retain[ing]  businesses,"  is  part  of  its 
economic  development  efforts;  the  agency  itself  does  not  invest  funds  to  create  jobs. 
According  to  ETP  staffers,  however,  the  agency  has  worked  with  a  state  entity  charged 
with  that  mission:  the  California  Council  on  Science  and  Technology's  Project  California. 
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Project  California,  which  began  operations  in  June  1992,  is  presently  developing  a  strategy 
to  use  the  $200  billion  California  will  invest  ovcr  the  next  twenty  years  in  its  transportation 
infrastructure  to  create  jobs  in  the  state's  advanced  transportation  and  yclated 
telecommunications  industries.  Project  California  also  expects  related  regulatory  initiatives, 
particularly  around  air  quality  standards,  to  shape  these  emerging  markets  and  industries. 

Project  California  recently  identified  more  than  700  advanced  transportation 
technologies.  After  factoring  out  technologies  already  widely  available,  Project  California 
organized  the  remaining  technologies  into  24  groups  that  could  form  the  basis  for  an 
individual  firm.  A  market  assessment  analyzing  current  and  future  demand  in  the  years 
2000  and  2010  was  then  prepared  for  each  of  these  technologies;  because  the  market  for 
most  of  these  technologies  presently  is  uncertain,  the  survey  considered  optimistic, 
conservative  and  Dasc  scenarios.  At  the  same  time,  Project  California  sponsored  studies 
considering  the  resources  already  existing  in  the  state  that  could  support  these  new 
industries.  The  systems  integration  capabilities  of  the  state's  defense  contractors  was  one  of 
several  factors  considered.  This  research  agenda  yielded  an  estimate  of  the  market  share 
California  firms  could  realistically  attain  in  these  new  industries.  The  final  research  project 
was  to  estimate  job  creation  potential  of  each  of  these  new  businesses. 

Project  California  decided  to  promote  six  technologies — Electric  Vehicles, 
Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  Systems,  advanced  telecommunications,  Command,  Control, 
Communications  and  Intelligence  systems  for  mass  transit,  Magnetic  Levitation  trains,  and 
research  and  development  into  transportation  fuel  cells.  These  technologies  were  selected 
because  resources  already  exist  in  the  state  that  could  promote  the  success  development  of 
these  new  industries.  Potentially  significant  demand  exists  for  all  of  these  technologies, 
another  fact  that  determined  Project  California's  selections.  Finally,  Project  California's 
research  found  that  these  industries  already  employ  70,000  people  in  California.  While  that 
figure  could  increase  to  200,000  jobs  by  2010  without  any  action,  Project  California 
believes  that  with  proper  planning,  these  industries  could  generate  400,000  new  jobs  in 
California.  According  to  Project  California,  "the  difference  in  jobs  would  be  most 
pronounced  in  the  manufacturing  sectors." 

ETP  has  conducted  studies  regarding  potential  training  needs  of  these  new 
industries,  according  to  agency  officials.  Although  many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out, 
California  appears  to  be  moving  towards  linking  worker  retraining  programs  with  a  long- 
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term  economic  development  strategy  that  would  generate  substantial  employment 
opportunities. 

Project  California  has  26  Select  Panel  members  from  labor,  business,  industry, 
academe  and  government.  The  California  Conference  of  Machinists  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  along  with  Lockheed,  Hughes  and  Rohr  are  members  of  the  panel.  In  February 
1993,  Project  California  sponsored  focus  groups  to  determine  specific  actions  that  would 
foster  development  of  each  of  the  industries  and  related  technologies  slated  for  support. 
The  work  of  these  focus  groups  is  continuing. 

•Texas 

The  Smart  Jobs  Fund  Program,  which  will  take  effect  on  September  1,  1993, 
appears  to  borrow  many  of  the  practices  established  by  ETP,  although  the  regulations 
governing  the  program  have  yet  to  be  completed.  The  Texas  program  will  offer  matching 
grants  to  companies  interested  in  retraining  both  new  workers  and  those  at  risk  of  being 
laid  off.  Companies  establishing  operations  in  Texas  are  also  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
program,  according  to  Carolyn  Smith,  an  official  at  the  Texas  Department  of  Commerce. 
Smith  adds  that  the  program  will  give  priority  to  applications  involving  training  for  high 
skill,  high  paying  jobs.  An  information  circular  reports  that  the  program  will  offer  "special 
assistance  to  finance  the  conversion  necessary  to  implement  workplace  innovation  training 
for  Texas  companies  losing  defense-industry  contracts,"  through  "direct  grants  for  defense 
.industry  suppliers  and  vendors."  The  State's  Department  of  Commerce  will  run  the 
program.  like  ETP,  the  program  will  be  funded  by  diverting  one-tenth  of  one  percent  from 
the  state's  Unemployment  Insurance  Tax  fund.  The  state  ultimately  expects  $50  million  to 
be  available  for  training.  Draft  regulations  detailing  how  the  program  will  operate  are 
expected  to  be  released  in  June,  1993.  The  state's  previous  job  training  program,  The 
Work  Force  Development  Incentive  Program,  received  $1.89  million  annually  from  the 
legislature  which,  during  PY  1992  was  fully  allocated  within  a  month,  according  to 
documents  supplied  by  the  state. 

•New  Jersey 

A  forthcoming  study  by  the  Project  on  Regional  and  Industrial  Economics  (PRIE) 
at  Rutgers  University,  Retraining  for  What?  Displaced  Defense  Workers  Come  Up  Against 
EDWAA,  highlights  the  need  for  reforming  the  nation's  job  training  programs.  The  study, 
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which  was  prepared  by  Elizabeth  Mueller  and  other  PRE  researchers,  considers  the  fate  of 
650  New  Jersey  workers  who  received  a  lay  off  notice  from  Unisys  in  December  1991. 
The  report  found  that  the  state  failed  to  provide  these  workers  with  adequate  rapid  response 
services,  although  efforts  to  provide  services  were  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  workers 
were  not  unionized.  Although  the  workers  eventually  qualified  for  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  on  their  own  initiative,  the  PRIE  study  found  that  the  training  providers  offered 
inappropriate  or  inadequate  services  and  programs.  Overall,  the  study  found  that  workers 
were  not  well  served  by  DoL's  ovcrregulated  funding  procedures  or  by  the  lack  of 
regulations  covering  service  providers  receiving  these  funds.  The  study  also  recommends 
expanding  the  prenotification  requirements  of  the  Worker  Adjustment  and  Retraining 
Notification  Act,  streamlining  DoL  procedures  for  approving  discretionary  grants, 
reviewing  the  formula  basis  upon  which  most  EDWAA  funds  are  allocated  to  states  and 
establishing  "links  to  more  direct  efforts  to  develop  new  jobs." 

♦  Missouri 

Last  November,  the  St.  Louis  Economic  Council  received  a  $500,000 
demonstration  grant  through  the  Labor  Department's  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment 
Program  to  help  defense-dependent  business  develop  "the  skills  and  business  orientation 
necessary"  to  survive  the  downturn  in  defense  spending  and  to  offer  customized  retraining 
programs  to  workers.  According  to  Dennis  Coleman,  the  Council  has  used  these  funds  to 
hire  two  full-time  staff  people  who  are  selecting  consultants  with  appropriate  services  and 
expertise  to  help  businesses  with  the  restructuring.  Mr.  Coleman  estimates  the  Council, 
which  administers  the  EDWAA  program  in  Missouri,  will  be  able  to  offer  assistance  to 
approximately  40  to  50  businesses,  about  half  of  which  will  receive  more  intense 
assistance. 

The  Council  has  also  offered  retraining  services  to  the  14,000  workers  laid  off  by 
McDonnell-Douglas  since  June  1990,  Coleman  added.  The  Council  has  tracked  10,000  of 
these  workers  and  found  that  approximately  two-thirds  have  been  reemployed.  Of  the 
reemployed  workers,  two-thirds  found  jobs  paying  about  the  same  salary  as  their  previous 
employment,  most  (93  percent)  remained  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  and  two- thirds  found  work 
outside  of  the  defense  industry  primarily  in  the  fields  of  generic  engineering,  biomedical 
technologies  and  the  chemical  industry.  Long-time  MD  production  workers  have  had  the 
most  trouble  finding  new  work,  according  to  the  study. 
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The  Labor  Department's  EDWAA  title  III  program  financed  most  of  the  retraining 
for  these  workers,  according  to  Mr.  Coleman,  although  he  added  that  McDonnell  Douglas 
invested  $2  million  in  cash  and  goods  and  services  to  support  the  program. 

V.  Recommendations 

The  success  of  future  employment  and  training  programs  for  defense  industry 
workers  will  depend  crucially  on  speeding  up  the  transfer  of  funds  by  streamlining  the 
application  and  dispersal  process.  One  advance  in  the  latest  Clinton  proposal  is  that  all 
funds  bypass  the  DoD  and  are  managed  directly  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
administration  proposes  to  target  an  average  of  $400  million  to  retraining  of  defense 
workers  over  the  next  four  years,  a  substantial  increase  over  current  levels.  The 
displacement  of  up  to  1.4  million  military  industry  workers  estimated  over  the  next  five 
years  under  the  Clinton  plan,  added  to  the  large  numbers  being  displaced  in  other 
industries,  will  force  policy  makers  to  consider  a  major  recommitment  to  more  active  and 
comprehensive  employment  and  training  policies. 

Because  many  defense  workers  will  need  extensive  retraining  to  enter  quite 
different  occupations,  extended  support  for  long  term  training  and  stipends  and  loans  for 
college  tuition  might  be  considered.  Efforts  might  also  focus  on  developing  support 
mechanisms  for  employee  buyouts,  and  other  mechanisms  to  allow  employees  to  carry  out 
market  driven  conversion  and  diversification  of  establishments  even  when  such  efforts  are 
not  supported  by  the  parent  corporation.  Some  9,900  firms  in  the  U.S.  have  some  form  of 
employee  ownership.  The  record  of  firms  that  have  been  subject  to  such  buyouts  has  been 
quite  good  in  the  U.S.23  Supporting  such  buyouts  with  technical  assistance,  seed  and 
venture  capital  access,  and  tailored  training  and  technology  assistance  could  significantly 
increase  job  retention  in  certain  defense  oriented  facilities. 

Early  notification  of  workers  provides  an  opportunity  for  proactive  planning  to 
avert  job  loss  by  applying  job  training  and  economic  development  monies  to  market 
feasibility  studies,  new  product  development  and  job  creation  efforts.  Such  an  innovative 
use  of  programs  before  the  cuts  occur  allows  a  longer  planning  horizon  for  firms,  workers 


25  See,  for  example,  Marie  Rowland,  Plant  Closings  and  Worker  Displacement:  The  Regional  Issues, 
(Kalamazoo,  MI.:  Upjohn  Institute  for  EmpJoymcni  Research,  1988). 
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and  communities  affected  by  proposed  cuts.  Yet,  for  this  happen  the  DoD  must  effectively 
implement  the  pre  notification  program.  Moreover,  ratcheting  up  the  threshold  for 
prenotification  only  withholds  information  from  those  most  affected  by  the  cuts.  It  is  up  to 
conversion  activists  and  community  leaders  to  ensure  that  this  early  intervention  process  is 
implemented.  Finally,  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Defense  would  do  well  to  aggressively 
implement  the  early  intervention  program  through  generous  use  of  the  demonstration  grants 
under  the  defense  displaced  worker  program  and  the  technical  planning  grants  for 
communities  before  cuts  occur.  Further  foot  dragging  will  only  cost  the  nation  another 
opportunity  to  avert  job  losses  through  conversion. 
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Selected  Examples 
Proposed  Cuts  In  Major  Weapons  Systems  for  FY  1994 
Procurement  Budget 


Weapons  Systems 

Contractor) 

Locations 

$and%Cut 
Approp.  vs.  Req. 

(FY  "93  vs.  FY 94) 

AH-64  Apache  Helicopter 

McDonnell  Douglas 
General  Electric 

Mesa,  AZ  1 
Lynn,  MA  J 

$130m 

-88% 

EA-6B  Prowler  Aircraft 

Grumman 
United  Tech. 

Bethpage,  NY  1 
Hartford,  CT  J 

$292m 

-60.5% 

E-8AJSTARS 

Grumman 

Melbourne,  FL 

$157m 

-30.7% 

B-2  Stealth  Bomber 

Northrop 
General  Electric 

Pico  Rivera,  CA  1 
Evendale,  OH  J 

$2,048m 

-77.3% 

AEO  Fast  Support  Ship 

NASSCO 

San  Diego,  CA 

$300m 

-100% 

MLRS  Rocket  Launcher 

Loral  Vought 

Dallas,  TX 

$234m 

-91% 

C-130H  Aircraft 

Lockheed 

Marietta,  GA 

$246 

-81.9% 

Advanced  Cruise  Missile 

Hughes 

McDonnell  Douglas 

San  Diego,  CA  1 
Titusville,  FL  J 

$51  m 

-40% 

DDG-51  Aegis  Destroyer 

Bath  Iron  Works, 

Bath, 

$608 

-18% 

V-22  Osprey  Aircraft 

Textron/Bell 

Boeing-Vertol 

GM/Allison 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  , 
Philadelphia,  PA  } 
Indianapolis,  IN 

$636 

-89% 

F-22ATF  Aircraft 

Lockheed 
Boeing 

Pratt&Whitney 

Dallas-FtWorth  ^ 
Seattle  } 
Palm  Beach,  FL 

$327 

-17% 
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Chairman  Williams.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Al  Starr,  who  is 
Executive  Director  of  the  King  County  Private  Industry  Council. 
Those  of  you  not  from  the  west,  King  County  is  Seattle. 

It  is  nice  to  see  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  AL  STARR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  SEATTLE/ 
KING  COUNTY  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
INGTON 

Mr.  Starr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

People  in  King  County  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  especially 
people  working  in  Redmond  with  MicroSoft. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mike  Lowry  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  don't  think  he  believes  it  anymore,  although  it  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  present  employment. 

My  testimony  and  comments  will  be  a  little  different  than  what 
you  heard  before.  I  operate  an  EDWAA  program  with  National  Re- 
serve Grants,  so  my  comments  may  be  more  nuts  and  bolts  and 
mundane  than  what  you  have  heard  previously.  I  think  the  differ- 
ence may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

You  asked  a  series  of  questions.  One  I  won't  dwell  on  is  simply 
the  level  of  funding  for  these  programs. 

I  would  just  like  to  remind  you  that  in  an  area  of  my  size,  1.3  or 
1.4  million  people  in  our  county,  a  large  labor  market,  last  year 
with  the  former  grants  of  EDWAA  we  had  a  half  million  dollar 
grant.  In  that  same  time  period,  there  were  12,000  laid-off  workers 
that  we  knew  about  through  the  WARN  system,  and  I  have  no  idea 
how  many  others  were  below  the  WARN  threshold.  I  would  suggest 
a  half  million  dollars  for  that  type  of  magnitude  is  something  to 
know. 

We  have  had  a  very  healthy  economy  the  last  several  years 
based  on  the  success  of  the  aerospace  industry  up  until  a  year  ago, 
and  we  will  be  faced  with  12,000  to  15,000  layoffs  in  the  Boeing 
Company.  The  last  are  occurring  now.  They  will  occur  throughout 
the  year  and  next  year.  Boeing  has  been  very  responsible  about  the 
layoffs,  and  they  are  staggerinpr  them  the  best  they  can. 

Our  unemployment  rate  will  be  driven  up,  and  it  could  approach 
double  digits,  though  I  certainly  hope  not. 

You  asked  about  the  elements  of  a  successful  program,  and  we 
try  to  define  in  the  short-term  what  those  are.  In  the  testimony  we 
describe  that. 

We  believe  we  serve  a  lot  of  dislocated  workers,  and  we  do  that 
one  person  at  a  time.  I  think  it  is  really  important.  You  can't  ap- 
proach in  a  mass  approach  with  people  working.  They  have  been 
laid  off,  and  they  have  all  kinds  of  needs  and  disabilities  that  they 
have.  We  believe  you  have  to  do  thorough  discussions  with  properly 
well-trained  case  managers  or  counselors, 

We  have  to  develop  case-management  systems  that  do  that.  A 
training  plan  for  dislocated  workers  has  to  be  developed  with  the 
client.  You  use  the  client  to  develop  his  own  plan,  to  shop  around 
for  schools.  Those  things  are  essential.  And  then  comes  agreement 
with  the  case  manager  who  becomes  a  broker  for  putting  that 
person  into  school  then. 
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It  is  because  we  believe  so  strongly  around  an  individual  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  dislocated  workers  that  I  mentioned  in  the 
testimony  that  I  have  real  questions  about  vouchering  programs 
which  would  provide  a  dislocated  worker  with  information  in  the 
labor  uiarket  and  have  him  shop  for  himself  around  for  schools  „nd 
see  what  training  that  person  could  need. 

I  think  that  is  asking  a  lot  for  a  displaced  worker.  I  think  you 
need  to  have  professional  staff  assist  in  that  and  it  is  really  to 
broker  with  schools.  We  see  a  lot  of  examples,  and  Boeing  is  one. 
They  have  a  $2,000  stipend  for  machinists  that  were  laid  off.  They 
end  up  in  schools  and  in  courses  totally  inappropriate  to  their 
needs  because  they  are  fearful  and  want  to  do  something  quickly. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  false  economy  in  doing  that.  You 
cannot — people  are  just  not  well-served  by  that  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach. 

We  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boilermakers  laid  off  from 
the  shipyards  in  our  area,  and  it  is  strange.  Some  of  the  communi- 
ty colleges  and  technical  schools  are  promoting  welding  as  a  course 
for  them  to  get  into  when  we  have  this  dislocation  of  people  who  do 
welding  for  a  living.  But  you  have  to  be  careful.  That's  why  we  be- 
lieve in  a  rather  staff-intensive  effort  with  a  displaced  worker. 

You  asked  about  recommendations  for  changes  in  these  systems. 
One,  even  within  jEDWAA  the  eligibility  for  the  program  is  terribly 
confusing  for  all  of  us.  There  are  different  standards  based  on  dif- 
ferent situations  and  different  layoffs,  whether  it  is  a  large  closure, 
a  substantial  closure  or  small  closure. 

And  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  details,  but  the  whole  eligibility 
question  seems  to  be  based  on  blame,  the  causation  of  the  disloca- 
tion rather  than  the  needs  of  the  workers.  I  think  you  ought  to 
take  time  and  look  at  that.  It  is  not  a  legislative  issue,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  look  at  the  way  EDWAA  interprets  the  laws  as  well  as 
the  States. 

If  you  look  at  this  system — I  am  running  out  of  time,  and  I  will 
be  quick. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  connection  between  unemployment  in- 
surance and  extended  unemployment  insurance  and  EDWAA  pro- 
grams. Everybody  knows  that  many  dislocated  workers  need  long- 
term  training.  That  is  tied  to  directly  the  length  of  time  that  they 
have. 

We  are  getting  more  displaced  workers  into  longer  programs  be- 
cause of  UI  extensions.  UI  extensions  are  critical  if  you  want  to  put 
displaced  workers  and  middle-income  people  into  retraining  pro- 
grams because,  without  it,  they  need  short-term  training.  Other- 
wise, they  can't  afford  to  support  themselves. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  continue  the  system's  National  Reserve 
Grants.  We  strongly  support  that.  I  think  the  Labor  Department 
ought  to  be  encouraged  about  being  more  timely  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  in  the  period  of  approvals  and  modifications.  These 
are  sensitive  dislocations  with  large  closures,  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  get  a  reserve  grant  approved  and  everything  and  in  place  means 
months  have  passed,  and  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  ability  to  respond 
rapidly.  There  could  be  some  tightening  up. 
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One  thing,  we  could  have  the  Labor  Department  provide  more 
authority  to  the  regional  office.  It  is  not  very  centralized,  and  it 
could  be  more  expeditious  if  the  local  offic  e  had  more  authority. 

EDWAA  does  not  mandate  quality  assessment  and  mandate  the 
training  plan  fo»-  individuals  as  does  Title  II.  You  all  did  very  good 
work  in  the  amendments  to  Title  II  around  mandating  elements  of 
the  surface  strategy.  That  is  not  mandated  in  EDWAA,  and  I  think 
you  ought  to  consider  that.  You  have  to  have  quality  assessment 
quality  and  plans  for  the  client,  and  most  programs  do  it  now,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  mandated  in  the  statute. 

There  is  some  confusion  around  definitions,  because  they  come 
up  when  we  go  to  rapid  response  meetings  with  employers.  It  is 
hard  to  know  if  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  program,  based  on  the 
differing  standards  of  what  constitutes  a  warning  notice  of  50.  And 
the  regulation  says,  to  be  eligible  you  have  to  have  50  layoffs  con- 
stituting a  third  of  the  workforce.  So  it  is  confusing  when  we  talk 
about  the  UI  benefits  and  3DWAA  eligibility  if  we  don't  know  if 
they  will  be  eligible  as  a  group. 

I  want  to  spend  a  second  on  rapid  response.  It  never  is  clear  to 
me  as  a  local  practitioner  why  you  saw  fit  to  provide  40  percent  of 
the  EDWAA  allocation  to  States  for  rapid  response  activities. 
Worker  dislocations  take  place  in  local  areas.  What  happens  now  is 
we  have  the  State  dislocated  worker  unit  who  comes  and  intro- 
duces the  employer  to  us  and  the  UI  people  and  other  practition- 
ers, and  that  is  about  all  they  can  provide  because  we  have  the  re- 
sources. That  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  really  badly  needed  resources. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Starr  follows:] 
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OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  EXISTING  PROGRAMS  TO  HELP  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  QN  LABOP-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
JULY  29. 1993 


. Testimony crfAlfrcdkStttr.Exew^  r- '  ".-V" 

.   Seattle-King  County  Private  Indnstry  Council     "i:  '  , 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  holding  this  hearing  to  solicit  comments  on  existing  programs  to  help 
dislocated  workers.  Your  oversight  and  interest  in  making  improvements  in  existing  legislation  is 
appreciated  by  many  of  us  working  on  the  local  level.  I  have  administered  a  dislocated  worker  program 
under  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Assistance  Act  for  the  past  four  years.  My  comments  today 
will  be  shaped  by  the  experiences  and  challenges  of  operating  dislocated  worker  program- ...  a  changing 
economy,  in  a  recession  and  in  a  county  where  demand  for  services  exceeds  supply  by  more  than  4  to  1. 

My  testimony  will  follow  the  outline  supplied  by  Representative  Williams  in  his  letter  of  July  19. 

1)      The  types  of  dislocated  worker  programs  that  you  have  administered, 
their  funding  sources,  your  placement  rates  and  wages 

Seattle  King  County  Private  Industry  Council  has  operated  dislocated  worker  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Title  HI    Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Assistance  Act  (EDWAA)  -  for  the 
last  four  years.  Our  formula  allocation  for  the  program  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1993,  is  $783,182.  In 
addition,  we  are  currently  operating  three  National  Reserve  grants  under  EDWAA.  The  three  National 
Reserve  Grants  are:  Frederick  and  Nelson  -  $800,000  to  serve  220  retail  workers  laid  off  due  to  the 
closure  of  an  upscale  department  store;  Weyerhaeuser  Cascade  Operations  ~  $240,000  to  serve  60 
dislocated  timber  workers,  laid  off  due  '.j  changes  in  technology,  and  Todd  Pacific  Shipyard  ~  $600,000 
to  serve  140  metal  workers  laid  off  due  to  a  shortage  of  work  at  Todd  and  an  overall  decline  in  the 
maritime  industry  in  Seattle.  Our  total  planned  service  level  is  1000  people  in  this  program  year. 

During  the  last  program  year  we  served  S3 1  people  in  our  formula  grant.  Our  placement  rate  was  67V.. 
In  the  Frederick  and  Nelson  National  Reserve  Grant  we  have  served  210  individuals;  47  have  completed 
and  42  have  been  placed  for  a  placement  rate  of  89%.  Average  p  re-pro  gram  wages  have  been  $12.42  for 
the  formula  program,  with  a  post  program  wage  averaging  $10.79,  a  wage  recovery  of  87%.  In  the 
: .  «krick  and  Nelson  National  Reserve  Grant  the  average  preprogram  wage  has  been  $1 1.38  and  the  post 
program  wage  $10.01,  a  recovery  rate  of  89% 
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It  has  been  our  experience  that  about  65%  of  the  people  we  enroll  want  tod  need  retraining  services. 
Most  of  our  participants  are  in  training  for  at  least  six  months  (60%)t  with  many  in  programs  that  last  up 
to  two  years. 

2).     fiasic  ingredients  for  successful  dislocated  worker  programs 

Dislocated  worker  programs  are  an  effective  part  of  our  country's  efforts  to  build  a  high  wage  economy. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  comprehensive  programs  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  services  that  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  workers,  local  economies  and  the  current  and  future  needs  of  our  businesses. 

In  our  experience  the  most  basic  and  fundamentally  important  element  in  a  successful  dislocated  worker 
program  is  a  strategy  based  on  individual  assessment  and  matching  services  provided  to  assessed  needs. 
We  use  labor  market  projections  that  tell  us  what  the  new  occupations  will  be  and  as  a  guide  in  our 
counseling  activities.  But  we  also  give  just  as  much  credence  to  the  individual  worker's  interests  and 
asfffffil  skills  and  aptitudes  because  our  experience  shows  these  factors  to  be  important  predictors  of 
successful  placement  after  training. 

Because  of  our  experience  in  working  with  a  broad  range  of  dislocated  workers,  we  believe  voucher 
systems  or  other  strategies  that  do  not  involve  careful  and  individualized  assistance  by  an  informed 
advisor  will  fail.  Time  and  time  again  we  have  served  participants  who  have  had  tuition  assistance  or  a 
voucher  for  training  from  a  company  as  part  of  their  severance  package.  The  vast  majority  have  made 
uninformed  decisions  about  training  because  they  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  vocational  counseling,  up-to- 
date  labor  market  information,  and  a  structured  and  assisted  self-assessment.  Voucher  systems  arc 
especially  ineffective  in  times  of  recession  when  many  people  are  out  of  work  and  schools,  especially 
public  schools,  are  full.  Classes  that  are  available  may  be  aggressively  marketed  by  schools  to  potential 
students,  although  these  classes  are  not  always  appropriately  matched  to  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  the 
students  nor  correct  for  the  local  economy.  It  strikes  us  that  a  voucher  system  may  be  a  false  economy  and 
will  end  up  costing  far  more  in  terms  of  bad  decisions  and  opportunity  costs  than  the  current  methodology 
which  promotes  informed  decisions. 

The  basic  range  of  services  allowed  under  the  current  JTPA  Title  111  is  comprehensive  and  allows  for  the 
necessary  local  flexibility  to  respond  to  the  ir.dividual  needs  of  the  affected  workers.  Key  ingredients  in  a 
successful  program  include: 

•  outreach  to  individuals  displaced  from  firms  that  are  below  the  W  RN  threshold, 

•  active  participation  of  the  EDWAA  service  provider  in  rapid  response  activities. 
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•  effective  community  collaborations  with  training  institutions,  the  Employment  Service 
and  other  social  and  human  service  agencies,  and 

•  individual  assessment  of  all  potential  program  participants,  covering: 

•  work  and  educational  history 

•  transferable  sk»,!s 

•  occupational  ap'tudes 

•  learning  styles,  U  ^ming  history,  learning  disabilities 

•  functional  level  of  reading  and  math  skills 

•  '  health/physical  dependency/legal  concerns 

•  transportation  access  to  training 

•  support  needs;  child  care,  housing,  financial  aid,  etc. 

•  career  goals  and  occupational  interests 

•  work  readiness  (attitude  and  motivation) 

Effective  readjustment  and  training  programs  for  dislocated  workers  must  be  built  as  a  part  of  a  national 
strategy  to  build  a  high  wage  economy.  Program  design  and  delivery  strategies  need  to  be  in  context  of 
upgrading  the  skills  of  American  workers  for  industries,  companies  and  jobs  that  pay  wages  needed  to 
support  families. 

An  additional  kev  ingredient  in  effective  dislocated  worker  programs  is  the  delivery  mechanism.  The 
current  delivery  system  of  JTPA  Title  III  through  the  Private  Industry  Councils  (PIC)  works  well.  PlCs 
have  a  working  partnership  among  labor,  management,  education  and  community  organizations.  They 
are  flexible  and,  because  of  broad  based  representation,  able  to  respond  to  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  their  specific  communities.  Under  Title  II  of  JTPA,  the  PICs  have  developed  a  highly  credible 
performance  driven  system  that  has  also  proven  to  be  effective  with  dislocated  workers.  In  building  the 
skills  of  the  American  workforce  PICs  can  be  an  important  bridge  between  systems,  being  small  and 
creative  enough  to  help  larger  institutions,  like  community  colleges  and  technical  schools,  change  the  way 
they  do  business  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers. 

To  maintain  and  expand  this  valuable  and  effective  program  for  dislocated  workers,  changes  in  the 
current  EDWAA  legislation,  consolidation  of  funding  and  the  rotes  of  the  various  actors  need  to  be 
examined. 
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3)  Recommendations  for  legislative  changes  in  JTPA  Title  III 

Current  dislocated  work**  prt>gram«  jut  under  funded.  In  our  local  area  of  Seattle  and  King  County, 
Washington,  we  are  able  to  serve  less  than  25%  of  those  eligible  from  mass  layoffs  and  closures  who 
wanted  service.  This  does  not  reflect  the  thousands  more  that  may  be  eligible  and  appropriate  for  services 
from  smaller  closures  and  layoffs  and  the  long  term  unemployed  dislocated  worker.  In  King  County 
during  program  year  1992,  July  1, 1992,  through  June  30,  1993,  there  were  approximately  12,000 jobs 
lost  in  the  Seattle  economy  as  reflected  in  WARN  notifications.  This  of  course  docs  not  count  the 
thousands  who  were  dislocated  from  smaller  firms.  Our  dislocated  worker  programs  could  only  serve  750 
people  due  to  funding  limitations.  We  haH  *o  turn  hundreds  away  due  to  lack  of  funding  and  staff 
capacity,  did  no  outreach  excep. .         j*  WARN  notifications,  and  developed  extensive  referral  to  other 
less  intensive  services  in  the  community.  All  of  the  PlCs  in  our  State  an?  under  similar  funding  restraints. 
A  funding  formula  should  be  developed  that  looks  at  historical  trends  of  dislocation  and  has  an  adequately 
funded  data  collection  mechanism  In  our  experience  about  30%  of  those  dislocated  will  want  and  be 
appropriate  for  the  kind  of  intensive  service  that  EDWAA  can  provide.  The  funding  formula  should 
provide  adequate  resources  to  fund  30%  of  the  projected  dislocated  workers  based  on  historical  trends. 
The  funding  mechanism  should  have  some  year  to  year  stability  in  base  funding. 

Consolidated  fund  sources 

There  are  too  many  different  dislocated  worker  programs  and  funding  sources.  The  funding  structure 
should  be  simplified  into  a  single,  flexible  system  whose  funding  is  driven  by  demand.  Many  of  the 
discretionary  programs  are  determined  by  the  kind  of  dislocations,  eg.,  clean  air  or  defense  cutbacks. 
Often  the  cause  of  dislocation  is  not  clear.  Eligibility  in  a  consolidated  program  could  and  should  be 
based  on  dislocation  of  the  worker,  not  the  cause  of  dislocation.  Funding  should  be  simplified  into  two 
categories  of  funds  -  formula,  which  should  be  maintained  at  80%  of  an  increased  total,  and  National 
Reserve  Grants  for  large  unanticipated  closures  and  those  events  beyond  the  scope  of  a  formula  allocation. 

The  consolidated  program  should  use  the  current  delivery  of  JTPA  Title  ni.  It  is  established  and  has  built 
up  an  effective  and  efficient  delivery  system  with  documented  performance.  The  expanded  program 
should  also  have  some  of  the  elements  of  expanded  service  now  available  in  Trade  Act  Assistance,  such  as 
extended  unemployment  insurance  and  the  ability  to  obligate  funds  for  the  length  of  an  individual's 
training,  rather  than  the  end  of  the  program  year.  This  would  encourage  logger  term  training  when 
appropriate. 
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National  Reserve  Grants 

The  National  Reserve  Grants  should  be  maintained,  but  the  process  for  award  and  modification  must  be 
streamlined  We  have  had  to  wait  months  for  award  notification  and  many  more  months  after  notification 
to  make  modifications  to  the  grants.  Individuals  who  could  have  been  helped  in  a  timely  fashion  were 
forced  to  exhaust  all  of  their  personal  resources  while  waiting  for  service  in  the  formula  program. 


Regional  offices  of  tlie  Department  of  Labor  should  have  the  authority  to  make  modifications  in  National 
Reserve  Grants  that  do  not  affect  the  amount  of  funds  obligated  There  arc  much  closer  to  the  dislocation 
and  may  have  better  first  hand  knowledge  on  which  to  base  a  decision.  This  change  would  also  speed  up 
the  modification  process. 

It  is  also  important  to  expand  beyond  ihc  current  emphasis  on  company  specific  dislocations  and  promote 
National  Reserve  Grants  for  declining  occupations,  regional  industry  decline  (for  example,  the  maritime 
indusay  in  Seattle),  and  the  secondary  impacts  of  large  dislocations  (for  example  Boeing  suppliers). 

Cost  Cate£orics 

The  admirustrative  level  of  Title  II  of  JTPA  should  be  increased  to  20%  to  match  the  real  cost  of 
administering  these  programs. 

The  current  limitation  of  support  costs  to  25%  of  the  total  will  not  allow  the  payment  of  needs  related 
payments  or  training  stipends.  Very  few  programs  across  the  country  can  afford  to  offer  these  payments 
with  the  cost  limitation  and  within  the  total  amount  available.  Other  types  of  support  arc  also  needed.  In 
our  area  we  spend  about  8%  of  our  EDWAA  resources  on  daycare,  transportation  and  medical  cue. 

The  best  approach  may  be  to  create  an  unemployment  insurance  extension  for  training,  such  as  is 
currently  available  in  Trade  Act  Assistance.  In  our  experience,  the  number  of  people  in  training, 
especially  training  in  excess  of  6  months,  increases  when  there  is  a  national  U.I.  extension  in  place. 
Without  income  support  workers  are  forced  into  short  term  training  to  match  the  period  of  unemployment 
insurance  coverage.  This  pattern  especially  threatens  the  probable  success  of  participants  whose  basic 
skills  need  improvement  before  they  can  handle  occupational  retraining. 

Skill  Enhancement 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  the  current  legislation  for  JTPA  Title  111  is  the  restriction  against 
skill  enhancement.  It  is  often  prudent  and  efficient  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  a  dislocated  worker  for  a 
similar  job  in  the  same  or  similar  industry.  This  is  currently  not  allowed.  An  example  of  this  would  be 
our  National  Reserve  Grant  for  shipyard  workers.  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  retrain  former  marine 
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craft  workers  for  related  work  in  non-marine  industries,  even  though  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  hire 
without  upgraded  skills  (an  appeal  is  pending).  Another  example  would  be  the  inability  to  enhance  the 
computer  skills  for  clerical  workers  laid  off  from  a  firm  that  did  not  keep  up  with  technology  changes. 
These  individuals  are  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  current  clerical  labor  market 

This  issue  of  skill  enhancement  also  affects  eligibility.  The  criteria  for  eligibility  needs  to  be  changed 
from  "unlikely  to  return  to  previous  occupation  or  industry"  to  "unlikely  to  return  to  comparable 
employment  in  the  local  labor  market". 

Mandate  Assessment  and  Individual  Service  Plans 

There  is  currently  no  mandate  to  provide  comprehensive  assessment  or  to  develop  a  training  plan  for 
dislocated  workers  enrolled  into  EDWAA  Title  III  programs.  The  best  programs  already  do  assessments 
and  service  plans,  but  it  should  be  supported  by  legislation.  Careful  planning  and  assessment  of  a  person's 
skills,  work  experience  and  aptitudes  arc  necessary  to  assist  in  making  informed  training  choices. 

Substantial  Layoff 

Currently  the  law  defines  "substantial  layoff"  as  SO  or  more  and  1/3  of  the  workforce.  There  should  be 
legislated  flexibility  on  this.  In  some  communities,  and  in  some  situations  in  any  community,  a  smaller 
layoff  or  a  number  of  related  layoffs  may  be  significant  The  governor  should  have  the  authority  to  lower 
this  to  the  appropriate  number  whenever  necessary.  The  language  for  participant  eligibility  must  also 
match  rapid  response  eligibility  -  the  eligibility  for  both  should  be  SO  or  more  employees,  except  in 
situations  when  the  governor  sets  a  lower  number. 

4)      Changes  in  the  federal,  state,  and  local  roles  in  any  new  dislocated 
worker  program  design 

The  current  role  of  the  Department  of  Labor  regional  offices  should  be  expanded  to  allow  for 
modification  of  national  reserve  grants.  The  regional  offices  arc  in  a  position  to  review  the  conditions  and 
reasons  for  the  request  and  move  quickly  with  a  response. 

Oversight  is  currently  lodged  with  the  State  and  the  DOL  Regional  Office.  Local  providers  get  confused 
about  who  does  what.  A  clear  division  of  labor  would  make  things  less  confusing  and  more  efficient 
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5)      The  types  of  linkages  necessary  to  federal  Job  creation  efforts  (e.g., 

highways,  environmental/energy  clean-up,  etc)  for  individuals  after  they 
receive  training 

Job  training  elements  in  Federal  job  creation  efforts  should  be  routed  through  the  Department  of  Labor's 
State  employment  service/Private  Industry  Council  delivery  system.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
Fedcral/State/Local  system  is  measured  directly  by  how  many  of  its  graduates  find  work  within  90  days  of 
retraining,  and  how  well  their  skills  meet  employer  requirements.  Routing  federal  dollars  through  this 
system  allows  each  State  to  coordinate  State  initiatives  with  the  Federal  dollars  and  tailor  the  mix  of 
programs  and  services  to  the  local  situation.  This  ensures  that  the  retraining  dollars  will  be  used  to 
develop  training  programs  that  match  the  skill  requirements  of  the  jobs  created  through  federal  efforts. 
Consequently,  if  a  federal  initiative  like  NAFTA  results  in  a  federal  job  creation/job  training  response,  1 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the  funds  be  routed  via  through  the  DOL  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
channel.  This  approach  will  keep  the  focus  on  gcttin;;  people  back  to  work  with  the  skills  that  employers 


Information  sharing  is  also  an  important  linkage  that  could  help  us  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Federal 
initiatives  like  the  Clean  Water  Act  create  new  occupational  requirements.  For  example,  implementation 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  will  require  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  local  water  systems  hire  certified  operators. 
Full  implementation  of  this  one  Act  will  also  generate  considerable  public  works  construction.  Federal 
agencies  sometimes  do  extensive  research  on  these  requirements  and  make  detailed  projections  of  the  job 
creation  effects  on  a  State-by-Statc  basis.  It  would  be  useful  to  us  if  the  JTPA  delivery  system  were  "put  in 
the  loop"  and  could  share  this  kind  of  information.  We  certainly  could  make  good  use  this  kind  of 
information  in  our  training  plans.  I  recommend  that  Congress  include  information  sharing  requirements 
in  all  Federal  job  creating  initiative. 

One  of  the  questions  most  often  asked  of  dislocated  worker  programs,  especially  in  a  time  of  recession,  is 
what  do  you  train  people  for.  People  oniy  look  to  job  creation  or  economic  development  activities  and  lose 
sight  of  the  nature  of  a  comprehensive  training  program.  A  period  of  high  unemployment  is  generally 
the  most  opportune  time  to  retrain  people;  Unemployed  workers  have  the  time  to  Invest  in  upgrading 
their  skills  and  prepare  for  the  better  paying  opportunities  that  require  a  highly  skilled  workforce.  It  has 
often  been  cited  that  jobs  are  sometimes  exported  because  of  the  lack  of  a  trained  and  available  workforce 
in  this  country.  Most  of  us  also  believe  that  a  high  wage  economy  requires  a  technically  competent  and 
highly  skilled  workforce.  A  comprehensive  federal  policy  that  supports  training  and  retraining  of  the 
workforce,  including  dislocated  workers,  is  critical  to  this  objective.  Most  European  countries  have 
extensive  workforce  development  policies  as  do  most  Japanese  companies.  The  Commission  on  the  Skills 
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of  the  American  Workforce  report, "America's  Choice,  High  Skills,  Low  Wages'  stressed  many  of  these 
same  issues.  Now  is  the  time  to  build  on  what  we  have  teamed  from  the  last  four  years  of  operating 
dislocated  worker  programs  under  JTPA  Title  HT,  and  make  improvements  that  will  have  a  lasting  impact 
on  this  country. 

6)      The  design  of  effective  rapid  response  efforts 

Under  current  JTPA  Title  III,  the  State  can  delegate  the  tasks  of  rapid  response,  but  not  the  responsibility 
of  making  sure  it  happens.  This  oversight  responsibility  is  helpful,  but  states  should  be  encouraged  to 
look  at  other  models.  Dislocations  happen  locally,  not  arhc  State  level  in  most  situations.  To  keep  40% 
of  the  funds  at  the  state  level  may  not  always  be  the  beat  way  to  provide  effective  and  efficient  services  to 
people  at  the  local  level. 

Rapid  response  is  also  reactive  under  the  WARN  act  We  should  consider  ways  to  increase  our  ability  to 
reduce  dislocations  before  they  happen.  Marry  states  have  carry  warning  networks  and  business  retention 
programs.  There  should  be  mandated  coordination  among  these  programs  legislated  into  the  appropriate 
federal  departments. 

The  threshold  for  WARN  should  match  EDWAA  program  eligibility.  It  creates  enormous  confusion  to 
have  two  criteria.  The  eligibility  for  both  should  be  the  WARN  level  definition  of  50  or  more  employees 
being  dislocated  instead  of  the  more  contusing  participant  eligibility  standard  of  50  and  a  third  of  the 
workforce. 

For  companies  that  do  not  issue  WARN  notices,  there  should  be  a  simple  way  to  apply  sanctions  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  not  the  civil  courts. 

Many  local  programs  think  WARN  notification  should  be  extended  beyond  the  current  60  days.  Incur 
local  experience,  the  60  days  has  usually  provided  adequate  time  to  provide  pre-Uyoff  assistance  and 
begin  labor  management  teams  as  appropriate.  It  is  a  very  different  story  when  an  employer  gives 
severance  pay,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  time  before  layoff  or  closure.  Sixty  days  is  also  inadequate 
when  a  National  Reserve  Grant  is  needed.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  pruden*  to  extend  the  notification  to  120 
days. 
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7)      Any  further  information  on  serving  dislocated  workers  that  you  believe 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  subcommittee 

An  overriding  issue  with  all  federal  programs  is  the  need  for  coordination  and  collaboration  at  the 
national  level.  Federal  domestic  policy  is  departmentalized,  by  committees  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
in  the  federal  departments  charged  with  implementing  and  operating  the  programs.  A  key  improvement 
in  dislocated  worker  programs  would  be  to  not  only  consolidate  the  funding  into  one  department,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  but  also  to  examine  ways  in  which  complimentary  legislation,  whether  in  business 
assistance,,  educational  reform  or  other  elements  of  our  overall  workforce  development  agenda  can  be 
woven  together  at  the  developmental,  oversight  and  operational  levels. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Jerry  Hanoski  is  Executive  Director  of 
a  PIC  council,  one  in  western  Wisconsin  at  La  Crosse. 

STATEMENT  OF  JERRY  HANOSKI,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  WEST- 
ERN WISCONSIN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL,  LA  CROSSE, 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Hanoski.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  as  a  rural  administrator,  I  really 
appreciate  the  chance  to  appear  before  you  today.  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with  Congress  and  the  workings  of  its  committees,  so  if  I 
seem  to  be  a  novice  here,  I  apologize.  I  am  a  constituent  of  Mr. 
Gunderson  out  in  western  Wisconsin  where  we  have  more  cows 
than  people. 

Chairman  Williams.  Being  from  Montana  I  can  relate  to  that. 

Mr.  Hanoski.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Western  Wisconsin  PIC. 
We  are  a  nonprofit,  incorporated  agency  that  I  believe  truly  oper- 
ates within  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  JTPA  statute. 

We  have  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  our  local  offi- 
cials, State  and  Federal  officials.  We  have  an  excellent  perform- 
ance record  by  any  reasonable  standard,  as  my  written  testimony 
suggests.  Part  of  our  success  is  due  to  a  number  of  things,  includ- 
ing that  all  of  our  staff  from  our  office  are  collocated  with  other 
agencies  throughout  our  eight-county,  6,060-square-mile  service  de- 
livery area. 

We  have  10  subcontracts.  Our  main  partner  for  the  displaced 
worker  program  is  a  vocational  technical  college  where  we  send 
about  400  of  our  trainees  each  year. 

We  also  participate  in  Wisconsin's  One-Stop-Shopping  pilot 
projects  which  are  now  in  their  third  year  of  operation. 

I  am  generally  supportive  of  building  upon  the  JTPA  Title  III 
program.  I  do  have  some  concerns. 

First,  I  am  concerned  with  the  substate  allocation  of  funds.  I  un- 
derstand the  need  for  a  national  reserve  account  and  State  funds, 
but  please  understand  that  people  lose  their  jobs  every  day.  Most  of 
o^r  employees  are  in  small  businesses,  and  there  are  dislocations 
-here  and  there  in  small  pieces,  and  they  don't  always  make  head- 
lines. 

We  are  now  29  days  into  this  program  year,  and  my  substate 
area  has  allocated  over  half  of  our  capacity  already.  I  recommend 
that  substate  allocations  be  proportionally  increased. 

Secondly,  I  am  concerned  about  the  governance  and  administra- 
tive structure  that  may  evolve  from  a  redesign  of  the  displaced 
worker  program.  I  am  concerned  about  the  possible  erosion  and 
loss  of  local  decisionmaking  over  program  governance  and  adminis- 
tration. 

My  PIC  has  demonstrated  effectiveness,  and  we  can  put  a  quali- 
fied professional  in  the  job  for  30  percent  less  than  a  State  agency. 
We  have  not  had  turnover  in  staff  in  years. 

As  a  substate  grantee  for  JTPA  Title  III,  the  PIC  can  fire  me  if  I 
don't  do  my  job.  All  they  need  to  do  is  give  me  60  days'  notice.  Our 
organization  is  accountable  not  only  to  the  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials but,  more  importantly,  to  local  officials  and  the  local  commu- 
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nity.  I  personally  believe  that  every  publicly  funded  administrator 
should  be  judged,  hired  and  fired  by  a  local  board  from  their  com- 
munity. That  is  how  you  get  accountability. 

The  local  economy  suffers  due  to  a  plant  shutdown  or  other  fac- 
tors. It  is  the  local  officials  who  face  the  heat  and  people  who  live 
in  the  community.  They  need  to  be  in  a  position  to  direct  the  com- 
munity's well-being. 

I  believe  the  Federal  and  State  role  could  be  to  provide  resources 
and  technical  assistance  which  empower  and  enable  local  commu- 
nities to  meet  the  workforce  development  needs  but  not  to  make 
the  decisions  for  them. 

Now,  we  get  along  well  in  Wisconsin  with  our  officials  as  far  as 
bureaucracy  goes.  They  are  pretty  decent,  but  they  don't  know 
what  is  really  happening  in  contrast  to  western  Wisconsin  in  par- 
ticular, for  example.  Our  local  elected  officials  know  which  persons 
and  which  agencies  perform  best  in  their  communities.  And  what- 
ever system  the  Congress  chooses  to  put  into  place,  the  local  com- 
munity, through  its  business  representation  and  local  elected  offi- 
cials, need  to  be  in  a  determining  role  on  the  governance  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  at  the  very  beginning. 

I  am  far  less  concerned  if  the  Congress  reconfigures  PICs  or 
forms  labor  market  boards  or  attaches  the  displaced  worker  pro- 
gram to  orie-stop-shopping  centers,  but  the  governance  and  admin- 
istrative structures  need  to  be  close  to  the  customer.  It  is  reasona- 
ble for  the  Federal  and  State  roles  to  establish  criteria  for  program 
administration,  but  the  decisionmaking  needs  to  evolve  locally.  To 
hold  such  authority  solely  at  the  State  level  I  believe  has  too  great 
a  potential  to  preserve  the  bureaucracy. 

One  of  my  last  comments  is  that  JTPA  Title  III  is  intended  to 
largely  provide  training  with  limited  support  capacity,  and  in- 
creased income  support  capacity  such  as  merging  JTPA  Title  III 
with  TAA  or  other  support  systems  that  would  certainly  prove  to 
beneficially  serve  the  long-term  training  of  displaced  workers. 

As  my  written  testimony  indicates,  there  are  several  other 
points,  but  time  doesn't  permit  me  to  comment  on  them.  But  those 
are  the  major  ones. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hanoski  follows:] 
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SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  BY  JERRY  HANOSKI 
OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  EXISTING  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  HELP 
DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

1.  The  Western  Wisconsin  Private  Industry  Council,  Inc.  as  a 
substate  grantee  for  JTPA  Title  III  has  an  excellent  track 
record  across  a  variety  of  dislocated  worker  programs.  An 
effective  dislocate  worker  program  with  a  proven  track 
record  can  serve  a  variety  of  dislocated  worker  needs.  The 
primary  limitation  is  sufficient  funding. 

2.  Successful  elements  include:     a  positive  relationship 
between  the  State  Dislocated  Worker  Unit  and  the  substate 
grantee;  a  responsive,  locally-based  substate  grantee  with 
demonstrated  effectiveness;  funds,  particularly  the  ability 
to  access  State  discretionary  funds  and  National  Reserve 
Account  funds. 

3.  Legislative  changes  to  JTPA  Title  III  should  include  the 
elimination  of  redundancies  and  consolidation  of  resources 
into  fine  comprehensive  program  to  enhance  the  public's 
understanding  and  to  provide  simplified  equitable  access  to 
-hese  services.     Eligibility  for  dislocated  worker  services 
should  be  consistent  with  the  current  JTPA  Title  III. 
National  JTPA  Title  III  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  pay 
for  services  started  with  State  or  local  funds.     There  needs 
to  be  an  expedited  process  to  access  National  funds  as  well 
as  provisions  for  reapplications  where  there  are  long-term 
industry  downturns.     Substate  allocations  should  be 
increased  to  address  the  continuous  need  for  work-tc-work 
transition  assistance  as  the  dislocation  trend  continues  in 
an  upward  spiral. 

4.      The  roles  of  the  federal,  State  and  local  agencies  have 

proven  generally  effective.     Some  efficiencies  in  process 
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can  be  improved;  however,  these  roles  should  remain  the  same 
for  any  revisions  of  the  dislocated  worker  program. 

Linkages  necessary  for  federal  job  creation  efforts  should 
include  the  requirement  of  federal  contractors  listing  thier 
job  openings  with  local  dislocated  worker  programs,  or 
minimally  the  State  Dislocated  Worker  Unit. 

Ensure  a  core  dislocated  worker  substate  grantee  to  handle 
the  continual  flow  of  dislocations  and  to  work  with  the 
State  Dislocated  Worker  Unit  for  an  effective  rapid 
response.     Increase  the  substate  allocation. 

Consolidate  dislocated  worker  programs  into  one 
comprehensive  program.     Allow  State  and  local  determination 
on  loca)  program  design  and  operation.     A  single 
comprehensive  dislocated  worker  program  with  a  demonstrated 
performance  record  can  respond  to  a  variety  of  unique  needs. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity,  as  a  local 
administrator  of  dislocated  worker  programs,  to  discuss  issues 
with  you  on  the  development  of  a  consolidated  and  comprehensive 
dislocated  worker  program. 

LOCAL  DI 8 LOCATED  WORKER  PROGRAMS 

The  Western  Wisconsin  Private  Industry  Council,   Inc.   is  a 
substate  grantee  for  JTPA  Title  III  and  has  administered  several 
types  of  dislocated  worker  programs  each  responding  to  unique 
needs . 

We  have  operated  company-specific  dislocated  worker  programs 
such  as  a  program  for  dislocated  workers  from  The  Trane  Company 
in  La  Crosse  which  is  an  international  unionized  company.  We 
served  110  of  those  workers  most  of  whom  were  machine  operators, 
retrained  and  placed  87  into  employment  at  an  average  wage  of 
$7.30  per  hour.     This  project  was  completed  in  late  1990  and  was 
supported  with  State-administered  discretionary  funds  which  were 
largely  from  JTPA  Title  III. 

We  are  currently  operating  a  dislocated  farmer  project  in 
consortium  with  two  other  Service  Delivery  Areas  covering  22 
counties  in  Wisconsin.     That  project  in  the  past  year  has  served 
129  dislocated  farmers  about  of  100  of  whom  are  still  in 
retraining.     We  are  running  at  a  100%  placement  rate  to-date  with 
the  29  people  who  have  completed  training,  with  a  wage  of 
placement  at  $6.17  per  hour.     This  project  is  funded  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  JTPA  National  Reserve  Account  funds  as  well  as 
JTPA  Title  III  discretionary  funds  from  Wisconsin. 
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We  operate  a  local  dislocated  worker  program  which  has 
served  176  individuals  this  past  year  with  an  82%  placement  rate 
and  an  average  entering  wage  of  $7.02  per  hour.     This  program  is 
funded  with  the  Title  III  allocation  to  our  service  delivery 
area. 

We  have  also  conducted  company-sponsored  dislocated  worker 
assistance  where  the  company  sought  us  out  and  paid  us  for 
assisting  40  of  their  displaced  lumber  mill  workers  for  services 
above  and  beyond  that  available  through  JTPA  Title  III. 

In  a  combined  total  this  past  year  we  served  just  over  300 
displaced  workers  in  western  Wisconsin  out  of  an  estimated  5,870 
projected  eligible  or  about  5%  of  the  eligible  population.  our 
selection  process  prioritizes  service  to  those  individuals  who: 
were  earning  low  wages;  possess  outdated  or  non-transf errable 
skills;  and  who  have  been  unemployed  the  longest.     We  also  have 
an  equitable  provision  of  services  system  to  assure  that  we 
enroll  individuals  from  significant  segments  (females, 
minorities,  handicapped,  older  workers,  and  dropouts) .  Our 
biggest  obstacle  is  sufficient  resources  to  respond  to  the  need 
for  services. 

Lastly,  the  overall  retention  rate  at  13  weeks  after  leaving 
our  dislocated  worker  program  is  89%  with  an  average  wage  of 
$7.28  per  hour. 
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INGREDIENTS  FOR  ft  8UCCE8SFUL  DISLOCATED  WORKER  PROGRAM 

By  any  reasonable  measure  or  judgment,   I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  administered  a  variety  of  successful  dislocated 
worker  programs  in  western  Wisconsin.     We  link  with  appropriate 
industry,   labor,  and  trade  groups  to  to  design  a  local  response 
that  meets  the  unique  needs  of  dislocated  workers  in  our  area.  I 
believe  we  are  an  example  of  how  a  further  consolidated 
dislocated  program  can  respond  to  dislocated  workers  regardless 
of  the  industry  or  reasons  for  dislocation. 

There  are  three  basic  ingredients  to  which  I  attribute  our 


1.  A  positive  relationship  with  an  effective  State  Dislocated 
Worker  Unit.     We  have  an  excellent  State  unit  which  is 
supportive  and  responsive  to  our  substate  operation. 

2.  We  are  a  responsive,  locally-based  substate  grantee  with: 

A.  Trained  and  seasoned  personnel  sensitive  to  the  unique 
needs  ol:  dislocated  workers; 

B.  Political  support  from  the  Local  Elected  Officials; 

C.  Local  proqram  guidance  from  the  private  sector; 

D.  Accountability  for  fiscal  integrity  and  program 
outcomes ; 

E.  Demonstrated  track  record  of  networking  with  community 
resources,  particularly  the  vocational  education  system 
and  those  organizations  with  a  unique  support  capacity 
for  the  dislocated  population  (e.g.,  agricultural 
support  organizations  for  farmers) ;  and 

F.  Organizational  credibility  in  the  community. 


success. 
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3.      Ability  to  access  additional  funds.     Accessing  as  many 

resources  as  we  can  for  dislocated  workers,  we  can  serve 
about  5%  of  the  eligible  population;  however,  our  level  of 
service  would  have  been  far  below  that  level  had  we  not  been 
able  to  access  state  discretionary  funds  and  National 
Reserve  Account  funds. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEQIflLATIVg  CHANGES  TO  JTPA  TITLE  III 

Worker  dislocation  is  a  distressing  economic  threat  that 
appears  to  be  on  ■  n  increasing  trend  line.     Assisting  workers  in 
work-to-work  transition  is  an  appropriate  federal  priority.  In 
addressing  this  priority  the  federal  role  should  provide  for 
resources  and  principles,  but  not  prescriptions.  Understandably, 
the  federal  role  needs  to  demand  provisions  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  public  funds  and  ensure  those  funds  are  utilized 
within  the  intent  of  authorizing  legislation.     The  federal 
government  should  strive  to  eliminate  redundancies  and 
consolidate  resources  to  enhance  the  public's  understanding  and 
simplify  access  to  these  services. 

There  is  no  need  to  rebuild  a  dislocated  worker  program; 
however,  there  should  be  consolidation  into  one  comprehensive 
program  to  serve  dislocated  workers.     This  would  ensure  equitable 
service  to  dislocated  workers  regardless  of  the  reason  for 
dislocation.     The  combination  of  JTPA  Title  III  and  TAA  should  be 
a  prime  priority. 

Eligibility  for  dislocated  workers  should  be  consistent  with 
the  current  JTPA  Title  III  program.     This  does  not  preclude 
targeting  funds,  e.g.,  defense  workers,  or  other  specific 
industries.     Within  Title  III  we  need  the  same  program 
requirements  to  simplify  the  management  of  the  funds,  otherwise 
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excess  effort  is  invested  in  creating  new  and  separate 
administrative  systems  to  manage  different  program  requirements. 

National  JTPA  Title  III  funds  should  be  made  available  to 
pay  for  continued  training  for  individuals  who  start  their 
training  on  State  or  local  funds.     The  current  policy  of  not 
allowing  this  is  detrimental  to  local  and  State  rapid  response 
and  early  intervention  on  closing  and  layoffs. 

An  expedited  process  needs  to  be  developed  to  access 
national  funds.     Delays  of  several  months  between  plant  closing 
and  receipt  of  funds  often  occur.     Perhaps  a  system  modeled  after 
the  process  for  emergency  dislocated  wcAer  projects  could  be 
adopted  or  a  system  allowing  some  cost  to  be  incurred  while 
specifics  of  the  national  grant  are  being  determined. 

In  western  Wisconsin,  we  face  a  further  dilemma  in  that  we 
have  accessed  National  Reserve  Account  funds  to  assist  dislocated 
farmers.     That  project  will  end  this  year,  yet  the  troubles  in 
the  farm  economy  in  the  upper  midwest  have  been  exacerbated  by 
recent  floods.  Current  Department  of  Labor  practice  discourages 
reapplication  for  National  Reserve  Account  funds.  Provisions 
need  to  be  made  for  continued  National  Reserve  Account  assistance 
where  there  is  protracted  long-term  downturns  in  an  industry  such 
as  we  will  now  be  experiencing  in  the  upper  midwest  farm  economy. 

Lastly,  as  I  suggest  in  the  performance  record  in  Wisconsin, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  a  single  dislocated  worker 
program  can  respond  to  a  variety  of  worker  dislocations  for  any 
reason;  rather  it  is  *  question  of  how  much  money  can  be  made 
available  to  provide  the  assistance.     Even  with  access  to  federal 
and  state  funds,  we  have  been  able  to  serve  about  5%  of  those 
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eligible  in  western  Wisconsin.     We  would  be  much  more  responsive 
if  there  were  an  increased  allocation  of  dislocated  worker 
resources  directly  to  substate  grantees.     People  loose  their  jobs 
everyday.     It  is  not  just  defense  workers,  or  General  Motors,  or 
IBM  workers  who  we  read  about  in  the  morning  headlines.  In 
western  Wisconsin  5,000  people  loose  their  jobs  each  year;  a  few 
here  and  a  few  there.     Smaller  dislocations  are  increasingly  the 
trend  as  companies  are  also  smaller.     Increased  substate 
allocations  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  dislocated  workers 
who  loose  their  jobs  every  day. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FEDERAL.   STATE  AND  LOCAL  ROLES  IN  ANY  NEW 
DISLOCATED  WORKER  PROGRAM  DESIGN. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increased  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  presence  not  only  in  monitoring  of  program  operations, 
but  also  in  capacity  building  activities.     The  federal  role  has 
also  been  very  supportive  when  we  have  local  needs.     These  are 
appropriate  roles  which  should  continue.     I  suggest  no  change  in 
the  federal  role. 

The  State  role  has  been  similar  and  also  facilitates  rapid 
response.  I  think  Wisconsin  operates  a  model  dislocated  worker 
program.     I  suggest  no  change  in  the  State  role. 

I  believe  we  have  an  outstanding  series  of  relationships 
from  our  local  Private  Industry  Council  through  the  Wisconsin 
State  Dislocated  Worker  Unit,  through  U.S.  DOL  Region  V,  and  to 
the  U.S.  DOL  in  Washington.     I  suggest  no  changes  in  federal, 
State,  or  local  roles. 
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LINKAGES  NECE88ARY  TO  FEDERAL  JOB  CREATION  EFFORT8  _ 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  that  federal  contractors  be 
required  to  list  their  job  openings  with  the  local  dislocated 
worker  program,  or  minimally  the  State  Dislocated  Worker  Unit; 
however,  I  do  not  recommend  further  tinkering  in  the  federal  job 
creation  process  with  respect  to  quotas  or  similar  hiring 
requirments  for  dislocated  workers. 

An  effective  local  dislocated  worker  program  should 
assist  participants  in  becoming  thoroughly  knowledgeable  and 
competitive  in  the  workings  of  the  labor  market.  Job 
opportunities  made  available  through  federal  job  creation 
projects  be  made  conspicuously  known  to  the  local  dislocated 
worker  program  agency  and  should  thereby  provide  for  competitive 
access  to  those  jobs  by  qualified  dislocated  workers. 

THE  DB8ION  OF  EFFECTIVE  RAPID  RESPONSE  EFFORTS 

Beginning  at  the  local  level  there  needs  to  be  an 
established  core  dislocated  worker  agency  .     The  characteristics 
of  this  agency  have  been  previously  described.     This  agency 
should  be  equipped  to  handle  the  continual  flow  of  dislocations 
that  take  place  through  the  ongoing  workings  of  the  local  labor 
market.     The  local  agency  needs  to  have  a  demonstrated  capacity 
to  increase  response  if  additional  dislocations  occur  and 
increased  resources  become  available. 

The  State  Dislocated  Worker  Unit  should  serve  as  a  pivotal 
point  in  orchestrating  and  if  necessary  allocating  resources  for 
local  rapid  response.     WARN  legislation  requires  notification  of 
the  State  Dislocated  Worker  Unit  which  then  establishes  dialogue 
with  the  substate  grantee  in  arranging  planning  meetings  for 
responding  to  dislocated  worker  nee'ds. 
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CONCLPPIKG  COMMENTS 

I  believe  redundancy  can  be  reduced  and  effectiveness  of 
services  improved  under  a  single  consolidated  dislocated  worker 
program  built  upon  the  framework  and  principles  of  JTPA  Title 
III. 

Wisconsin  has  made  a  considerable  investment  in  designing 
and  implementing  a  network  of  dislocated  worker  services.  It 
makes  sense  to  build  upon  effective  systems.    The  dislocated 
worker  program  services  work  well  in  Wisconsin  and  could  work 
even  better  with  these  improvements.     I  further  recommend  States 
be  given  sufficient  flexibility  in  continuing  effective  programs 
or  making  necessary  local  changes  according  to  principles  laid 
out  by  the  federal  government  and  allowing  State  and  substate 
grantee  to  work  out  their  own  local  prescriptions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.     I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
might  have. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Our  final  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  Tetro, 
President  of  the  Training  and  Development  Corporation  in  Buck- 
sport. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  TETRO,  PRESIDENT,  TRAINING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION,  BUCKSPORT,  MAINE 

Mr.  Tetro.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  batting 
mop-up  today,  and  I  would  like  to  just  emphasize  a  couple  points 
that  have  been  made  by  other  speakers  and  add  a  couple  of  my 
own  that  I  hope  will  be  useful. 

First  of  all,  it  was  very  appropriate  to  start  with  Admiral  Wat- 
kins  because  I  believe  we  started  in  the  right  place,  and  we  seldom 
do.  I  would  broaden  his  point  simply  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  and 
simply  a  matter  of  having  failed  to  plan  for  the  defense  downsizing, 
but  it  is  a  failure  we  have  had,  and  it  is  endemic  in  our  culture, 
failure  to  look  ahead  at  all  systematically  and  plan  much  about 
anything. 

We  run  a  TDC  job  training  program  system  that  spans  the  entire 
range  of  activities  for  youth  and  adults  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  we  see  that  manifested  in  people's  lives,  from  the  Job 
Corps  students  that  don't  plan  ahead  to  adults  who  fall  into  cir- 
cumstances that  they  have  not  anticipated  and  find  themselves 
with  very  few  options. 

Well,  that  is  really  what  Admiral  Watkins  was  elucidating  when 
he  talked  about  where  we  find  ourselves  in  the  defense  conversion 
issue.  We  didn't  look  ahead.  We  didn't  plan  ahead.  We  didn't  face 
the  inevitable  results  of  our  actions  so  our  options  have  been  limit- 
ed. And  a  lot  of  things  have  occurred,  both  haphazard  and  unneces- 
sary, as  my  testimony  reflects. 

What  does  it  mean  now?  I  think  the  first  thing  it  means  is  that 
one  of  the  problems  we  face  and  you  face  every  day — and  we  face 
every  day — is  that  the,  quote,  system,  unquote,  that  we  have  for 
dealing  with  workforce  transition  and  development  is  not  a  systei... 
at  all.  It  is  a  collection  of  ad  hoc  responses  that  have  been  accumu- 
lated over  the  years  to  address  a  variety  of  very  compelling  prob- 
lems that  don't  add  up  and  leave  many  of  us  skeptical,  is  simply 
the  natural  result  of  the  actions  we  have  taken. 

Where  we  go  from  here?  I  think  we  build  on  that  understanding 
and  experience.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not  done  many  things  well 
as  we  pursued  that  in  this  country,  but  we  certainly  know  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  we  cannot  afford  to  invest  in  du- 
plicative ways  to  get  services  delivered.  And  from  the  standpoint  of 
making  this  rationale  for  the  public  we  cannot  send  people  on  the 
odyssey  they  have  to  go  now  to  find  their  way  to  the  next  job  or 
next  step  in  the  process. 

That  is  why  I  think  all  of  us  look  forward  to  the  proposals  that 
the  administration  will  bring  to  you  and  that  you  will  form  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  fact  that  implications  of  all  this  is  not  only  de- 
fense conversion  causing  displaced  workers  it  is  competitive  forces 
worldwide.  It  is  overcapacity  in  a  whole  variety  of  industries  and 
service  sectors  worldwide.  It  is  the  influence  of  technology  in  our 
everyday  lives  and  in  virtually  every  job  all  across  the  country  and 
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virtually  every  business.  It  is  the  changing  nature  of  work  itself, 
and  it  is  aggregate  demand. 

We  need  to  come  to  that  with  a  much  more  robust  and  clear 
view  f  i  what  the  problems  are  in  their  entirety  before  we  are  going 
to  have  any  possibility  of  succeeding  with  programmatic  strategies. 

I  think,  further,  we  need  to  have  a  real  clear  purpose  defined  of 
what  a  workforce  development  system  will  do  and  very  clearly  ar- 
ticulate the  missions. 

That  leads  me  to  the  work  that  we  do  every  day  and  some  com- 
ments I  would  like  to  make  about  that. 

We  certainly  support  your  universal  access  to  a  flexible  system. 
If  we  want  to  do  long-term  training — and  in  some  instances  it  is, 
obviously,  crucial  that  we  do — we  need  to  provide  income  support. 
It  is  simply  impossible  for  workers  to  engage  in  one  or  two  years  of 
training  without"  such  support.  It  is  also  a  reason  why  you  see 
much  of  the  short-term  training  that  everyone  knows  and  every  bit 
of  research  has  said  does  not  work  occurring. 

Some  of  that  occurs  by  design,  that  there  is  only  short-term 
training  possible  for  a  person.  Other  aspects  of  that  occur  as  people 
fall  out  of  training,  unable  to  complete  longer-term  training  be- 
cause of  income  support  issues. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  in— third  point,  actually— is  if  I 
were  to  look  at  existing  systems  structures  and  work  with  it  I 
would  clearly  move  to  create  higher  standards  of  quality  and  well- 
defined  standards  of  quality. 

We  have  spent  at  least  the  20  years  I  have  been  with  you  on 
issues  like  this  discussing  governance,  concerned  about  regulatory 
requirements  and  frequently  small  mechanical  issues,  but  we  have 
never  spoken  much  at  all  about  the  nature  of  the  service  itself.  We 
have  worked  on  the  conveyor  belt. 

And  now,  as  we  look  at  one-stop-shopping,  it  is  talking  about  con- 
veyor belts,  moving  money  and  about  bureaucratic  streams,  but  it 
is  not  talking  about  what  is  the  capability  that  needs  to  exist  in 
every  community.  What  are  its  components?  Who  ought  it  be  able 
to  do?  How  ought  it  be  able  to  do  it?  To  what  standards  to  produce 
what  kind  of  result?  I  think  we  need  to  do  that. 

Secondly,  I  think  we  need  to  work  off  something  that  brings  co- 
hesion to  this,  and  that  is  a  well-articulated,  carefully  costed  serv- 
ice plan.  The  infrastructure  we  need  to  manage  this  with  is  a  solid 
plan  and  technology  to  bring  a  whole  variety  of  resources  together 
to  manage  that  plan  as  we  look  at  one-stop-shopping.  That  is  one 
stop  for  a  very  small  part  of  what  will  be  affected  in  a  worker's 
life.  It  is  job  training  and  income  support  pieces,  but  many  other 
aspects  of  what  a  complete  plan  needs  to  be  would  not  be  found 
within  that  one  stop  as  currently  conceptualized. 

Finally,  I  would  say  I  think  we  need  to  do  what  Job  Corps  suc- 
ceeds at  and  that  is  to  do  more  careful  performance  modeling.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  this  is  our  expectation  for  quality  and  results, 
but  we  need  to  understand  what  we  are  getting,  how  we  are  getting 
what  we  are  getting,  what  investments  work,  what  investments 
don't  work,  for  whom,  under  what  conditions.  Until  we  illuminate 
that,  most  of  the  discussions  we  have  will  be  so  vague  as  to  not  con- 
tribute. 
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In  closing,  I  would  say  this.  Eight  years  ago,  TDC  created  our 
version  of  One-Stop-Shopping,  a  career  advancement  center  which 
is  a  model  with  all  the  attributes  we  are  talking  about  of  one-stop 
shopping. 

And  we  went  further  along  to  see  what  Al  Starr  referred  to.  We 
created  that  automated  case  management  system  that  he  says 
these  organizations  need.  That  permits  us  now  to  manage  a  whole 
variety  of  resources  on  behalf  of  individual  clients,  resources  found 
all  over  a  community  in  a  variety  of  income  streams,  public  and 
private,  and  it  permits  us  also  to  be  not  only  accountable  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  person  that  we  are  serving  but  also  to  our  respon- 
sibility to  continuously  improve. 

We  now  have  the  data  to  know  what  we  are  doing  well,  how  we 
are  doing  that  and  how  we  can  improve.  I  think  those  are  funda- 
mental building  blocks  for  any  system  that  you  contemplate  for  the 
future. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity,  and  I,  as  others,  are  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tetro  follows:] 

Statement  of  Charles  G.  Tetro,  President  and  CEO,  Training  &  Development 
Corporation,  Bucksport,  ME 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Charles  Tetro.  I  am  president  of  Training  and  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  a  national  not-for-profit  educational  manapement,  training  and 
consulting  organization  headquartered  in  Bucksport,  Maine.  TDC  operates  the 
broadest  array  of  Department  of  Labor  funded  programs  of  any  single  organization 
nationally.  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  pro- 
vide a  practitioner's  point  of  view  on  the  issues  before  you  today. 

The  past  decade  has  been  punctuated  by  fundamental  changes  in  the  structure, 
competition,  and  dynamics  of  the  American  economy.  The  pace  of  change  is  acceler- 
ating, its  impact  is  widening,  and  its  effects  are  intensifying.  No  sector  of  the  econo- 
my is  immune.  No  institution,  business,  or  worker  is  exempt. 

The  transformation  of  the  Nation's  economy  has  been  driven  by  rapid  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  of  information  technologies  as  well  as  by  differential  labor 
rates,  working  conditions,  and  human  and  capital  resources  found  in  an  increasing- 
ly integrated  and  competitive  world  economy.  Overcapacity  exists  on  a  broad  scale 
throughout  the  world  across  a  diverse  range  of  industrial  and  service  sectors  sug- 
gesting that  the  significant  disemployment  effects  experienced  here  and  abroad  will 
continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  In  addition,  fallout  from  a  restrained  domestic 
recovery  has  produced  large  numbers  of  corporate  and  personal  bankruptcies.  State 
and  local  governments  have  been  forced  to  sharply  curtail  services  and  reduce  em- 
ployment and  some  communities  are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  themselves.  Signifi- 
cant demographic  shifts  have  also  occurred  in  recent  years.  Taken  together,  these 
factors  have  contributed  to  massive  job  losses  and  a  growing  mismatch  between  the 
number  and  nature  of  emerging  employment  opportunities  and  the  needs  and  skills 
of  the  workforce. 

In  this  climate,  dislocation  resulting  from  the  deliberate  actions  of  government 
such  as  policy  initiatives  relating  to  defense  and  the  environment,  or  trade  agree- 
ments such  as  NAFTA  takes  on  an  even  greater  immediate  importance  and  a  long- 
term  social,  cultural,  and  economic  significance  as  well.  The  impact  of  these  policies 
coupled  with  the  underlying  forces  at  work  across  the  world  economy  are  creating 
unprecedented  demands  upon  American  workers,  families,  indeed  whole  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  companies  and  the  research,  education,  and  training  infrastructure 
which  supports  them. 

The  first  casualties  of  the  new  order  have  been  announced  and  more  will  follow — 
many  more  than  need  be  if  we  were  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  change  which  is 
taking  place  and  respond  appropriately.  Instead,  we  are  rushing  headlong  into  a 
social  crisis  rooted  in  a  flawed  conception  of  economic  renewal.  To  date  our  actions 
have  been  wholly  inadequate,  some  would  say  reckless,  certainly  haphazard  and  de- 
structive, and  I  would  argue,  largely  avoidable.  We  have  a  Hobbsonian  world  of  our 
own  making  where  our  economic  and  social  life  is  increasingly  "nasty,  mean,  brut- 
ish" and  our  careers  unnecessarily  short.  Before  we  accept  the  inevitability  of  de- 
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cline  resulting  in  a  two-tiered  society  where  accidents  of  place  compete  with  acci- 
dents of  birth  to  explain  economic  success,  we  should  question  some  of  our  most  fun- 
damental assumptions  about  what  motivates  and  what  inhibits  economic  achieve- 
ment. We  need  to  reexamine  our  cultural  myths  and  realign  our  policies  and  prac- 
tices to  support  our  purposes.  They  do  not  now.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  where  our  cur- 
rent course  will  lead;  we  need  only  follow  the  trend  lines  out  a  few  years.  However, 
we  can  look  to  an  earlier  time  and  a  different  problem  to  actually  see  the  destruc- 
tive potential  of  our  approach. 

We  came  to  the  matter  of  urban  renewal  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  we  are  approaching  economic  renewal  today.  Across  the  country, 
well  meaning  decisionmakers  concluded  that  major  portions  of  our  communities  had 
become  obsolete.  The  case  was  easy  to  make.  Many  buildings  were  not  in  productive 
use.  They  were  in  disrepair  and  required  substantial  investment  without  any  cer- 
tain economic  return.  We  bulldozed  them  to  make  way  for  the  future.  In  a  frenzy  of 
renewal,  we  systematically  dismantled  and  destroyed  a  tremendous  amount  of 
wealth,  capacity  and  potential — all  because  we  could  see  only  what  the  buildings 
were  not. 

Where  urban  renewal  failed  to  get  underway,  we  have  well  preserved  working 
assets  today.  Where  it  was  most  aggressively  pursued,  we.  have  large  holes  in  the 
landscape.  Even  where  it  succeeded  on  its  own  terms,  the  results  were  mixed.  We 
have  only  slowly  come  to  appreciate  what  was  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  renewal. 
The  economic  and  esthetic  toll  is  now  generally  understood  to  have  been  great.  But 
we  lost  something  else  which  we  seldom  explicitly  acknowledge:  unrecoverable, 
deeply  human  elements  of  a  cultural  tradition  binding  one  generation's  work  to  the 
last  and  next — an  intangible  link  to  our  past.  This  failure  of  stewardship  was  the 
consequence  of  an  historical  and  impoverished  conception  of  community  which  con- 
tinues to  misguide  us  today. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  instructive  to  reflect  upon  the  current  public  response  to  the 
flood  in  the  midwest.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  those  who  live  and  work  there 
producing  food  for  the  Nation  sealed  their  fate  when  they  located  by  the  rivers;  that 
America  is  not  an  insurance  company;  and  that  taxpayers  should  be  spared  the 
burden  of  aiding  those  whose  condition  is  the  result  of  their  own  free  will.  In  a  very 
important  respect  they  are  right.  America  is  not  simply  an  insurance  company  and 
should  not  act  like  one.  It  is  a  society — a  community  of  shared  interests.  An  insur- 
ance company  at  its  best  meets  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  simple  economic 
bargain  it  reached  with  its  customer,  which  usually  seems  less  simple  and  less  gen- 
erous at  the  point  of  crisis  than  it  did  at  the  time  of  sale.  A  community,  on  the 
other  hand,  confronting  a  crisis  looks  for  ways  to  help — sacrificing  individually  to 
contribute  to  a  greater  good  knowing  that  others  would  do  the  same  over  the  long 
haul.  Both  the  insurance  company  and  the  community  are  responding  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  human  condition  and  to  our  common  interest  in  avoiding  being  wiped 
out  by  calamitous  events.  Each  has  its  place.  But  increasingly  in  nearly  all  aspects 
of  our  lives,  we  have  substituted  limited,  formulaic,  legalistic,  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  the  relationships  which  bind  people  together  in  communities.  The  alarm- 
ing results  are  evident  all  around  us. 

Today,  in  the  name  of  economic  renewal,  we  are  bulldozing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  out  of  the  way  because  they  can't  be  employed  immediately  as  they  are. 
Some  have  been  out  of  bounds  in  the  competition  for  a  decent  job  for  all  of  their 
lives.  They  are  in  danger  of  being  shoved  further  out  of  bounds  as  we  continue  to 
choose  to  sharply  limit  investment  dedicated  to  human  resource  development  and 
economic  transition  and  direct  these  meager  resources  away  from  addressing  the  in- 
creasingly desperate  situation  of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  in  favor  of  serving  the 
newly  dispossessed  who  have  better  prospects  for  more  immediate  success,  and  who 
exert  substantially  more  political  influence.  And,  even  here,  once  again,  the  avail- 
able resources  are  far  too  limited  to  get  the  job  done. 

For  too  long,  we  have  relied  upon  lotteries  to  distribute  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties in  our  society.  Whether  we  were  rationing  educational  opportunities,  training, 
or  health  care,  the  success  of  some  few  gave  hope  to  many.  This  technique  gave  the 
appearance  of  working  as  long  as  we  were  distributing  gains. 

But  in  recent  years,  we  have  allocated  losses  in  the  same  way  with  far  less  suc- 
cess. The  anger  which  is  so  pervasive  in  our  society  results  in  part  from  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  betrayal.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  remotely  fair  about 
how  we  are  undertaking  major  structural  economic  transitions.  The  accident  of 
working  in  the  wrong  sector  of  the  economy  or  for  the  wrong  firm  accounts  for  dev- 
astating losses  which  many  thousands  of  hip1  'v  skilled  people  are  experiencing 
across  the  Nation. 
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Yet  this  message  of  urban  renewal  is  this:  Where  we  have  the  vision  and  the  will 
to  look  at  things  as  they  might  become,  we  have  a  powerful  regenerative  capacity. 

Even  to  begin  to  find  solutions,  we  need  to  look  at  the  problem  differently.  First, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  victims  nor  is  it  the  result  of  the  normal  course  of  economic 
cnange  and  development.  In  our  free  enterprise  system,  companies  and  even  whole 
industries  go  out  of  business  and  new  activities  emerge  to  take  their  place.  Workers 
lose  jobs  and  move  on  to  new  ones.  We  have  an  unemployment  insurance  system  to 
provide  income  support  through  periods  of  transition,  and  we  invest  in  job  training 
to  selectively  subsidize  those  deemed  especially  in  need,  due  to  economic  or  educa- 
tional disadvantage,  or  due  to  the  macroeconomic  inpacts  of  concentrated  disloca- 
tions associated  vith  plant  closings  and  major  layoffs.  But  what  is  happening  now  is 
not  the  result  of  a  normal  course  of  economic  development  but  of  economic  decline. 
The  activities  being  lost  are  not  being  replaced  by  new  ones  that  can  generate  com- 
parable earning  opportunities.  Compelling  economic  forces  are  leading  most  firms  to 
adopt  labor-saving  technologies  and  practices,  achieving  productivity  growth  by 
training,  by  replacing  less  skilled  workers  with  more  skilled  workers,  and  most  fre- 
quently by  simply  reducing  the  overall  workforce.  In  many  cases,  new  workers  are 
found  overseas — as  lower  wage  replacements  doing  the  same  work  as  higher  skilled 
workers  at  comparable  wages,  or  as  immigrants  filling  job  requirements  not  being 
met  by  the  existing  American  workforce.  Firms  that  do  not  restructure  tend  to  fail 
or  to  stay  in  operation  only  through  major  compensation  concessions.  Firms  that  do 
restructure  frequently  end  with  smaller  numbers  of  employees  and  different  em- 
ployees, leaving  behind  large  numbers  of  dislocated  workers  with  only  dismal  pros- 
pects for  comparable  work.  Wage  reductions,  dislocations,  and  the  accompanying 
erosion  of  American  standards  of  living,  are  inherent  byproducts  of  widespread  eco- 
nomic restructuring  as  it  is  now  taking  place. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  government  should  act  to  encourage  different  market 
outcomes.  The  experience  of  the  past  several  years  has  shown  that  in  the  absence  of 
intervention,  firm  by  firm  decisions  of  the  private  market  are  producing  reduced 
standards  of  living  on  such  a  large  scale  that  there  are  significant  economic  ef- 
fects— reduced  purchasing  power,  reduced  real  estate  values,  reduced  tax  bases,  in- 
creased demands  on  social  services,  more  crime,  and  so  forth.  With  capital  so 
mobile,  American  standards  of  living  face  serious  challenges  from  employers  with 
more  cost-effective  places  to  produce.  It  will  take  citizen  effort  to  alter  these  power- 
ful market  forces.  This  is  precisely  where  public  intervention  is  both  appropriate 
and  essential. 

Government  must  lead  and  invest  to  alter  the  natural  course  of  market  outcomes. 
Government  needs  to  invest  to  catalyze  new  economic  activities.  Firms  need  a  varie- 
ty of  capital  subsidies  and  workers  need  a  variety  of  education  and  training  subsi- 
dies. 

Crisis  can  induce  paralysis  or  stimulate  invention.  In  fact,  there  is  a  special  prop- 
erty present  in  crisis,  an  element  which  often  permits  new  combinations  to  form 
with  new  capabilities  and  new  possibilities.  As  a  Nation,  our  track  record  in  dealing 
with  crisis  is  enviable,  albeit  leaving  one  with  the  suspicion  that  we  are  fully  ener- 
gized only  when  pushed  to  the  wall.  But  as  Sputnik  awakened  us  to  the  implications 
of  foreign  dominance  in  space,  "Kaputnik,"  the  demise  of  a  bankrupt  economic  and 
social  structure  which  had  been  unable  to  genuinely  meet  the  needs  of  its  people  yet 
persisted  until  virtually  every  last  energy  was  spent  should  give  us  pause  to  reflect 
and  to  act — now  while  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  build  together  into  the  future. 

The  interests  of  the  American  people  will  be  served  by  taking  an  approach  to  eco- 
nomic conversion  and  workforce  development  which  acknowledges  that  we  do  not 
know  what  set  of  strategies  will  work  best,  and  that  indeed,  we  do  not  yet  have  a 
fully  adequate  framework  to  address  a  set  of  issues  which  are  complex  and  only  par- 
tially understood.  We  do  know  that  the  problems  of  economic  transition  are  perva- 
sive, that  we  have  never  sustained  a  commitment  to  workforce  development  in  the 
public  or  private  sectors  of  the  economy  in  any  substantial  way,  reserving  what  ever 
slight  public  attention  we  paid  episodically  to  the  issue  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
segment  of  society  with  desperate  need.  We  know  further  that  every  institution  we 
might  logically  turn  to  to  "do  the  job"  is  now  or  ought  to  be  in  the  process  of  a 
fundamental  restructuring.  And  in  this  regard  we  should  recognize  that  the  "ought 
to  be"  category  is  far  more  fully  populated  than  the  "is."  Educational  reform  and 
restructuring  has  proceeded  painfully  slowly  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems of  the  Nation.  Postsecondary  career  and  technical  educational  reform  is  barely 
underway.  These  institutions  have  responded  more  with  declarations  of  virtue,  a 
contemporary  vocabulary,  and  signage  changes  than  with  the  difficult  and  absolute- 
ly essential  transformations  which  are  required  in  the  way  they  do  business  if  they 
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are  to  become  truly  able  to  support  the  development  of  people  in  the  emerging  econ- 
omy. 

The  reason  that  we  continue  to  have  such  difficulty  coming  to  terms  with  labor 
market  policy  is  that  we  have  not  come  to  agree  on  fundamental  principles  to  frame 
licy  and  program  design.  There  are  few  aspects  of  our  lives  so  central  to  our 
ing,  so  defining,  as  our  work.  There  is  little  beyond  the  defense  of  our  physical 
security  which  is  as  important  to  our  collective  well-being  as  is  our  economic  securi- 
ty and  vitality.  Yet,  this  policy  area  has  occupied  relatively  little  of  our  energetic 
attention  and  attracted  very  little  of  our  direct  public  investment.  Before  we  impul- 
sively implement  a  quick  fix  which  is  so  much  in  our  nature  to  do,  we  need  to  do 
two  other  things.  First,  we  need  to  reason  together  to  discover  where  our  true 
common  interest  is  centered.  And  second,  we  need  to  experiment.  And  we  need  to 
begin  now. 

The  administration  is  in  the  process  of  advancing  proposals  which  are  intended  to 
reform  the  labor  market  intermediation  structures  of  the  Nation  to  create,  for  the 
first  time,  a  universally  accessible,  high  quality,  workforce  development  system. 
Every  American  in  every  walk  of  life  has  a  stake  in  how  this  is  undertaken.  It  is 
vital  that  we  achieve  success.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  time  when  we  should  take  a  long 
view  and  invest  in  building  a  solid  foundation  for  a  system  which  is  grounded  in  the 
belief  system  of  the  American  people,  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose  and  a  well- 
specified  mission.  It  is  not  a  time  to  rush  into  reform,  and  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  in  endeavoring  to  come  to  terms  with  near  term  issues  associated  with  EDWA 
that  we  will  once  again  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  compromise  our  long  term 
possibilities  by  pressing  ahead  with  hastily  conceived  initiatives. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  lead  a  major  congressional  initiative  to  invest  in 
discovering  what  works  best  by  appropriating  substantial  new  resources  dedicated 
to  carefully  crafting  major  experiments  nationally.  Create  a  national  competition. 
Induce  governments,  companies,  and  public  and  private  education  and  training  or- 
ganizations to  collaborate  to  discover  new  frameworks,  practices,  and  delivery  sys- 
tems. Give  workers  the  purchasing  power  to  invest  in  their  own  futures  with  re- 
sources which  they  can  direct.  Evaluate  the  results.  Then  build  both  a  more  encom- 
passing policy  framework  and  a  new  delivery  system  informed  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  works. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  of  me. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  I  will  withhold 
my  questions  until  my  colleagues  have  asked  theirs. 

I  will  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  able 
to  arrive  at  the  hearing,  but  let  me  begin  with  the  Ranking 
Member,  Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  testimony  of  the 
panel  this  morning.  You  have  provided  us  with  an  interesting  and 
challenging  array  of  observations  here. 

My  general  approach  to  this,  while  I  might  not  agree  with  every 
detail  of  the  administration's  proposal,  as  I  expressed  at  the  begin- 
ning, is  that  it  is  something  we  can  all  work  out  in  terms  of  the 
organization  of  it.  I  think  we  can  come  very  close  to  that. 

The  funding  level  may  be  another  matter.  I  don't  know  about 
that. 

But  I  am  interested  in  some  of  the  observations.  I  especially  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  Mr.  Tetro  anticipated  my  own  observation 
that  this  is  just  not  a  defense  industry  question,  this  is  systemic  in 
terms  of  downsizing  and  reorganization  and  technological  advances 
resulting  in  downsizing  across  the  board,  whether  it  is  Procter  & 
Gamble,  IBM  or  defense  or  whatever. 

So  it  is  a  major  economic  reorganization  of  our  economy  that  we 
are  looking  at,  and  it  is  systemic. 
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I  believe,  Admiral  Watkins,  that  I  understood  you,  and  I  just 
want  you  to  verify  because  I  think  ic  is  a  useful  observation,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  national  task  force  that  you  recommended  or  you 
observed  the  need  for  and  the  shared  funding,  you  did  observe  that 
we  can  presently  use  existing  military  functions  and  facilities — de- 
fense facilities  as  a  focus  for  training.  Is  that  not  correct?  And  the 
same  personnel,  et  cetera?  Was  that  not  your  observation? 

Admiral  Watkins.  We  have  the  potential,  Mrs.  Roukema,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  have  the  legal  authority.  I  think  every  time 
we  get  into  where  we  want  to  share  facilities  we  have  the  threat  of 
litigation.  How  can  you  get  the  buses  on  base  with  the  skilled 
workers  so  you  can  train  them?  Who  will  be  liable  if  the  bus  runs 
into  a  building?  It  goes  on  and  on  like  that.  It  may  be  so— an  area 
that  needs  clarification,  at  least  for  some  period  of  time,  where  we 
can  share  those  facilities. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  But  you  would  be  in  favor  of  that? 

Admiral  Watkins.  Absolutely.  Not  only  are  the  facilities  being 
shut  down,  but  those  not  being  shut  down  are  not  utilized  fully.  We 
are  cutting  down  on  the  demands  of  the  training  which  is  the  larg- 
est organization  segment  in  the  military.  In  the  Navy  training  rep- 
resents a  quarter  of  your  investment. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Are  we  too  late  or  can  we  salvage  most  of  it? 

Admiral  Watkins.  I  don't  think  we  are  too  late.  It  should  be  set 
up  as  a  matter  of  priority  in  the  Nation  permanently.  I  believe  the 
sHU  mismatch  issue  is  going  to  be  with  us  from  now  on. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  I  do,  too. 

Admiral  Watkins.  The  Department  of  Labor  estimated  that 
every  skilled  worker  will  have  to  be  retrained  probably  five  times 
if  they  are  going  to  keep  a  job — over  their  lifetime. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  I  hope  it  is  not  that  dismal,  but  I  agree  with  you 
that,  for  the  indefinite  future,  we  will  need  this  training. 

The  Rocky  Flats  example  you  gave  was  particularly  elucidating. 
I  appreciate  that. 

But  I  want  to  ask  the  more  general  question  which  I  alluded  to 
at  the  beginning  of  my  statement — in  my  opening  statement — and 
that  is,  if  we  develop  a  more  equitable  and  comprehensive  dis- 
placed worker  program  where  are  the  jobs  going  to  be  and  how  do 
we  train  them? 

In  your  programs,  those  represented  here,  what  are  you  doing  to 
find  the  new  employment  opportunities  in  the  growth  industries? 
In  that  regard,  Mr.  Starr  referred  to  the  fact  that-— he  said,  it 
should  be  done  on  a  one-on-one  basis.  He  didn't  think  that  the 
vouchers  and  the  stipend  approach  will  work. 

I  agree  with  you.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  approach.  But  can  you 
link  the  two?  How  do  you  find  the  jobs?  How  do  you  get  the  train- 
ing? Does  anyone  just  go  out  to  any  proprietary  school? 

That  is  your  reference  to  the  voucher  system  and  the  deficiencies 
of  that  voucher  system.  After  all,  proprietary  schools  or  even  two- 
year  technical  colleges  were  not  necessarily  the  best  people  to  iden- 
tify where  the  training  is  needed  without  the  other  linkage.  This  is 
the  nub  of  the  problem  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  Starr. 

Mr.  Starr.  Thank  you.  I  tried  to  answer  that  
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Mrs.  Roukema.  I  took  most  of  the  time.  The  Chairman  will  be 
liberal  with  the  time  since  I  am  the  only  one  on  the  minority 
side — won't  you,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  magnitude  of  the  layoffs  at  Boeing  are  enormous. 
I  talked  recently  with  a  Boeing  executive  about  utilizing  and  work- 
ing with  us  as  a  system.  He  point-blank  asked  me  what  the  heck  I 
was  going  to  do  to  take  14,000  well-skilled  Boeing  production  work- 
ers who  are  making  $17  an  hour  and  put  them  out  for  training.  To 
be  honest  about  it,  I  fumbled  around  for  a  while,  an^  I  had  to  go 
back  and  regroup  my  thoughts. 

I  can't  answer  your  question  directly.  But  what  we  do,  we  don't 
think  14,000.  We  think  of  an  individual,  who  that  person  is,  what 
their  skills  and  abilities  are  and  look  at  the  array  of  offerings  in 
our  community.  We  have  10  community  colleges  and  vocational 
schools,  50  or  60  different  training  activities,  plus  proprietary 
schools,  and  with  a  staff  person  and  the  client,  to  research  around 
his  needs  with  whatever  available  labor  market  we  do  have  and 
match  that  person  to  a  particular  curriculum  in  an  existing  pn>- 
gram. 

What  you  hold  in  the  future,  as  far  as  biotechnology  and  the 
rest,  I  can't  anticipate  that,  and  I  can't  match  them  even  if  I  knew 
what  they  were.  I  can't  match  them  on  the  bases  in  time.  We  try  to 
match  a  person  with  a  curriculum  that  may  be  60  or  70  different 
kinds  of  offerings  in  our  community. 

I  cannot  anticipate  what  kind  of  skills  are  going  to  be — I  can  an- 
ticipate in  general  terms,,  in  critical  thinking  skills  and  all  the  rest, 
but  I  don't  know  what  the  exact  skill  requirements  for  an  employer 
in  engineering  will  be — or  in  genetic  engineering  will  be.  We  train 
in  what  is  available. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Tetro. 

Mr.  Tetro.  If  I  could  add  to  that  a  couple  thoughts. 

One  is  that  I  think  frequently,  as  we  are  living  life — because  it 
all  ends  up  back  in  the  local  or  regional  labor  market — it  doesn't 
look  as  awesome  as  that. 

As  you  described,  there  is  a  lot  of  activity  taking  place.  Frequent- 
ly, the  fastest  growing  occupations  don't  create  that  many  jobs,  and 
we  need  the  training  where  most  of  the  jobs  are  available.  That  is 
not  as  hard  because  most  of  the  jobs  are  not  to  bring  in  new  jobs, 
they  are  replacement  jobs  such  as  in  the  health  care  industries  and 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  emerging  start-ups. 

I  think  that,  beyond  what  we  currently  do  as  a  Nation,  we  really 
ought  to  look  much  more  systematically  at  supporting  start-ups. 
Typically,  start-ups,  where  there  are  real  possibilities  for  new  em- 
ployment to  be  created,  are  under-supported  on  the  human  re- 
source side.  It  is  usually  an  engineer  with  a  good  idea  and  some 
modest  capital  who  doesn't  have  the  time  or  infrastructure  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  a  workforce.  A  lot  of  those  enterprises  fail 
on  that  basis. 

I  think  that,  as  we  start  to  see  what  the  Federal  Government 
does,  the  State  government  and  what  local  delivery  systems  do,  we 
can  get  at  that  better.  If  the  framework  is  established  within  the 
States,  we  can  make  those  kinds  of  connections  far  more  effectively 
with  a  well-constructed  system  for  delivery. 
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I  SJSr*-  Jfrt^W  ask  3  quick  <luestion-  Mr-  Chairman, 
l  will  be  quick,  and  I  think  the  answer  is  no. 

Uo  you  have  statistical  data  on  the  placement  records? 
Mr.  OTARR.  Yes. 

would  ^rPrto&thT,d  share  that  with  the  committee-  - 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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September  14, 1993 


Mr.  Jog  Weintraub 
Staff  Director 

Labor-MiMgcment  Relations 
320  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dew  Ion, 

Representative  Roukema  asked  for  information  on  the  kinds  of  jobs  that 
dislocated  workers  find  after  they  have  received  readjustment  or  retraining 
services  through  our  EDWAA  program  in  Seattle  and  King  County.  Iam 
sorry  for  the  delay  in  providing  the  information.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
message  to  you,  we  spent  the  past  several  weeks  loading  and  debugging  new 
software  for  our  data  system  and  could  not  enter  data  or  produce  reports. 
What  follows  is  a  short  analysis  of  our  job  placement  experience  and  then, 
separately  attached,  a  raw  listing  of  all  of  the  job  placements  that  we  have 
i  from  1990  through  June  of  1993. 


Secttte-King  County 
Frivol*  Industry  Council 
Motkii  Place  One.  Suite  250 
2001  Western  Avenue 
Seam*.  Washington  0*121 
(206)  444-0474 
(206)44d-04S4  FAX 
J&fH  frtcutiirti  toorU 
Monro  •  fco».  C*io« 
ktov«.C»»«f  Start* 
tMtM 

Onqwcu* 

Cwcti^iHw  C*»«ISmm* 
invert*  tnOu4*Y  Council 


Much  of  the  downsiiing/displacement  in  our  area  has  effected  skilled 
workers.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
we  work  with  in  the  EDWAA  programs  are  placed  ic  skilled  jobs.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  our  placements  are  in  the  professiottl,  technical,  and  managerial 
occupational  classifications.  Another  fifth  of  cur  placements  are  in  the 
skilled  machine  and  structural  trades,  snd  we  expect  this  to  increase.  Thirty 
percent  of  our  placements  are  m  clerks  a«l  saks  occupations.  Very  few  of 
the  placements  are  in  natural  resource,  processing,  or  benchwork 
occupations.  The  graph  below  summarizes  the  broad  occupational 
distribution  of  1069  Seattle-King  County  EDWAA  placements. 


9 

ERIC 


76-387  0  -  94  -8 
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Many  of  these  placements  axe  jobs  that  have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time,  while  a 
healthy  sample  are  the  'Jobs  of  Tomorrow"  or  have  significant  new  technology  skill 
content  For  example,  within  the  clerical  sub  category  we  are  placing  people  in 
traditional  clerical  job  titles  which  now  have  significant  computer  and  software  skill 
requirements.  The  same  is  true  for  many  of  our  placements  in  the  machine  and 
structural  occupations;  the  skill  content  changes  but  the  job  title  stays  the  same. 
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Are  the  FIC'i  dislocated  workers  recovering  their  gamlnp2 

On  average  our  dislocated  workers  acquire  jobs  paying  86  percent  of  their  last  hourly 
wage  before  they  were  dislocated.  This  means  they  are  initially  losing  about  $1.66  an 
hour.  This  loss  is  understandable  given  that  many  dislocated  workers  leave  jobs  at  high 
wage  grade  levels  and  come  into  their  placement  jobs  at  low  or  entiy  wage  steps.  On 
balance  we  feel  that  this  level  of  wage  recovery  is  pretty  good.  However,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  our  current  high  level  of  wage  recovery  will  persist  in  the  face  of  an  increasing 
unemployment  rate  and  the  impending  step-up  in  Boeing  layoffs. 

There  is  some  variation  in  wage  recovery  between  the  gross  occupational  categories  as 
the  bar  chart  below  shows.  For  example,  the  largest  gap  between  layoff  wage  and 
placement  after  EDWAA  occurs  for  the  few  workers  placed  in  jobs  in*the  agricultural 
and  forestry  category.  These  workers  are  losing  $6  an  hour  on  average  but  their 
placement  wages  are  still  higher  than  our  overall  placement  wage  for  this  set  of 
dislocated  workers. 
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Our  program  has  done  fairly  well  in  placing  displaced  workers  in  the  professional, 
technical  and  managerial  category.  Examples  of  PIC  placement  jobs  in  this  category 
include... 


Among  other  things,  close  attention  to  assessment,  taking  the  time  to  understand  subtle 
differences  in  the  different  occupational  labor  markets  and  just  looking  like  a  "professional" 
placement  organization  contributes  to  our  success  in  these  areas. 

Our  relative  success  in  placing  skilled  workers  relies  on  the  same  set  of  factors  with  an 
important  addition.  Our  experience  with  skilled  workers  suggests  that  the  keys  to  helping 
these  displaced  workers  get  "tomorrow's"  jobs  are  1),  carefully  identifying  transferable 
skills  and  2),  filling  the  individual  worker's  incremental  skill  training  needs  to  qualify  the 
worker  for  the  new  and  growing  jobs. 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  what  Representative  Roukema  wanted.  If  she  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  desires  further  mfonnatk)©,  please  didn't  hesitate  to  ask.  Again, 
thank  you  for  asking  me  to  testify  at  the  oversight  hearing.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
challenging  two  hours.  I  believe  that  we  have  put  together  a  quality  dislocated  worker 
program  in  Seattle  and  King  County,  one  mat  we  always  seek  to  improve. 


Quality  Engineer 
Electrical  designer 
CAD  drafter 
Tool  designer 
Production  scheduler 
Water  service  tech 
Teacher 


Production  director 
Accountant 
Purchasing  officer 
Office  manager 
Credit  analyst 
Planner 


Sincerely, 


Alfel  Starr 
Executive  Director 
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EDWAA  PLACEMENT  JOBS  BY  DOT  AND  WAGE 

J9-Auf93  


DOT 

1 


JOB  TITLE 

DEMON!* 

QUALITY  CONTROL  LAB 
AEROSPACE  ENOINEER 
lEMOt  QUALITY  ENO 
COMPUTER  TECH 


ELECTRICAL  DESIONER 
ELECTUCZAN 
ELECTRONIC  TECH 
ENGINEER 


INSTALLING  TECH 
LEAD  ELECTRONIC  TECH 
DESIGNER 
ENGINEER 

ENOWEERADPERATOR 
DRAFTER 
DRAFTER/CAD 
ENGINEER  TECH 
ENOR  TECH  AIDE 
ENOR  TRAINEE 
N/C  PROGRAMMER 
TOOL  DESIGNER 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOC 


TDG 

ARTCRAFTPRlNTtNOCOMP 
US  DEFT  OF  TRANSPORT  ATI 
TYEE  AIRCRAFT  INC 
EGO  HEAD  SOFTWARE 
PARKER  SERVICES 
PACCAR  SALES  NO.  AM  ERIC 
ERIKA  JAMES 
BECHTEL 
METRO  TRANSIT 
LIVINGSTON  INC 
APPLIED  PRECISION  INC 
HOSPITAL  CENTRAL  SERVI 
WARDS  PCXTNO 
E-Z  INTERFACE 
DBA 

JOHNSON  CONTROLS 
METRO  MUNICIPALITY  OF  S 
ARELLA  WOOD  WORKING 
MONAL  EQUIPMENT 
PUGET  SOUND  TEST*  AWN 
CITY  OF  MONROE 
INDEX  INDUSTRIES  INC 
TECHNICAL  SYSTEMS  INC 
BOEING 

EWWO  TECH  SYSTEMS 
JOHNSON  MATTHEY 


MAINTENANCE  ENGINEER     NORTHWEST  HOSPITAL 


FLACHRLY_:  FLAC 

moo 

$$.73 
$21.S3 
$19.14 
$15.00 
SlSJf 
$1330 
$30.00 
$29.44 
$30.19 
$10.70 
$13.00 
$1540 
$33.00 
$10.00 

$$.50 
$17.00 
$17.S3 
$1X00 

$1100 
$9,43 

$11.33 
$$,50 

$13.00 

$31.00 

$34.30 

$22.00 

$10.1$ 


STAJtT: 
9*5*1 

3*0*3 

7/1 5*0 
1*9*0 
11/1 W0 

s/iwn 
9/s*2 

2/1**2 
9/20*1 
7/1/91 
VI  0*2 
1/1*0 
10*91 
3/1*1 
9/1*2 
12M/S9 
2/15*3 
3*0*1 
1*0*0 
1/2*3 
7/27*2 
2/14*1 
10/2/tt 
*714*0 
3/4*2 

12/10*0 

2/4*1 
4/1*1 
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DOT     JOB  TITLE 


MAC. 


10 

n 


IS 
17 


DM4  FOUNDATIONS  L V. 
DONALD  RJOONDRYHDOt, 


MVEYOfcFBLDENO 
RttJJNO  CLERK 

QUALITY  CONTROL 
ANALYST 

AUTOCAD  DOWN  ELLIOT  BAY  DtSHN  CStOUP 

OOMFirmtPtOOKAMMBI  THEBOtWOCO 

DESIGN  ENCXNEEX,  CRYSTTALnE  INC 

MANWACTURINOENO  THEBOtWOCO 

PRODUCTION  KHEDULH  ALPA  GRAPHICS 

PftOOUMB/ANALYST  BOONO  COMPUTER  ttRVTC 

ntOOJLAMEJt  ATTACH  MATE 

PRCORAMMER/ANALYST  BOGHOOO 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE  HOW AID  ft.  WRITE  COMP A 


DESIGN  CHECKER 
DRAFTER 


DRAFTER,  TOOUNO 
SENIOR  DRAFTER 


OLOIBDICXNEniNO 

ORBENRTVERCOMMOOII, 

BOCNOOO 

RED  DOT  CORPORATION 

eca  engineers  corps  or 
oear  works 

paccar  inc 

paragon  design  group 
pyro  industries 


is 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER  PHYB»  CONTROL  CORP 

TEACHEX/7R  HK)H  AUBURN  SCHOOL  DUTRICT 

TECHNICIAN  '  ROCKET  RESEARCH 

CLIENT  SVC  REE/AN  ALY  KIBBLE  Si  PRENTICE*  D<C 

DBASEPROORAMER  BOONO  COMPANY 

PROCESE  CONTROL  ENOI  LUXAR 

PROORAMMER  WESTIN  HOTELS 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  BOEINO  COMPUTER  SERVK 


H»XY_:  MAC. 

S17M 
Si  LIS 

win 

WJO. 
S1100 
St.  17 

n\M 

SlSJf 
RM3 
WjK 

$11.54 
S103S 

moo 

$17.00 
S7.00 
SROS 
SSJ0 
SftOO 
SILTS 
$1330 
$1400 
$15.00  . 
$15.00 
Si  LOO 
$14J5 
MM 
SI3X 
$25.00 
$14.42 
S10.S1 


START: 


WIMl 

1R44M 

9A4VM 


ll/10VBt 
1/1*0 
11/1*0 
VU9Q 

10/5*0 
1*92 
1/3*1 

invn 

UM 

vim. 
3/12*0 

VV91 
11G  1*2 
7/31*2 

2/2*3 

*V1*0 
5V24VR 

12/11*0 
3/23*0 

10/1*0 
«**0 
MM! 

3/2J*l 


o 
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DOT      JOB  TITLE 

20       SOFTWARE  TETTER 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
22       CHEMICAL  TECHNICIAN 

29  ENVDtNWENTALBTn 
W  ATE*.  INSPECTOR 
WATER  SEX.  TECH 

30  COMPUTER  OPERATOR 
PROGRAMMER 

31  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

40  GROUNDS  KEEPER 

41  WETLANDS  CONSULTANT 
43  COUNSELOR 

COUNSELOR  AID 
71  MASSOUXE 
73       MEDICATIONS  NURSE 

NURSE 

71       RADtOUC  THERAPIST 
75       DENTAL  ASSISTANT 
PATIENT  SCHEDULER 
SUROICALTECH 
TRANSCRIPnONIST  MED 

91  ASSEMBLER  LASER 
SECONDARY  TEACHER 
SUBSTITUTE  TEACHER 

92  ELEME 
PRE* 

96  EQUTPMi 

MARKET  RESEAKv.. 
91       VOCATIONAL  INSTRCT 


MICROSOFT 

BOEING  COMPUTER  SER  VIC 
SOUND  ANALYTIC  SERVICE 
DEPT  OF  ECOLOGY 
SEATTLE  RENDERING  WOR 
KING  CO  WATER  DDT  #107 
POOD  SERVICE  OP  AMERICA 
CALIFORNIA  INSURANCE  O 
SEATTLE  PDtST  NATIONAL 
SALBH  LODGE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCER 
K.  CjCEDAR  HILLS  TREAT. 
THUNDERBtRDTREATMEN 
BXfSDANERI 
CASCADE  RETIREMENT  CE 
MADELD  E  VILLA 
VQbOlNIAL  MASON  HOSPTTA 
AUBURN  FAMILY  DENTAL  C 
VIRGINIA  MASON  CLINK 
CHILDREN'S  ORTHOPEDIC  H 
TRANSCRIPTION  PRN 
LUXARCORP 
IP ANAW AY  SCHOOL  DUT 
SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
HIQHLINE  SCHOOL  DtSTSJC 
K  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 
WLEMONTESSORI 
ROVE  CEMENT 
-  .JC  RESEARCH  CENTER 
SOUTH  SEATTLE  COMM  CO 


S1X02 
J20.50 
$10.00 
S1Z74 
S10.00 
SI  1.06 
SI  1.06 
S1S.O0 
S13.00 
UM 
SI  5.00 
S9 M 
$*.20 
SI  5.00 
SI  1.00 
SI  5.50 
SUM 
S11.50 
SS.47 
514.00 
S10.00 

r.75 

S10.00 
S12.00 
S1Z30 
S  17.75 

srti 

SIU5 
tt.OO 
SI5.50 


FLAC_START: 
vi  2*0 

1/1*0 

7/31/91 
3/7/90 

S/13/S9 
7/1*1 
1 1/23/92 

I/1S/93 

«/23*3 

10/1/90 
«/l«*2 

10/1*1 

10/1/91 

tnvn 

11/3091 
1/4*3 
S/1X92 
7/1/91 
12/29/19 
2/11/91 
C/29/91 
S/3I/90 
9/4*0 
10/1*0 
4/1*1 
2/1*3 
7/24*3 
5/4*2 
12/23*0 
9/21*2 
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POT      JOB  TITLE 

99  CAMPUS  DIXECTOX 

nUNOPAL 
STAFF  SPBCIAUST 
TEACHEX 

100  ASSTUaXAXIAN 
UBXAXIANTBCR 

UNIT  MAN AOEX  UBXAX Y 
109      XESEAXCH  ASSIST 

119     Eootow  orncot 

ESCXOW/OFFICEX 

LAWCLEJtX 

LEO  AL  ASSISTANT 

PARALEGAL 

PAXA-LEOAL 
131      DOECTOXTECH  svcs 

TECHNICAL  WWTIE1. 
13 .  CC^EDTTOXXX)MPOPX 

DarrorpuBUttflNQ 
137     poxewn  lano instxuc 
141     advextisino  manaoex 
desionex 
MomzLE*  inputs 

OtAPHSC  DESIONEX 
PASTE  UP  WOtKEX 
143  PHOTOOXAFKE* 
132  GVrrAXPLAYEX 
139      AC  COUNSELOR 

PRODUCTION  DO. 
1C0  ACCOUNTANT 


PLAC 


ETON  TECHNICAL  rNTITTU 
SEATTLE  PUBUC  SCHOOL 
LEABN1NOCENTEK 
PEACE  CORPS 

milton  school  DsnxscT 

KWO  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
MEAD  DATA  CONTROL 

UNivExsnY  or  w aihwot 

CO AST  EXCHANOE  MORTA 
PRECISE  ESCROW  WC 
PERKINS  OWE 
LAW  OFFICE  OF  DAVID  KAS 
UCHAKD  ANTHpNYAELF  B 
XEVELLE.  WEI  AND  HAWKI 
HON AL  EQUIPMENT 
NINTENDO  OF  AMEX  INC 
KALAND  SERVICE  INC 
THE  EVEXETT  DAILY  HEXA 
AMERICAN  CULTURAL  EXC 
EELDENt  FUXNITUXE 

nosdstrom 
oeonex  northwest 

EOOHEAD 

AMERICAN  WEEDY  FXINTI 
KOYALFHOTOOtAFHY 
JOSEPH  SANTOS 
KANEX  STATE  SCHOOL 
KFAX*  AMXADtO 
COfYTCOWAXEHOUBE 
HLL  HATCH  SFOXTDtO  GO 


HBLYj  FlAC 

S13.73 
S23.74 

S&30 

S4J0 

Sf.92 

nsi 

SS.00 
S9J0 
113.00 
$CC0 
S7.2J 

stjo 

310.00 
S10.33 
315.14 
S14JS 
S1L30 

St  J* 
S10X 
31*42 
3K73 

MM 
330.00 

S9J0 

SS.00 

310.00 

S10.03 

SI  3.00 

311-53 

S11.34 


.START: 

V*91 

V*9l 
10AJ90 
i/14*3 

svii/n 

3/12/W 
4*90 
4/22/J1 
7/3W1 
9/29/92 
7/1193 
1/23/92 
3/13/31 
7/2X91 
12/10/91 
3/1*91 
•714/91 
4723/92 

saw 

MVM 

1/1491 

Ml/92 

4/3*91 

V13/91 

3A5V91 

7/22/11 

10/L91 

4723/90 

11/1/M 
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DOT      JOB  TITLE 

160  ACCOUNTANT 


ACCOUNTING  ASSISTANT 

ACCOUNTING  IUT 
ADMIN  ASSISTANT 
AOT.  CONTROLLER 
CLRK-OEN  OFFICE  MOR 
CONSULTANT  ENOINEER 
CONTRACT*  8FEC 
CONTROLLER 

COST/ ACCTO  MOR 
CREDIT  COORDINATOR 
FINANCIAL  CLERK 
OFFICE  BKXFR/ACCTNT 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION  ASSOC 
TAX  ACCOUNTANT 
TAX  MANAGER  ST  JfcLCL 

16 1  CREDIT  COORDINATOR 
MANAGER-RECORDS 

162  BROKER 
BUYER 
MANAGER 
PURCHASING  ASSIST 
SALES  ASSOCIATE 

163  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
CLERK 


CARRIAGE  HOUSE  TOURS  O 
SEATTLE  FAINT  AND  DRYW 
INTERMECCORF 
FAMILY  SERVICES 
TRI  GRAPHICS 
CHEMPRO 
CHAM  HILL  INC 
COLORE!  MTERNATIONAL 
WESTERN  NUCLEAR  INC 
ALL2ANTTECHSYSTEMSIN 
W  A  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BAN 
LA  HA  YE  LABORATORIES 
HALO  A  CORPORATION 
SEATTLE  SILICON  CORF 
VWRINC 

SWEDISH  HOSPITAL 
DATA  KEEP 
BROWNS  CARPET 
MICROSOFT 

CHEMICAL  PROCESSORS  IN 

INTER  MEC  CORP 

VAN  WATERS  A  ROGERS  IN 

TENDER  BRANCH  FOUNDAT 

JOHNBOLANES 

NAVY  RESALE  *  SERVICES 

CITY  OF  BELLE  VUE 

LUNDSTEAD  OFFICE  FURNI 

NORDSTROM 

SENIOR  SPECTRUM 

LAKESIDE  MERCER  DRUGS 


PLAC_HBXY_: 

$1130 
$14.00 
SI7JI 
$9.50 
S1Z02 
$15.66 
S1Q.21 
$10.63 
SI  5.07 
$15.00 
S10.17 

moo 

$26.44 
00.19 
$10.*6 

$9.26 

SS.73 
S1Z50 

16.95 
$15.51 
$14.04 
S10.30 

$5.76 
$10.00 
S13.I5 
S14.00 

$7.50 
$10.30 

SS.00 

$7.94 


FLACSTAXT: 

3*0*3 

10/3 1/» 
4/1X93 
*fW*2 
1/11/90 
9/I4/S9 
6/22*2 
640/90 
S/l/90 
6/1 M0 
2/1/90 
7/5*3 
5/15*0 
2/1/90 
5/6*1 
1/27*0 
600*1 
2/1*91 
3/15*0 
2/5*0 
7/2*0 
5/15*0 
3/6*1 
7/2*0 
640*1 
4/1*0 
344*2 
4/14*3 
9/4*2 


2  3.1 


230 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

163  I  ALES  ADMINISTRATION 
SALES  MANAGES; 
STORE  MANAGER 

164  ACCOUNTANT 
INSURANCE  BROKER 

165  FUBUC  RELATIONS 
16*       ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

FINANCIAL  ANALYST 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  WOR 
WTE  SUPPORT 
TRAINING  FACILITATOR 

16*      COLLECTION  MANAGER 
CONSTRUCTION  SUPER 
INSPECTOR 
SAFETY  INSPECTOR 
SR  CREDOS  COUNSELOR 

169      ADMIN  ASSISTANT 
ADMIN  ASST 

ADMIN.  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASST. 
ADMINISTRATOR  SERVK 
EXECUTIVE  ASSIST 
EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

OENERAL  OFFICE 
MANAGER 
OFFICE  ASSISTANT 

OFFICE  MANAGER 


NORTHWESTERN  IND  D*C 
HOLIDAY  INN  SKAT  AC 
OLAMFLER  LEATHERS 
PACIFIC  HEALTH  PLAN 
EASTRAC  SYSTMES  INC 
EVANS  KRAFT  BEAN  PUBU 
STERLING  PARK  CENTER 
GULF  AMERICAN  FIN  ANCIA 
BANK  AND  OF11CE  SERVICE 
P  MURPHY 

WASHINGTON  MUTAL  BAN 
THE  BON  MARCHE 
BRIDOEWAY  CONSTRUCnO 
MINI  SYSTEMS  ASSOC 
NORDK  REFRJOERATION 
PACIFIC  FIRST  BANK 
COLLINS  TRANSPORT 
WFXTERN  WASHINGTON  BE 
FIRST  INTERSTATE  BANK 
GREAT  WEST  LIFE 
SOURCE  ONE  MORTGAGE  8 
WORKING  SOLUTIONS  B*C 
NETWORK  COMMUNICATTO 
EPILEPSY  ASSOC  OF  WASHI 
PACCAR  AUTOMOTIVE  INC 
UNITED  STEELWORKERS  Dt 
FIRST  INTERSTATE  BANK 
TRI  STATE  PLUMBING  COM 
SMFLOYCO  PERSONNEL  SE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTRO 


FLACJHRLY_:  FLAC 

113.00 

stcso 

$3.00 
iil.M 
S11.00 
J  11.55 
SS.75 
S15.17 
516.00 
S1R0Q 
S13.42 
S1J.44 
%14X7 
$25.45 
S12.S0 
S14.00 

SRSf 

SRS0 
$11.50 

SMS 
S10.00 

S9.14 

SlAtt 

17.11 

SI  US 

S13.00 

tn.94 

St.  00 


START: 

1/390 

vzm 
1/1*91 

5/790 
W291 
3/2591 
W1492 
6/690 
5/1192 

mvn. 

11/391 
3/591 
VI 93 
W2391 
♦991 
6/1791 
11/3591 
4/3091 
5/591 
4193 
1/1*93 
1/1390 
6/2590 
6/2*93 
1/2193 
10/191 
1/2593 
6993 
1/191 
1/2290 


231 


DOT      JOS  TITLE 

149      OFFICE  MANAGER 


SERVICE  MANAGER 

STAFF  SUPPORT 

SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
lt3       BROKERAGE  MANAGER 

OFFICE  MEAGER 

PRODUCT  SUPERVISOR 
IU       DISTRICT  MANAGER 

MAINT  DEFT  SUPER 

MAINTENANCE  MECH 

RESERVATION  CLERK 

STATION  REF 

STOREKEEFERt 

WAREHOUSE  MANAGER 
ISS  MANAGER/OWNER 
\U      CLAIM  MANAGER 

COLLECTIONS  OFFICER 
COMFUANCE  OFFICER 
CONTROLLER 
CREDIT  ANALYST 
DEPOSIT  OFERSUPPSP 
JR  LOAN  PROCESSOR 
LOAN  DELIVERY  SPEC 
LOAN  OFFICER 
LOAN  SERVKER 
PERSONAL  UNEMOR 


M  A  H  MECHANIC  SYSTEMS 
ST  PAUL  UNITED  CHURCH 
COURTESY  GLASS 
EARTH  CONSULTANTS 
PACCAR  AUTOMOTIVE 
DOOLATE  INDUSTRIES 
SECURITY  PACIFIC  BANK 

WASHINGTON  STATE 

KEMP  AND  COMPANY 

THE  OLSTEN  CORP. 

CttNTOTCNTAL  MILLS 

Q.T.  TRUCKING 

ALASKAN  COOPER 

CRAFTSMAN  PRESS 

ALASKA  AIRLINES 

MEXKANNA  AIRLINES 

LOOECINC 

SYm-MATK 

HAYEKS  LEATHER  FURNITU 

PACIFIC  MEDICAL  CENTER 

SECURITY  PACIFIC 

FIRST  FEDERAL  S  AV.  A  LO  A 

CAYLX  SOFTWARE  LTD 

WESTINOHOUSE 

WA  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BAN 

TRANSCOASTOAL  MORTOA 

OLD  STONE  MORTAGE  CO 

FIRST  INTERSTATE  BANK 

SECURITY  PACIFIC 

US  FIDELITY  AND  GRATUTT 


FLAC_HRLY_: 
SROO 
J10.00 
$1040 
Si  1.07 
314.00 
SI3.47 
SMS 
S12.00 
S12.50 
$10.00 
SI3.S7 
S30.00 
119.50 

S9.0Q 
S103S 
S3.44 
SI  2. 50 
$20.00 
110.13 
S9.23 
S  14.04 
$20.19 
S10.S1 
S13.50 
SI  1.23 
S9.23 
SL34 
19.37 
123.00 


PLAC_STAJtT: 

10/29*0 
1/5*2 
4/11*0 
4/30*1 
4/24*3 
7/2$*l 

4/2*0 

1/4/91 
2/17/92 
5/23/91 
4/22*1 
5tf*l 
3/11/91 
2/12*1 
3/20*1 
10/2141 
1/1W0 
4/5*0 
12/14*2 
1/1/92 
4/1*1 
4/1*2 
12/13/90 
10/29/90 
109*0 
12/20*1 
5/4*1 
3/12*3 
4/10*1 
4/14*3 


23^ 


232 


DOT  J01TTTLX 

ik  president 

project  assistance 
real  estate  agent 
real  estate  loan  off 

1s7  caterer 
deli  worker 

MANAGER 

RFXBSTERED  NURSE 
SERVICE  MANAGER 

ItS      ACCOUNTS  CLERIC 
APPRAISER  TRAINEE 

119  CONSULTANT 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
NRECTOR.  CUST  SERV 
FLEET  COORD/ ASST  MOR 
MANAGER 

MANAOER-FJT INSTLTN 
MANAGERS) WNER 
UARKETTNO  DIRECTOR 
OWNER  OPERATOR 
FLANKER 

FROORAM  MANAGER 
ISC  rTAFF/TNTRR VIEW 
SECURITY  OFFICER 

lfl      AFRABAL  TRAINEE 

REAL  ESTATE  AFFRAB 

It)  DSfFATCHER 

1M  INSPECTOR 


LOT  INSURANCE  SERVICES 
HAETKROWSSR 
CALDWELL  BANKER 
PRUDENTIAL  NWINVESTM 
NWCATERINO 
SAFEWAY 

FRAOARANCE  WORLD 
BRENNERS  BAKERY  AND  D 
STEVENS  MEMORIAL 
BALLARD  COMPUTER  INC 
FREDERICK  ft  NELSON 
DAILY  APPSAIUNO  COUP  A 
SELF 

TRUKA  ENGINEER  CO 
CONTINENTAL  AIRLINE 
ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
SUPER  MECHANICS 
CONTINENTAL  DELI 
SEASONAL  INDUSTRIES  INC 
SOUND  SCREEN 
If  OF  W-CHANNEL  27 -CABLE 
MICHAEL  MAROt 
BROWN*  HALEY 
UNISYS 

v. 

UNTV  STAFF  EMPLOY  OFFK 
NORTHWEST  SECURITY  SE 
APPRAISAL  GROUP 
PATRICK'S  APPRAISAL  SERV 
ADT  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
SEATTLE  F1LMWORKS 


PLAC_H*LY_:  PLAC 

moo 

SU.S7 
$943 
$14.14 
$15.00 
SR15 

$*.*> 
$10.00 
$19.00 
S1U3 

UM 
$15.00 
$30.00 
S2R00 

$9.30 
$13.49 

$7.50 

SS.C3 

$2144 

$11.34 

$3.23 

$27.00 

$13.94 

$3124 

$12.40 
$$.30 
$»JS 

$10.30 
$733 


START: 
3/13A0 
LO*l 
4/19*3 
9/3*1 
5/3*1 
12/14*1 
3/1 L90 

3/27*3 

1/1491 
4/7*0 
70/91 
10/1*1 
3/21*1 
Wll/90 

$/i9*i 

7/1*1 
4/2*90 
1/2*1 
WIS/90 
7/1/90 
10/13*0 
10/1*0 
3/12*0 
ll**2 
7/1*1 
3/3*1 
S/J*l 
2/1*2 
477*1 
7/29*1 


9 

:RIC 


233 


233 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

195      CASE  MANGER 

197  GROWER/MANAGER 

MARINE  MECHANIC 
199      GENERAL  MANAGER 

MANAGER 

OFFICE  ADMINISTRATOR 
FLANNER 

RESIDENT  MANAGER 
201       ADMIN  ASSIST 

ADMIN  SECRETARY 
ADMIN.  ASST. 
ADMIN.  SECRETARY 
CLERICAL 

DATA  ENTRY  LEGAL 
FINANCIAL  AID  ASST. 
GENERAL  OFFICE 
MEDICAL  RECORDS  CLRX 
MEDICAL  SECRETARY 
NEWSLETTER  COORDfNAT 
OFFICE  ASSISTANT 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
RECEPTIONIST 


RECEFT10NIST/MED1CAL 
RECEPTIONIST/SEC 
SALES  DEFT-SECRETARY 
SECRETARY 


FAMILY  COUNSELING  OF  S 
FLOWBRS  AND  FRIENDS 
INDU-MAR  SERVICES 
WORLD  CENTER  TRAVEL 
MAY  VALLEY  MOBILE  MAN 
GUISE  AND  ASSOCIATES 
SURFTECH  FINISHES  CO 
BILL  REN.  I  COMPANY 
QUINTON  INSTRUMENTS  C 
OLD  STONE  MORTOAGE  CO 
MANLEY  A  ASSOCIATES 
XEROX  BUSINESS  SERVICES 
EXPRESS  SERVICES 
SENIOR  ESTATE  SERVICE 
SEATTLE  VOCATIONAL  INS 
SEARS 

UTAH  GENERAL  MEDICAL  C 
CIGNA  HEALTH  FLAN  OF  W 
ARTHUR  ANDERSEN 
KENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
W1SS  JANNEY  ELSTNER  INC 
TRIDENT  SEAFOODS 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
EAGLE  COPY  SERVICE 
INCO  EXPRESS  INC 
INTERLAKE  MEDICAL  CENT 
DAYSTAR  AT  WESTWOOD 
EASTMAN  KODAK 
WEYERHAUSER  TECH  CENT 
NALLEY1  FINE  FOOD 


PIACHHLY_: 

$10.13 
$1000 
$30.00 
$1100 

$4.00 
$1X00 

8S.59 
$1X50 

$9.23 
$14.00 
$10.41 

$11.77 

$5.00 
$7.50 
$1.50 
$9.11 
$7.20 

$10.00 
$9.00 
$7.13 

$10.13 

r.ti 

$7.94 
$1.00 
$9.00 

r.50 
$s.oo 

$10.00 
$7.00 
$7.00 


FLAC_STAJtT: 

3/14*1 

mm 

5/27/91 
WM1 
***1 
4/1*) 
7/1W0 

mv9i 

405*0 
9/10*0 
4/24*1 

4/12*3 

10/1*1 
10/12/92 
4/15*3 
5/240 
9/1/92 
4/1*0 
2/10*2 
12/1S*1 
4/4*0 
W9\ 
3/27*1 
11/1*2 
12/14*2 
7/27*2 
S**0 
4/4*0 
3/t*0 
11/15*0 


23' 


lERjC 


234 


DOT     JO*  TITLE 

301  SECRETARY 


VORNBStOCK  AND  SON*  CO 

O COMPANY 

IBO  COMPANY 

ALASKA  AIRLINES 

AEff  PtnQKT  SYSTEMS  WC 


FXAC_HBLY_:  MAC 

mm 


SECKETARY/ROOKKEEFCR 
SENIOR  CLERK  SPEC 
SSNIOK  SECRETARY 

tech  ravKi  Aarr 

203  CLERICAL 

CLERK  TYFttT 
COMPUTE*  OPERATOR 
DATA  ENTRY 


DATA  ENTRY  PERSON 
DATA  PROCESSOR. 
DOCUMENT  PROC  LEAD 
OENERAL  CLERICAL 
LEGAL  CLERK 
LEGAL  RECEPTIONIST 
LOAN  PROCESSOR 
MED.  TRANSCRIPTION 
MEDICAL  TRANSCRIPT 
OFFICE  ASSISTANT  2 
OFFICE  CLERK 
OFFICE  TECH 
PARALEOAL 
WORDPRCESSINO 


PACCAR. 

SAFEWAY  WAREHOUSE 
EAGLE  INSURANCE  GROUP 
TAD  LOOTED 
FEDERAL  WAY  ORTHOPEDf 
H0US04O  URBAN  DEVELOP 
BOEING  COMPUTER  SERVIC 
KINO  COUNTY  RECORDS  DE 
HENKINS  CAPITAL  CORP 
DARIOOLD 
PARKER  PERSONNEL 
PROGRESSIVE  FINANCIAL  S 
AIRBORNE  EXPRESS 
SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  D 
SKELUNGER  RENDS*  AM 
ETTER  AND  MCMAHON  PS 
ALL  AMERICAN  MPO 
VALLEY  MEDICAL 
VIRGINIA  MASON  HOSFfTAL 
UNTVERSnY  OF  WASHJNOT 
SELIANCE  INSURANCE  CO 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNC 
LANE  POWELL  MOSS  MILLE 
UNIPORCE  TEMPORARY  SE 


SI  1.00 
$10.00 
SKIS 
S43I 
S7.50 
S7JI 
S9.M 
S7.50 
S».00 
SI  LOO 
SOS 
R9.00 
R9.30 
H.99 
$13.50 
S7.7» 
$I0.» 
»J4 
SSJO 
S9.44 
$400 
tt.SO 
$10.00 
$10.13 


.STAJtT: 
4/30*2 

127X90 

7/1*1 

vtm 
11/2*0 

11/491 
4/22*2 
10/13*0 
7/31*2 
Ul  1*3 
4/11*3 
4/17*1 
VM*0 
2/12*3 
10/5*2 
11/1*1 
1/3*2 
7AS*3 
1002*0 
4/30*0 

1/21*1 
3/3*3 
W1I/J1 

10/21*1 

7/15*3 
2/3*2 
4/3*3 
4/24*0 
5/14*0 


o 

UC 


233 


2S5 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

303       WORD  PROCESSING 
WORD  PROCESSOR 


203      ACCOUNTS  CLERK 
CLERK/PARTS  DEFT. 
CONTRACT  SPECIALIST 
CREDIT  ASSISTANT 
CREDIT  CCLERK 
OAME  PLAY  COUNSELOR 
INTERVIEWER 
MEDICAL  COLLEC  CLERK 
ORDER  ENTRY  CLERK 
PAYMENT  PROCESSOR 
SUPERVISOR 

206  FILE  CLERK 

FILE  ROOM  PERSON 
GENERAL  SPEC  I 

207  MKROQRAFHICOFER. 
20S      MAIL  ROOM  OPER 
209      CLAIMS  EXAMINER 

CLERICAL 
CLERK 


CLERK  OENERAL 


VOLT  TEMP  PROCESSING 
SEAFIRST  LOAN  SERVICE  C 
EGO  HEAD  SOFTWARE 
ZETECINC 

AMERICAN  EAGLES  INC 
NORTHWEST  MARKETINO 
NO  PACIFIC  ASIAN  COUNCIL 
WESTERN  CABINET 
FIRST  INTERSTATE 
CDI-WEST 

REACH  NURSING  SERVICE 
MEDICAL  MANAGEMENTS 
PACIFIC  PIPELINE 
FIRST  INTERSTATE  BANK 
U.S.  RESEARCH 
US  DEFT  OF  LABOR 
KENT  MEDICAL  CENTER 
SECURITY  PACIFIC  BANK 
UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 
BLUE  CROSS  OF  WA  *  ALAS 
KING  COUNTY  MEDICAL  BL 
OREAT  NORTHERN  INSURE 
TODAY'S  TEMPORARY 
IDOHER  EDUCATION  ASSOC 
VOLT  SERVICE  CORP 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  MUTU 
EVEROREEN  CASE  TOOLS 
SEATTLE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
VOLT  SERVICES 
PACE  NETWORK  INC 


FLACJHRLY_:  PLAC 

17.00 
SS.20 
19.50 
$1038 
$9.50 
S9.00 
$S.50 
$10.55 
St  00 
S7.25 
$6.92 
SS.07 
$7.00 
$7.50 
$735 
$6.27 
$3.61 
$7.15 
$5.00 
$7.00 
$6.22 

$1.25 

$535 

$7.00 

$7.25 

$7.76 

$7.00 

$7.49 

$7.50 

IS.  50 


START: 

10/2*90 

mm 
(Jim. 
mm 

10*91 
10/2191 
12/30/92 
1/9/90 

vim 

2/25/H 
11/19/90 
5/1091 
1/25J93 
11/1/92 
2/27/92 
1X30*1 
4/25/90 
4/23/90 
2*93 
5/7/90 
11/13719 
10/1*9 
4/2490 
11/4*1 
4/1/91 
5/29/90 
2/19*0 
4/11/91 
3/25/91 
12/1S/90 


233 


236 


dot    joi  imi 

209    clfjtk  general  office 

clerk  typist 
clerk-qeneral 
collection  rep 
corf  mail  person 
credit  re?, 
data  entry 
data  entry  clerk 
driver/sorter 
follow  up  clerk 
general  clerical 

INTERN 

MAIL  ASSIST  ANT 
M'JL  ROOM  CLERK 
MARKETINO  ASSISTANT 
OFFICE  ASSISTANT 
ORDER  FULLER 
FRODOCnON  CLERK 
PROOFREADER 
RETURNI  CLERK 

StGEM  CLERK 

UNIT  CLRK  GEN  OFFC 
210      ACCOUNTTNO  CLERK 

AUDIT  CLERK 

BOOKKEEPER 


CNtMRtFFTtFECn 


KELLY  SERVICE! 

BOEWO  EMPLOYEES  CREDI 

MANPOWER  INC 

BONMARCHE 

NINTENDO  ENTERTAINMEN 

VOLTS  TEMPORARY  SERVIC 

KRAFT  FOOD  SERVICE 

MANPOWER 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

BOHNOCO 

AIRBORNE  EXPRESS 

CITY  OF  SEATTLE  WATER  Q 

TVIINC 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
MUTUAL  MATERIALS  COM? 
BELLEVUE  COMMUNITY  CO 
NORTHWEST  GROCERY 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL  CO 
SAFECO  INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATED  GROCER  Yt 
POST  OFFICE  TERMINAL  BR 
NORTHWEST  HOSPITAL 
HFI  FOODS  INC 
SEARS 

KENNYS  AUTO  REBUILD 
ALL  AROUND  TRAVEL  INC 
REMAX  MARINE  VIEW  PROP 
LINDA  MAONOTTI 
WROINC 

SECURITY  PACIFIC  BANK 


FLAC_HttLY_:  FLAC. 
SfJO 
$930 

SMO 
$9.19 
S&00 
110.00 
$7  JO 
SMI 
110.00 
SR3S 
$7.25 
$9.51 
SC.00 

n.oo 

S7.00 
IS.  J0 
R9.00 
$11.50 
SS.00 
$9.00 
MIL 
$9.30 
$7.50 

tcss 

$5.50 

$7.$3 

$9.23 
$10.00 
$15.75 

S7.M- 


STAKT: 

an  1/91 

(Ml 
V491 
11/1*90 
LO5/90 

10W91 

tnim 

4/3/90 
1002/90 

2wn 
w» 

S/I/91 
12O091 
2/IW1 
J/1  J/91 
1/27/92 
7/2S/90 
JOJ/90 
VI 1*1 
7/1*90 
602/90 
9/1492 
tV90 
5/7/90 
12/WW 
VI 490 

</iiao 


72 


24'J 


237 


DOT     JOB  TITLJC 

210  COLLECTOR 
PAYROLL  CLERK 

211  ASST.  MANAGER 
CAfHIER 


CAXHIEJL  CHECKER 
CMHIFJUCLERIAL 
COMM  NOTE  TELLER 
GRAPHICS  SECRETARY 
RETAIL  CI  JERK 
TELLER 

213      COMPUTER  OPER/PRORMR 
COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


COMPUTER  TECH 
DATA  ENTRY  OPER 
JR  CNTRL  CLRK-CMPTR 
OPERATION  ANALYST 
PROORAM/ ANALYST 

214  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 
CLERK  SALES 
CONTRACT  CLERK 
DOCUMENT  TECH 

215  ACCOUNTANT  CLERK 
COMMUNICATION*  CLERK 

216  ACCOUNTANT 


SECURITY  PACIFIC 
PACnC  MEDICAL  CENTER 
QUALITY  POODS  CENTERS 
K4IART 
PSED  MEYER 
BARTELL  DRUOJ 
COSTCO  WHOLESALERS 
EVERETT  HOUSING  AUTH  S 
SECURITY  PACIFIC  BANK 
ARTS  COMMISSION  KINO  C 
PETER  K  8 

BOEINO  CREDIT  UNION 
TACOMAONERAL  HOSPTTA 
ASSOCIATED  GROCERS 
COSTCO 

FIRST  INTERSTATE  BANK 

WIZYWK) 

BOEINO  CO 

KINO  CO  MEDICAL  BLUE  SH 
PACIFIC  FIRST  BANK 
UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 
PACIFIC  WESTERN  INDUfTR 
LTVINO  WEEL  LAD  Y 
BP  CM.  COMPANY 
CHIYOOA  INTERNATIONAL 
OEOROE  BRAZIL  PLUMBINO 
HORMEL 

ALASKAN  COPPER  WORKS 

SKYLINE  STEEL 

TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 


FLACHRLY_: 

Sll.25 
$9.50 
SI  LOO 
$4  55 
$3.50 
SRM 
U2S 
$$J0 
$9.50 
$7.00 
$7.50 
SR2S 
SI  1.00 
SI0.23 
JI0.50 
JI0.50 
SS.00 
St.  50 
$7.43 
$12.50 
SS.23 
SS.00 
SS.00 
$12.50 
S10.00 
SS.ll 
$1141 
$$.50 
S10.00 
$12.91 


FLAC_START: 

5/7*0 

7/5/11 
9/4*0 
1/15*2 

m»m 

10/1*0 
9/1490 
4/23*0 
7/1**) 
4/21/72 
«/3*l 
6/4/90 
4/11*1 
4/30*0 
1/14*1 
S/12*l 
2/14*0 
1*90 

ioas*i 

<V71*1 
7*0*1 
11/23*0 
9/30*2 
4/13*2 
S/ll*2 
3/3*0 

viitn 

1C/2491 
5Yl*2 


2i; 


238 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

214      ACCOUNTTN  CLERK  WASHINGTON  NATURAL  O 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK  HATCH  A  LESLIE 

FREIDLANDER  *  SONS  INC 
VALLEY  CITIES  MENTLHEA 
WASHINOTON  IT.  CONVEN 
DOLLAR  RENT  A  CAR 
BATELLDRIXH 
NINTENDO  OF  AMERKA 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE       MICROFILM  fERVICE* 


ACCOUNTS  CLERK 
ACCOUNTS  FAY ABLE 


BILUNO  CLERK 
CASH  AFFUCATOR 
CLERK 

COLLECTORII 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATE 
INVESTMENTS  DESK 
INVOKUNOVSALES  CLER 
RATE  CLERK 


STATIONARY  DISTRIBUTOR 

RYERSON  STEEL 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  LABOR 
SECURITY  PACIFIC  BANK 
CISCO  FOOD  SERVICES 
CONTINENTAL  SAVING*  BA 
RAYTHEEN  MARINE  CO 
FIB 


REIMBURSEMENT  ASSIST      HOME  HEALTH  CARE 
STAFF  ACCOUNTANT  UNTVAR  VAN  WATERS  *  RO 


219       ACCOUUNTS  PAYABLE 
ASSIST  CLERICAL 
CLERK  GEN  OFFICE 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
CUSTOMER  SERVISE  REP 
SERVICE  ORDER  CLERK 
SYSTEMS  OPER  TRAINEE 
TELEMARKETER 
jl\       CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
EXFEDITOR 


MUTUAL  MATERIALS 
SECURITY  MANAGEMENT  I 
HJOHLINE  COMM  COLL 
KELLY  SERVICES 
UNITED  AIRLINES 
SEATTLE  FIRST  NATIONAL 
US  WEST  COMM 
TRICK  A  MURRAY 
VLACOM  CABLEVISKJN 
FUOHT  TERM  SECURITY 
HOLLAND  AMERICAN  TOUR 


PLAC_HRLY_:  MAC. 
16.30 
16.13 
J7.41 
SS.0S 
19.00 
16.  SO 
17.00 
113.00 
19.00 
17 JO 
11106 
16.23 
19.73 
114.00 
110J3 
17.S3 
11130 
19.00 
110.09 
112.70 
$117 
16.10 
16.60 
St.20 
19.00 
17.70 
16.30 
17.50 
14.60 
17.00 


START: 
tno/w 

5/1*90 
7/3/90 
9/1/91 
2/1092 
12/190 

wn 

9/2190 

\v\vm 

2/1092 

<ntno 

3/190 

9/30/w 

12/2690 
1/13/90 
3/23/90 
3/1/90 
3/1/90 
iMl 
9/1090 
12/J/90 
12/1/90 
5/21/91 
1/14/91 
11/26/90 
6/19/90 
5/191 
12/1/91 
5/1493 


24,2 


289 


DOT     JOB  TTTLlt 

221  ROOUCnONCNTlLOfE 


222      ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  CLX. 
CALLER 

MATERIAL  HANDLER 
NIOHTSTOCKER 
PARTS  SALESPERSON 
FIDO  SHOPMAN  BUMfe 
PRODUCTION  CONTROL  A 
RBCETVINO  CLERK 

SHTPPDtO  CLERK 

SHTPPWCVRECETVER 

stnppiHoy&EceiviNo 

WAREHOUSE  CLERK 

WAREHOUSE  CONTROL  CL 
230  DRIVER/DELIVERY 
235      DIRECTORY  ASSISTANT 
237      EXECUTIVE  1XCEPT. 

PHX  OPERATOR 

RECEPTIONIST 


RECEPTIONIST  MEDICAL 
23S      FRONT  DESK  CLERK 
HOTEL  CLERK 


LAMONTSCORP 

FREWHTLWER 

PAY  N  PAK  STORES  INC 

COSTCO  STORE 

PACIFIC  UNEN 

SAFEWAY 

GENERAL  AUTO  WRBCX2NO 
FENPRO 

STEANNI  COMPANY 
SWD44N 

MERVD4S  DEPARTMENT  ST 
POOL  AND  CREW  COMMUNI 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL  COMP 
HATCH*  KIRK  INC 
LWHTHOUSEFORTHEBUN 
ANTHEM  ELECTRONICS 
COMMERCIAL  WAREHOUSE 
INDEPENDENT  PACKAOENO 
KRAUSES  SOFA  FACTORY 
U.S.  WEST  COMMUNKATK) 

emu  HILL 

HARTFORD  INSURANCE  CO. 
MANUS  TEMP  SERVICE 
FEDERAL  WAY  ORTHOPEW 
CHIYOD  A  INTERNATIONAL 
(001  COMPLEX 
DR  ROLAND  VAN  TRAMP  D 
PACIFIC  MEDICAL  CENTER 
OREENWOOD  HOTEL-BEST 
DOUBLETREE  INN 


nACHKLY_:  FtAC 

S7.70 
SR47 
SSJt 
S7.00 
S3  JO 
SI0.00 
Si  JO 
ST  JO 
S9.«2 
STSO 
SRSO 

M.25 
SI120 

SS.00 

SSJ9 

SR10 
S10.5O 

S9.CS 
S10.00 

99.73 
J10.00 

SSJO 

$7.00 

S7.00 

SS.17 
SS.23 

SIOjOO 
19.20 

sc.oo 

S1293 


STABT: 

io/ium 
vim 

1/3  W© 
4/30/93 

tn/9o 
%nwi 

W91 
V23/90 
12/449 

mm 
9/29*2 

7/13V92 
7/1/91 

4/27/90 
vim 

5/31/91 
S/2S/t9 
3/13*1 

1/3*2 

1C/7*1 
9/1 W0 

«/n*3 

1/11/92 
7/20*2 
100*90 
4/11*0 

xmm 
3/i**i 


15 


240 


DOT     JOB  TITLX 

23t  RESERVATIONIST 

lESEftVATJONS  AOENT 
TRAVEL  AOENT 

239  CUSTOMER  SER  REP 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE  REP 

CUSTOMER  IUITORT 
DCS?  ATCHER  FLUMBINO 
OmCE  CLERK 
SERVICE  RE?. 
241       ACCOUNT  RE? 
CHARGEBACK 
CLERICAL 

COLLECTIONS  AGENT 
COI  XECnONS  OFFICER 
CREDIT  COLLECTION  CL 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE  RET 

INSURANCE  CLERK 
LIBRARY  TECH 
RES  LOAN  REVIEW  SPEC 
243      MAIL  ROOM  PERSON 
245      CUSTOMER  SERVICE  RE? 
MEDICAL  OFFICE  ASST 
RECORDS  CLERK 
247       ADVERTISING  SALES 
24t      AIR  CAROO  PERSON 
TICKET  TAKER 


?LAC 


SAIJSHLODOE 
NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 
TRAVEL  EXPERTS 
CTTY  OP  SEATTLE 
MARCHE 

KINO  CO.  MEDICAL  BLUE  S 
NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  I 
DfOTTAL  SYSTEMS  INTERN 
INSTANT  PLUMBINO  AND  R 
POOD  SERVICES  Of  AMERIC 
U.I.  WEST  COMMUNKATIO 
RAYTEON  MARINE 
SECURITY  PACIFIC 
TYEE  AIRCRAFT 
LINDEN  AIR  FREIGHT 
PROTECTIVE  SYSTEMS  INC 
BUDOET  RENT  A  CAR 
PACIFIC  RAIL  SERVICES 
BALBOA  UFE  A  CASUALTTY 
US  WEST  CELLULAR 
SAV-ON  INSURANCE 
UNIVERirTY  OP  ASHINOTO 
WASHINGTON  MUTUAL  SA 
SEATTLE  TIMES 
NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 
VIRGINIA  MASON 
EMERALD  CITY  INTERNATI 
XXJRNAUAMERCIAN  EASTS 
ALASKA  AIRLINES 
WASH  STATE  FERRY  SYSTE 


,HJtLY_:  MAC 

K50 
S9.40 

$7.00 
110.94 
S9.00 
S9.00 
S9.49 
S13.00 
$7.50 
SS.C3 
$12.00 
S7.St 
S7.S3 
$4.25 
$9.23 
34.00 
S7.00 
»3t 
MJO 
$10.00 
SI.00 
SS.S0 
SI  3.00 
SS.00 
S9.CC 
SS.15 
S403 
S*J0 
39.00 
SI  0.00 


START: 
mm 

2/340 
3/442 
4040 

10/1340 
11/441 

12/1442 

vtm 

VXV90 
10/2491 
1/1541 
1/2241 
1/2491 
4/1690 

2/1  141 

10/29/19 
10/490 

7/141 
1/22/90 

5/740 
2/1*43 
3/1240 
5440 
*/1343 
11/1442 

S/1S49 
12/1043 

4/1140 
4/341 

40042 


76 


241 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

249  ADWNCLERK 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MOStTAOE  CLERK 

office  assistant 
pkocess  server 

PUfcCHASINO  ASSIST  ANT 
FU&CHASINO  CLERK 
KECEFT10N1ST 
SFECEDUCASST 

250  INSURBROKER 
ROCLlHOf  PO«£MAN 

25 1  MALE*  *  IE*  VX*  REP. 
232      CRUISE  AOENT 

CRUISE  CONSULTANT 
TRAVEL  AOENT 

25)      SALES  REP 

SALESPERSON  INSUR. 
234      CUSTOMER  SERVICE  REP 

SALES  RET 
2)9      RETAIL  SALES  RET 
2*0  SALES 
2S1  CLERK-RETAIL 
SALES 

STAFF  PHOTOOftAPKER 
2*2      SALES/DATA  ENTRY 

SER  A  SALES  REF 
2*9  BAKSJtYSALBS 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

SALES PERSON 


ASSOCIATED  OROCERS 
FAMILY  UFE  INSURANCE 
SEAFIRSTBANK 
UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CEN 
ABC  LEGAL  MESSENOERt 
OROUP  HEALTH  DtSTRIBUT 
SEATTLE  HOUNNG  ALTHO 
EL  CENTRO  DE  LA  RAZA 
SHERWOOD  FOREST  ELEU 
TRANS  AMER  WSURNC  CO 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL  COUP 
U.S.  WEST  OOMUUNK ATX) 
CRUISE  TRAVLER  AGENCY 
OLOBAL  EXFRESS  TRAVEL 
SUNSHINE  TRAVEL 
SEA-TAC  TRAVEL 
US  WEST  COMMUNICATION 
FRANKLIN  FINANCIAL  SERV 
AMERICAN  SPEEDY  FRINTI 
ALL  AREA  OAS 
PERFORMANCE  BROKERS  I 
BADHHUDOE  BAKERS 
JC  PENNEY  CO  INC 
EAOLE  HARDWARE 
EASTBtDENEWS 
FWLAY  PINE  JEWELRY  COR 
AIRE  MASTER 
SAFEWAY 

OVERLAKE  PHOTOPINISHIN 
AMERICAN  MINERAL  SALES 


MAC_HRLY_: 

St.M 
BM 

I7.« 
114.40 
17.30 
19.00 
19.21 
».«0 
17.04 
121.00 
SU.SO 
111.51 
19.50 
113.42 

K.JO 
113.(7 
115.00 


17.00 
15.00 
19.00 
17.00 
19.09 
110.00 
110.00 
*.S0 
115JS 


FLAC^STAJtT: 

24*2 
10/1691 
1/1*91 
WMI 
MW0 
7/1/91 

tnm 

1075,91 
12/1/W 
4/1*91 
4/1491 
5*91 
5/1*1 
4/1/93 
11/14*0 
3/22*3 
1/5*1 
34*2 
11/23*2 
124*1 
1043*9 
9/15*1 
11/19*0 
1/11*3 
94*1 
1041*2 
«4*2 
14*2 
34*1 
12/1*1 


17 


24 


242 


MAC. 

ALLIED  ELECTRONICS 
FUOET  SOUND  INSTRUMEN 
THE  AUTO  OLASt  CO  INC 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
MARVIN  CO.  WC. 
OEOCHEUWC 
SEAAH.COM? 
LEONARDS  DUT1UM7IWO 
ALDEN  ASSOC 
FRED  MEYER  O  ARDEN  CEN 
HALLMARK  CARDS/TARGET 
HICKORY  FARMS 
C-J-AUTO  TAXTt 
MAC  TOOL* 
J ANCO  UNITED 
MATTINEE  FINE  COLLECT A 
CHUBBY  A  TUBBY 
tXLLEY  D  ALLEY 
EAOLE  HARDWARE 
CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE 
DOMUS 

LEE  MORRIS  SALE  INC 
BONMARCHE 
AAEHEATINO 
HENRY  BECON 
VAT  TECH 

tALESTERSON/TLUMBINO     HOME  DEPOT 
290      CLERK/IALES  LIQUOR  CONTROL  BO  ARD 

COURIER  FONYEXPRESS 
OROCERY  CLERK  PETOSA1  SHOP  RTTE 


DOT     JOB  TITLE 

771      SALES  REP 

273  INSUDES 
OUTSIDE  SALES  REP 

274  INSIDE  SALES 
MARKETJHOREP- 
OUTUDE  SALES  REP 
SALES  MAINT 

275  SALESREP 
SALESMAN 
SLAESPERSON 
277      RETAIL  MERCHANDISER 
27t  SALESPERSON 
279      COUNTER  PERSON 
DISTRIBUTOR 
IHSIDE  SALES  RESON 
RETAIL  SALES 
RETAIL  SALES  PERSON 
SALES  CLERK 

SALESPERSON 


SALES,  FURNITURE 

SALESMAN 

SALESPERSON 


HRLY_:  MAC. 
SCO 
39.50 
$153* 
$13.00 

SPSS 

»3t 
$14.40 

S9.S5 

S10.lt 

34.00 
$7.00 

$3.00 
$6.00 
$1100 
$9.00 
$13.00 

$7.00 

$4.00 

SS.00 

$7  30 

SS.S0 

$17.03 

$9.$9 

$3.74 
SS.10 


Rt.73 
$13.50 
St.  30 
$4.00 


STAKT: 

3**0 

7/23*0 
in  i*o 

9/3*1 
4/15*1 
4/24*0 
WW 
9/14*2 
4/5*1 
3/27*0 
4/5/93 
10/1/93 
5/1*1 
9/21/91 

5/22*0 

7/24*1 

10/21*1 

4/1*3 
4/1/93 
5/5*3 
2/22*3 
3/3*0 
1/21*3 
4/13*0 
1003*0 
4/1/91 
7/7*3 
11/10*2 
4/22*1 
3/20*0 


213 


243 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

290      SALES  ASSOCIATES 
SALES  CLERK 


SALES  REP 
SALESPERSON 


292  DELIVERY  TRUCK  DRTVR 
DRTVER/TCLP-EMFLOYED 
TRUCK  DRIVER  SALES 

294  AUCTION  COORDINATOR 

295  DOWN  AND  DISPLAY 
299      CASHIER  CUSTOMER  SER 

CIRCULATION  SUPER 
CLERK  OEN  OFFICE 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  REP 
DELIVERY  DRIVER 
F1Z2A  DELIVER  PERSON 
RETAIL  CLERK 
STOCK  CLERK 
TELEMARKETER 


BONMARCHE 

7-ELEVEN  POOD  STORE  #235 
VTNOTKJUE 
EAOLE  HARDWARE 
SLEEP  AIR  MATTRESS 
BOOK  WAREHOUSE 
THE  BON 

BON  MARCHE  NORTHOATE 
ANDERSONS  CHINA 
FULTON  FOODS 
DARWOLD  PRODUCTS 
OATS  FRENCH  BAKERY  CO  I 
NARAL 

PACIFIC  RD4  IMPORTS 
LARRY'S  SUPERETTE 
THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
AMARAY  INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY  PACIFIC  BANK 
EOOHBAD  DISCOUNT  SOFT 
US  WEST  DIRECT 

US  WFJT  CELLULAL  DtVUI 

HEART  TBCHNOLOOY 

LATT  AYE  LABS 

SCI  TECH  INTERNATIONAL 

PAYNPAK 

NORTH  OTY  OODfATHERS 
ROUND  TABLE  PUZZA 
SEARS  RENTON  CENTER 
ALBERTSONS  STORE 
RESPONSE  MARKETTNO 


PLAC_HKLY_:  PLAC 

$9.65 
13.50 
M.JO 
$9.50 
$6.50 
$5.00 
$9.00 
$9.61 
SIO.OO 
$7.75 
$10.00 
$6.?5 
$7.69 
$10.50 
M.50 
$16.62 
$1.00 
$5.04 
$625 
$$.75  . 
$#.15 
$10.00 
$10.3* 
$1100 
$6.75 
$5.91 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$10.50 


START: 

Vli/W 
11/1/92 
10/36/92 

4/12*3 
10/2S/91 
3/30/91 
S/24/92 
3/29*3 
7/3/90 
9/26/91 

i2/20/» 

4/1/91 
1/4/93 
4/1/90 
W6/90 
4/23/90 
3/12/90 
12/1/91 
1/2/90 
LO/90 
4/W90 
2/1790 
6/2S/91 
1/1S/90 
6/17*2 
9/1/92 
12/3/90 
9/7*2 
11/2/19 


iP 


24? 


244 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

299      TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW 

301  OARDENER 
NANNY/HOUfEXEErea 

302  LAUNDRY  WORKER 

310  SALESCLERK 

311  BANQUET  WORKER 
COUNTER  PERSON 
FOODSERVICE 
WATTPERSON 
WAITRESS 

312  BARTENDER 

313  ASST.  CHEF 
BAKER 
CHEF 

HEAD  COOK 
PASTRY  HELPER 

317  WRAPPER 

31 S  DISHWASHER 

KITCHEN  ATTENDANT 
KITCHEN  HELPER 

320  DELIVERY  TECH 

321  HOUSEKEEPER 

323      CLEANINO  PERSON 
NOUS  EC  LEANER 
HOUSEFERSON 
34«  CUSTODIAN 
355      CERT  NURSE  ASSIST 


O  ELMORE  RESEARCH  COUP 

CASCADE  GARDEN 

DR  NORMAN  C.TUKRILL 

U  Of  W  CONSOL  LAUNDRY 

PAY  N*  SAVE 

SORRENTO  HOTEL 

SAOACORP/UA3UUOTT 

CHARLIES  RESTAURANT 

RITZ  DINER 

BROOK  SIDE 

ATHENIAN  INN 

BOOETS  TAVERN 

THE  VtROINA  TAVWEN 

BEBA'SDELI 

HOST  INTERNATIONAL 

RESTAURANTS  UNUUTTED 

PAN  PACIFIC  SEAFOOD 

PACE  MEMBERSHIP  WAREH 

SUNSHINE  BAKERY 

DOUBLETREE 

FOUR  SEASONS  REST  AURA 

MARRIOTT  IN  FLTTE  8ERVIC 

hllELSENS  WHOLESALE 

LAURELWOOD  CARE  CENTE 

SEATTLE  SHERATON  HOTE 

AMBER  CLEANINO  SERVICE 

SHERATON  HOTEL 

DOUBLETREE  INN 

RENTON  SCHOOL  DIST  NO  4 

RESTORrnVE  CARS  CENTE 


PLAC_HHLY_: 
K.00 


$12.73 
$7.94 
14.50 
S5.50 
S4.75 
$5.00 
$5.50 
110.00 
MOO 
$4.00 
St.  54 
$11.75 
$4.40 
UM 
S3  JO 
$7.75 
S5.75 
$7.50 
$3.25 
$4.50 
$9.50 
$4.50 
$5.25 
$1.00 
$5.40 


PLACSTAKT: 

1073/92 

4/1*41 

3/1 343 
2/1742 
S/541 

1/1741 

*2942 
3/143 

1/3742 
5/442 
%-29/n 

9/1340 
VI 341 

v\m 

12/1341 
12/20/91 
4/1441 
44/93 
11/241 
3/1240 
1/1743 
5/1242 
6/1143 
114/19 
S/342 
1 1/2040 
$0241 
12/149 
3/1941 
10/3049 


2i  1 


20 


245 


DOT     JOB  TITLE 

355      HEALTH  CAKE  AID 

HEALTH  CAKE  PROVIDER 
MENTAL  HEALTH  IfEC 
NUMB  ASSISTANT 
NURSE  AUDE 

359      PASIENOER  SCREENER 

361       LAUNDRY  ATTENDANT 

J62      DRY  CLEANER. 

372      CORRECTIONS  OFFICER 
SECURITY  GUARD 


373  RAMP  PATROLLER 
SER/TRAN  OFFICER 

379  ALARM  OFERATOR 
DISPATCHER 

311  CUSTODIAN 

FACTORY  SERVICE  CTR 

HOUSEKEEPER 

JANITOR 


3S2      BLDO  MAINT  F  AdLTTES 
BLDO.  MAINTENANCE 
CUSTODIAN 


FREEMONT  FUBUC  ASSOCI 
COPES 

HARBORVIEWHOSP 
BURIEN  NURSING  CENTER 
SMITH  WRIOHT  ESTATES 
ANDY  FRAIN  AVIATION  SER 
MARRIOTT  RESIDENCE  INN 
LON  BROWN  INC 
WAST  DEFT  CORRECTIONS- 
OLUMPIC  SECURITIES  INC 
BURNS  SECURITY 
BRANCH  VILLA 
COSTCO 

PORT  OF  SEATTLE 

CITY  OF  TUKWILA 

ADT  SECURITY 

ADT  ALARM  COMPANY 

VALLEY  COMMUNICATION 

OROUP  HEALTH  COOPERAT 

BOEINO 

SEATTLE  SHERATON  HOTE 
OROUP  HEALTH  COOPERAT 
CRESCENT  POODS 
HK3HUNE  SCHOOL  DtST 
SELF  EMPLOYED 
SELF  EMPLOYED 

TACHTERMANS INVESTME 

KINO  COUNTY 

AMERICAN  BUILDINO  MAIN 

ADVENTURE 


FLACHRLY_:  PLAC 

$5.50 
$3.39 
$11.72 
$3.50 
$$.10 
$4.40 
$$.50 
$9.S9 
S9.4S 
$3.50 
$3.50 

*S25 

$$.40 
$11.60 
$10.00 

$7.00 

$7.37 
$10.40 

$4.53 
$1X00 

$6.50 

$7.21 

$S.50 
S*.9Q 

$14.42 

$14.42 
$$.23 

$10.10 
$«.57 
$7.00 


START: 
tnm 

4/22*2 
1/1491 
W92 
1/30*0 
1/31/92 
4/19*1 
2/19/92 
5/21*0 
12/3/90 
9/2491 
S/23/91 
4/5*1 
7/22*1 
2/1/91 
10/22*0 
7/ It*  I 
9/4*0 
9/15/19 
U/S/90 
9/19*1 
5/12*0 
S/2S/90 
5/3*1 
4/1*0 

$/i*o 

3/30*0 
9/30*2 
3V2«*2 


21 


24:) 


246 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

3*2  CUSTODIAN 


CXJSTOOUNXXM)WNER 
GEN  HELPER/CLEANER 
JANITOR 


JANITOR/MAN  AGEA 
JANITORIAL 
3 19      BLDO  ENGINEER  MAINT 
CUSTODIAN 


RAM?  CONTROL 

TECHNIC  LAN/INSPEC 
403      OWNER/MAN  AOER 

fLANTER 
406  GARDENER 

O ROUND  MAINTENANCE 

LANDSCAPES 

401 

410       VETERINARY  ASSIST 
441  FISHERMAN 
449  PROCESSOR/DECKHAND 
434  CHOKERMAN 


AUBURN  ADVENTUT  ACAD 
ZJON  PREFATORY  ACADEM 
JU ANITA  HK3H  SCHOOL 
J  AC  CLEANINO 
HONEYCHURCH  ANTIQUES 
A-l  BU1LDINO  MAINTENAN 
WESMAR  COM?  ANY  INC 
ALLEY  JANITORIAL  SERVTC 
EAGLES  FRATERNAL  ORDE 
AMERICAN  BUILDINO  MAIN 
LAKE  WA  SCHOOL  DWT 
SOUTHEAST  COMMUNITY  8 
NORTHWEST  INTERIORS 
FAIRVIEW  SCHOOL  DiSTRJC 
STOUFFER  MADISON  HOTEI. 
NORTHS  HO  RE  SUFtORT  SE 
NORTHS  HORE  SCHOOL  DIS 
NORTHS  HORE  SCHOOL  DIS 
PORT  OF  SEA-SEATAC  AIRE 
RID  X  TERMITE  A  PEST  CON 
H.  D.LAWNCARE 
BEL-R  GREENHOUSE  INC 
USAF  MORAL  WELFARE 
EDMONDS  SCHOOL  DISTRJC 
RAJ  ENTERPRISES 
R.L  SAN  FORD 
INTERBAY  ANIMAL  HOSPTT 
ARTTC  ALASKA  SEAFOODS 
ARCTIC  ALASKA  FISHERIES 
COCHRAN LOOOER 


PLAC_HRLY_:  PLAC 
SS.00 
SS.7J 
S10.2S 
S10.00 
SS.00 
$6.00 
S6.13 
S6.50 
S6.56 
17.30 
St.33 
$10.00 
$11.23 

SS.00 

SS.00 

$9.00 

S9.27 
$10.10 
$11.00 
$12.00 
$10.00 

$3.32 

$3.32 
$13.43 

$6.30 

SS.00 

$6.56 

$30.00 

$10.00 

$13.00 


START: 

S/13V91 
S/26*l 
107*1 
5/17*1 

t/31/90 
S/13/92 
6/13*1 

tn&o 

10/14*1 
9**1 
S/13*l 
12/14*2 
12/14*2 
7/13*1 
9**1 
109*1 
12**1 
7/17*1 
1/2S*1 
4/14*3 
2/27*0 
3/3*3 
1/4*3 
12/1*1 
4/21*1 
9/14*0 
1/29*1 
3/27*2 
3/5*1 


22 


%a) 


247 


DOT     JOB  TITLE 

454      HOOK  TENDER 
502      QUALITY  CONTROL 
SOf  LABORER/HELPER 

MILLWRIGHT 

BACKER 

SHEETMBT AL  LABORER 
STEELMAKER  ID 

514  BOLETHANDLES. 

515  CC4U2MAKER/MOULUEE 
MOULDS* 


SIS 
324 
525 
52* 


570 
571 
57* 
590 
599 
400 


supervisor 

BAKES. 

processor 

BAKER 

BAXERl  ASSIST 
D/JRY  WORKER 
IABORER 
fROCESSOR-FJSH 

supervisor 
injection  holder 
plastic  mldo  mach  of 

INSPECTOR 

PRODUCTION/PLASTICS 
PROD.  CNTRL  OPERATOR 
BURNER 

OLASS  PRODUCTION 
ORCUrr  BOARD  DRILLE 
LABORER 

ASSEMBLY  MECHANIC 


DYERLOOOW3 
UNION  TANK  WORKS 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL  CO 
WEYERHAUSER 
TODD  SHIPYARD 
TRAVIS  INDUSTRIAL  INC 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
SALMON  BAY 
CONTINUOUS  CASTWO  CO 
ATLAS  FOUNDRY*  MACHI 
ATLAS  FOUNDRY*  MACHI 
DWYER  ELECTRIC  WC 
SUNSHINE  BAKERY 
FRATERNAL  ORDER  OP  EAO 
SEATTLE  ENOUSH  MUFFIN 
OATSBAKJNOCO 
SAFEWAY  DAIRY 
TYRRELL'S  INC 
SEAWIND  FISHERIES 
DARKJOLD  ICE  CREAM  CO. 
PHYSK)  CONTROL 
TECHNICAL  MOLDED  PALI 
TRADER  MFO 
KOHKOKUUSAINC 
ASHOROVE  CEMENT 
SEATTLE  IRON  it  METAL 
NORTHWESTERN  INDUSTRI 
CKCUrr  SERVICES 
DUNHILL  TEMPORARY 
MARCO  SEATTLE 


FLAC_HRI,Y_: 
SltSO 

J17.00 
J1350 
$11.50 
JI3.50 
SS.00 
Si  1.00 
S  14.00 
S  12.04 
SU.OO 
SI  1.00 
111  JO 
U.90 
SI  4.42 
tt.95 
St.00 
SI  1.07 
S4.30 
tt.25 
$19.05 
$4.92 
S6.00* 
S5.00 
$7.55 
$13.21 
V7J0 
S9J33 
M.00 
SOS 
SI  3.65 


FLAC^STAKT: 

vm 
vim 
tmm 

10/7*0 

«/ai*i 

3/12*0 
1/15/90 
1/15*0 
10/14*1 
4/13*3 
I0/IOTI 
7/21*2 
S/|S*0 
MM! 
7/11*9 
W2**l 
3/2t*J 
3/14*0 

5/4*0 
9/11*0 

3/5*0 
2/13*2 
1/19*1 

1/1*2 

7/1*0 
10/12*1 
3/17*3 


2i 


251 


248 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

600      MACWNE  OPERATOR 
MACHINIST 


MACHINIST  APPREN 
MACHINIST  TRAINEE 
U  AWT  ENGINEER 
MECHANIC 


FRYER  KNOWLES 
POINTS  NORTH 
PRECISION  ENGINEERING  C 

ojdoens  iNDurnia 

OLYMPIC  MEDICAL  4400  7T 

TODD  SHIPYARDS 

TODD  SHIPYARD 

TODD  SHIPYARD  CORP 

VENUS-OUSMIRE 

MAMCO  MANUFACTURING  1 
KINO  MACHINE  INC 
PORT  OF  SEATTLE 
KENWORTH  TRUCK  CO 


MECHANICAL  ASSEMBLY      ROCKET  RESEARCH 


MILLWRIGHT 
SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
TOOOL  MAKER  M  ACH 
GRINDER 

604  BAR  TANK  OPER 

605  PHOTO  TOOUNO/C  AD 
613      CRANE  OPERATOR 
619      OUTSIDE  MACHINIST 

PRODUCTION  WORKER 

R  A  VI  OPERATOR 


601 
603 


PACIFTC  WESTERN  INDUST. 
NATURAL  OAS  EQUIPMENT 
LEVTTON  TELCOM 
NORTHWEST  CASTINO 
DAIRY  OOLD  MILK  CO 
PRECISION  IMAGE  INC 
SALMON  BAY 
TODD  SHIPYARDS 
BUNOE  POODS 
SAFEWAY  STORE 
ACCURATE  PLASTICS 


SHEET  MTL  PROD  JRYMN  FENFROINC 

620      AUTO  MECHANIC  PACIFIC  MERCUkY  LINCOL 

BATTERY  MECHANIC  CLARKUFT  OF  WA 

CHASSIE  MECHANIC  CONTAINER  CARE  INC 

CHASSIE  REPAIR  AMERICAN  PRES  LINES 


NACJBRLY.:  FLAC 

$13.75 
$6.30 
$6.50 
S7.00 
$9.50 
$10.51 
SI  1.50 
SHOO 
$13.50 
$7.S5 
$•.50 
$17.30 
$9.16 
$9.16 
$30.67 
$9.00 
$16.00 
$9.00 
$11.00 
$13.00 
$10.63 
$13.75 
$8.00 
$9.50 
$6.50 
$1173 
$10.00 
$7.50 
$9.00 
$1903 


START: 

10/21*1 

7/30V90 

1/27/93 
2/12/91 
10/22*1 
9/16*1 
12/11*9 
11/11*1 
1/1290 
4/24/90 
3/19/92 
6O590 
5/30*0 
7/22*1 
4/12*0 
7/17*0 
3/4*1 
2/12*1 
3/29*3 
7/22*1 
1/6*2 
11/5*0 
400*1 
1/2*0 
1/16*0 
7/17*1 
9/5*0 
4/10*0 
6/11*0 


249 


DOT      JOB  TTTUt 

620      OEN.UNE  MECHANIC 


MECHANICS  HELPER 
R.V.  TECHNICIAN 

RV  SERVICE  TECH 

STATION  MECHANIC 

TOtE  BUSTER 

TOE  MECHANIC 
621       AIRPLANE  MECHANIC 

AVIATION  MECH 
623      DECK  HAND  ENGINEER 

MACHINIST 

MARINE  MECHANIC 
625      DIESEL  MECHANIC 

MECHANIC 

SMALL  ENOtNE  REPAIR 

6»       MANAGER,  CUIT  REPORT 
630      MECHANIC  TRAINEE 
633      COMPUTER  SRVC  TECH 

COMPUTER  TfCHNKUN 

SERVICE  TECH 
637      CUSTOMER  SERVEICE  RE 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

HV  AC  TECH 
OS      CENTER  MECHANIC 

rtxrr  mechanic 

OWDE  SETTER 


WILDERNESS  CHEVRON 
SOUND  SUHARUE  RENTON 
ASH  GROVE  CEMENT  CO. 
LP.  AUTO  SERVICE 
5TH  WHEELTRAVEL  HOMES 
COMPLETE  RV. 
SELF-EMPLOYED/M  PROPH 
ROBS  CHEVRON 
EVANS  TIRE 
TIRE  PROS 
ALASKA  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIRLINES 
ISLAND  TUOO  AND  BARDOE 
TODO  SHIPYARD 
MASTER  MARINE 
DELSCHALL  TRUCKING 
DOC  PREEMANS  INC 
BALDWIN*  SON  LAWN  AO 
US  AQUAH  HONDA  KUBOTA 
FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS  PROD 
BOWERS  MACHINE 
OFFICE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 
HEATH  TECNA  AREOSP ACE 
WACHTOR  ELECTRONKS 
JOHNLSCOTT 

ns 

STAEPA 

RET  SPORTING  OOODS  DOT 

AAACPAULT 

SALMON  BAY 


FLAC_HRLY_: 

S7.00 
59.00 
SI3.30 
SS.O0 
S7.50 
S9.00 
$10.00 
$3.50 
S6.25 
$4.25 
SI  3.75 
S  14.46 
110.00 
$7.21 
$11.00 
$12.00 
$13.00 

tt.oo 
$soo 

$10.00 
S7.00 
S7.00 
Sf.55 
$10.00 
$10.00 
SS.47 
$14.00 
$14.00 
112.00 
SI  1.34 


FLAC_STAJtT: 

7/TWl 
1*40 

2/1042 

11/3090 
10/1441 
3/2*2 
2/243 
2/1540 

wn 

1/2742 

i<mm 

12/174 1 
10/2341 

9f\Vt9 
4441 

6/2342 

vim 

6/140 
6/440 
4/1640 
1/2141 
1/140 
7/3042 
S/342 
7/2340 
10/2442 
12/1142 
11/2541 
7/141 
6/641 


251 


250 


DOT      JOl  TITLE 

OS  MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  MECH 
MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC 
MECHANIC 

MECHANICAL  ASSEMBLY 
MUXWMOHT 


REPAIR/CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNICIAN 

TOOL  ROOM  ATTENDANT 

639  INTERIOR  ASSEMBLER 
JOURNEYMAN  MECHANIC 

640  SECOND  SEAT  DRIVER 

651  PRESS  HELPER 
PRESSMAN 

652  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

659  PRINT  TECHNICIAN 

660  CABINETMAKER 

667  PULLER 
669       PROJECT  MANAGER 
679      ASBESTOS  INSPECTOR 
619      Z1ZU  OPERATOR 
691      CABLE  INSTALLER 

PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  HELPER 
699      PRODUCTION  LED 

PRODUCTION  SUP. 


MAC. 

BMW/1URARU 

ROGER'S  MACHINERY  CO  IN 

RAINIER  BREWING  COMP  A 

RAZE  MOLBIL  MECHANICS 

EDERERINC 

SALMON  BAY  STEEL  COMP 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
NAVIN  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
PRECISION  TUNE 
ALASKA  ADUJNES 

AIM  AVIATION 

IEA-LAND  SERVICE,  INC 

CT.  EXPRESS  INC 

EMERALD  CITY  GRAPHKS 

EAGLE  WEB  PRESS 

PETERSBURG  PILOT 

MISTY  MOUNTAIN  MANUFA 

COSTCO 

GENERAL  BUILDERS  SUPPL 
VaUNO  CONSTRUCTION 
WEYERHAUSERTD4BERCO 
MERCER  INDUSTRY 
ENVDtOTECH 
WOOOTAPE 

OENERAL  COMMUN1CATK) 
JAMES  RIVERS  CORP 
CAPITAL  INDUSTRIES 
RR  DONNELLBG  NOR  WEST  I 
EMERY  INC 


HRLY_:  FLAC 

SS.00 
SI0.56 
110.70 
110.00 
SI  3.00 
$12.50 
SI  3.00 
SI3.00 
SI0.00 
S6.00 
S10.00 
M00 
$21.23 
SS.65 
S6.06 
S10.00 
S15.00 
$14  42 
S9.15 
SS.00 
$10.00 
$9.46 
$22.21 
S1S95 
SS.00 
$6.22 
S7.50 

r.« 

SI  1.00 
$10.20 


START: 

1/1390 
1/290 
7/2291 
9/2090 
6/1991 

vim 

7/2291 
7/2291 
3/24/92 
9/1191 
4/3091 
7/1191 
2/2192 
6/490 
t/2091 
7/191 
4/2491 
2/392 
12/1592 
1/1090 
7/2391 
VI 390 
6/490 
9/1090 
4/2293 
12/24/19 
1/1390 
4/1191 
5/393 
9/1691 


26 


25? 


251 


DOT 

70* 


710 
712 


JOB  TITLE 


779 
732 
741 
754 
7*3 


CONTAMINATION  CONTRO 
MACHINIST 
ASSEMBLER  I 
DENTAL  TECHNICIAN 
IJ^  INSPECTOR 
CRAFTSMAN 
LAB  TECHNICIAN 
MANAGER 
OPTICAL  TECH  3 
TECHNICIAN 
COWMUNlCAnONl  SPEC 
FAX  REPAIR 
APPLIANCE  REPAIR 
ASSEMBLER 
SERVICE  TECHNIC  AN 
ASSEMBLY  INSPECTOR 
ASSEMBLY  TECHNICIAN 
COMPUTER  FIELD  TECH 
ELECTRONIC  ASSEMBLY 
LEAD  SERVICE  TECH 
MEDKXAL  EQUIP  yASSMBL 
PROD  INSPECTOR 
COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN 


APPRENTICE  PAINTER 
LAMINATOR 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
WOODWORKER 
WOODWORKINO  TRAINEE 


BIOPHYSICS  INTL 
ROCKET  RESEARCH 
MACHINE  LABORATORY 
HEART  TECHNOLOGY 
PENN  ORTHOHDONTIC  LAB 
B40THYS1CS INTERNATION 
MICRO  SUROJCALL  TECHN 
OENETK  SYSTEMS  CORF 
EVERGREEN  EYE  CENTER 
OROUP  HEALTH  ADMIN  SUP 
ANALYTIC  TECHNOLOOY 
WOETAL  DIRECT  OF  SEATT 
BELL  AND  HOWELL 
SEARS 

BAXTER  SCIENTIFIC  PRODU 
BVEROREEN  MAYTAG 
KORRY  ELECTRONICS 
PIONEER  INDUSTRY 
EOOHEAD  SOTWARE 
COLORTRON1C 
INACOMP  COMPUTER  CENT 
BK)  PHYSICS  INTERN 
TERRA  TECHNOLOOY  CORP 
MJCR08ERV8 

RALLY!  ROADSTEER  ENTE 
LONOPAINTINOCO 
HEATH  TECH  A 
DEE  A  ME  ANTIQUES 
VIRGIL  MARKEE 
OONYEAS  WOODWORKINO 


PLACHRLY_: 

S7.00 
SR3S 
St.M 
$7.00 
KM 
$8.50 
$7.00 
$11.23 
$12.98 
M.CO 
M.70 
$14.90 
$11.00 
$837 
$7.80 
SS.00 
$743 
$3:25 
$8.30 
$800 
$1038 
S8<0 
$7.00 
$11.00 
HM 
$800 
$820 
$8.00 
$4.23 
$7.30 


FLACSTAKT: 
■  12/1*19 

3/490 
J/1 5*0 
471240 
7/3091 
1/240 
5/21*0 
271340 
1/240 
4440 
(440 
3/1341 
8043 
24040 
12/124* 
1/1143 
24340 
104141 
8*90 
84540 
8/140 
8/2843* 
9/1841 
12/441 
10/140 
7/1840 
34341 
2/143 
1/141 
10/440 


27 


252 


dot  joirrrut 

777  MODEL  MAKER 
7*0  UPHOLSTERER 
7S7  SSWER 

*m    fabrication  spec 
production  worker 
sheet  metal  apprent 

•05  SHXPFTTTER 
106  ASSEMBLES, 

MECHANICAL  LEAD  ASSE 

MOLDING  MAKER 

OUTTTTTER-ELEC 

RJOOEft 

SHIP  FITTER 

MflPFnTER 

IHIP7WG  FOREMAN 
•07      BODY  REPAIRER 

BOO  YUAN 
•09  ASSEMBLER 

SCALER 

SHIPPER 

STEELMAKER 

STEEL  WORK  SUPER  V1SO 

WELDCR/FABRKlATiON 
StO  MILLWRIGHT 

WELDER 


MODEL  INSTRUMENT  DEVE 
DURHAM*  UPHOLSTRY 
JENNYS  BACK  TO  NATURE 
INSULATE  INDUSTRIES 
HH  POODS 

SUPERIOR  AIRFREIGHT  HAN 
TODD  SHIPYARD 
PRECISION  AREOfPACE 
KENWORTH 
TAROET  TECH  INC 
MOCRON  PLASTIC  MPO 
BREDA  TRANSPORTATION 
TODD  SHIPYARDS 
UMMARSHIP 
MARCO  SHIPYARD 
PAYNPAK 

ORAYUNE  BUS  TOURS 
MAONOLU  COLLISION  REP 
KENWORTH  TRUCK  CO 
TODD  PACIFIC  SHIPYARDS 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
SALMON  BAY 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
PETE'S  FABRICATION 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL  CO 
MICRON  INDUSTRIES 
ACE  TANK  EQUIPMENT 
NAMCOINC 
RANIER  WELDtNO 
JESSE  ENOINEERINO 


FLAC_HRLY_:  MAC. 

SI  1.54 
SR00 
$5.00 
$*.25 
$7.45 
*.« 
$15.00 
SttO 
$10.10 
Sf.41 
SR50 
$7.00 
$14.00 
$14.00 
$14.00 
$14.99 
$10.50 
$11.00 
$10.07 
f!7.« 
$1100 
$14.21 
$14.00 
$10.00 
$14.11 

$8.00 

$9.50 

S9.S3 
$10.24 
$11.00 


STAKT: 

4/1  Ml 

tn/n 
v\vk 

s/v» 
invn 

11/14*1 
12/11/19 
I  1/3042 

4/2440 

2/1 5^3 
S/141 

4/1943 
11/20/91 

9/1 W0 

</iwi 

iMl 
9/31/92 
S/1241 
4/3041 
7/2441 
S/2441 
5/1341 
1/2143 
9/540 
2*93 
1/2543 
4/3042 


25 


253 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

S19      FITTER  WELDER 

MAINTENANCE  WELDER 
SPOT  WELDER. 
WELDER 


WELDER  HELPER 
WELDER-FITTER 
WFADER-JOURNEY  LEVEL 
WELDER1  HELPER 

522  CABLE  MANAGER 
COMMUNICATION!  TECH 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANT 

523  COMPUTER  TECH 
RADIO  FREQUENCY  TECH 

824  ELECTRICIAN 


GRAHAM  STEEL 
JOROENIEN  STEEL  CO 
LANG  MANUFACTURING 
CAPITAL  INDUSTRIES 
PACIFIC  FISHERMAN  SKIP  B 
TODD  SHIPYARD 
TODD  SHIPYARD 
TRIDENT  SEAFOOD 
THE  BOEING  COMPANY 
SNELSONCO 
CAM  INDUSTRIES 
CHO  BLDG  SYSTEMS  INC 
MID  MOUNTAIN  CONTRACT 
SCHARCH  CONSTRUCTION 
US  WEST  COMMUNICATION 
TELEPHONE  ENGINEER  SER 
US  WEST  COMMUNICATION 
CELLULAR  ONE 
BARBEE  MILLS 
ASHOtOVE  CEKENT 
BOEING 

TODD  PACIFIC  SHIPYARDS 
SUNLOCKINC 
SALMON  BAY 

SEA  CITY  WAST  WATER  UTI 
TODDS  PACIFIC  SHIPYARD 
LLOYDS  ELECTRONIC 
CD!  CORP. 
SALMON  BAY 

LOCAL  U  TflEW  ELECTR1CA 


PLACJ£RLY_: 

SI2J0 
$14,03 
U.69 
SS.43 
$13.13 
SI3.75 
$14.00 
$14.00 
$1«.45 
S19.17 
S10.C3 
SI  3.00 
SI7.00 
S7.00 
S17.00 
$12.30 
S17.30 
$11.*) 
$13.00 
S13.73 
$14.00 
$14.00 
S14.37 
$15.00 
SI  3.00 
SI  3.00 
$13.37 
$1600 
S16.00 
$22.20 


FLAC_STAKT: 

9/13/92 
3/31*0 

10/23*2 
toa  1/5*0 

12/4/S9 
12/5*2 
3/1*93 
10/31/91 
7/15/93 
11/30*2 
6/13/90 
7/1 1*0 
10/20*2 
10/22*>1 
Wf9\ 
10/29/91 
C/1S/91 
10/22/90 
9/11/91 
2/1492 
1/31/91 
4/21/93 
9/30*1 
9/9/91 
3/17/92 
3/13*3 
1/3*1 
5/27*1 
9/1*91 
10/27*2 


2P 


257 


76-387  0-94-9 


254 


DOT      JOB  TITLE 

174  ELECTWCIAN/UAJUNE 

ELECTRONIC  MAINT 
t23       ELECT1UCAL  ASSEMBLER 

ELECTRONIC  ASSEMBLE* 
MARINE  ELECTRICIAN 

S26      DUCT  INSTALLER 
m      MAINT  MECHANIC 
MAINT  TECH 
SERVICE  TECH 
EH       ELECTRONIC  TECH 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNIC! 
FIELD  IER  VICE  TECH 
MAINTENANCE  ELECTR 
»29      ELECTRICAL  MAINT. 
•40  PAINTER 

PAINTER  HELPER 
S49      CONCRETE  PUMP  OFR 
15 1  IRRAOATION 
MO      BOAT  BUILDER 
CARPENTER 

CARPENTER  APPRENTICE 
861  BRICKLAYER 
162  DRIVER 

LABORER 

PIPEFITTER 


Si}      INSULATION  WORKER 


HARRIS  ELECTRONICS 

AUTOMATED  RETAIL  SYSTE 

BREDA  TRANSPORTATION 

BREDA  TRANSPORTATION 

AVETECHOORP 

TODD  SHIPYARD 

TODD  PACIFIC  SHIPYARD 

MERIT  MECHANICAL 

CONTINENTAL  BAKERY 

MERIT  MECHANICAL 

HORIZON  HEATING 

CDf  CORPORATION  WEST 

HARRYS  ELECTRONICS  SER 

THE EXCHANGE 

SALMON  BAY  STEEL 

ROMAC INDUSTIES  INC. 

TAYLORS  AUBURN  AUTO  B 

CRAPTECHINC 

RALPHS  CONCRETE  CO  PU 

HUBERT  LANDSCAPE  SER  VI 

BAYUNER  MARINE  CORP. 

LYDK3  CONSTRUCTION  INC 

WEYERHAEUSER  15S 

SALMON  BAY  STEEL 

KEYTRUCXINO 

CITY  OP  KENT 

POSS  MARITIME 

TODD  SHIFTY  ARDS 

OREOORY  AND  COOK  CONS 

BOULTON  INSULATION  CO 


FLAC_HRLY_:  rLAC_STAKT: 

St  153  7/W1 

$1X01  1/31*2 

$7.00  2/7*0 

$S00  1/31/90 

$6.23  3**0 

$13.54  lt**2 

si4.oo  vi*3 

St.  50  1/16*2 

si4.oo  1/27*2 

$10.00  »  6/24*1 

$10.00  1/13*2 

$».2J  9/3*1 

U.TQ  6/1  WW 

$6.30  12/17/90 

$13.00  7/21/91 

$1Z30  3/29/91 
$11.30  3/7/91 
$10.00  S/2/90 

$10.00  3/lS*0 

$10.00  S/J9/90 

$11.30  4/22*1 

$11.74  4725*0 
»90  1/20*2 
$1533  6/1/91 
$9.00  2/14*2 
$11.00  3/1*3 
$13.63  3/13*3 
$14.00  3*2*3 
$19.73  S/13/92 

$11.23  12/10*2 
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DOT      JOB  TITLE 

S66  ROOFER 

•69  BOTTLE 

CARPENTER'S  HELPER 
CONSTRUCTION  WORKER 

FLAOOER 
LABORER 

LABORER,  STEEL  CO  AT 
LABOREXiCARPEKTRY 
LABORER/CONST. 
SHEET  METAL  LABORER 
SURVEYOR  HELPER 
S91       DOCK  WORKER 

MAINTENANCE 
199  BLDOMAINT 

CHIMNEY  ROOF  RESTORE 
DIESEL  TRUCK  MECH 
LOCK*  DAM  OPER 
MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
MAINTENANCE  PERSON 

MAINTENANCE  REPAIR 
MAINTENANCE  TECH 
MAINTENANCE  WORKER 
PLANT  ENO  IN  EER 


ROBERTS  RAPID  ROOfINO 
INTERSTATE  ROOFING 
O.  HELLEMAN  BREWING  CO 
DEE  LEE  HOMES 
BRJCKLAND  CONSTRUCTK) 
JOHN  BROWN  OONSTRUCn 
MAX JKUNEY 
CONSTRUCTION  ASSOCIAT 
COMMERCIAL  STRUCTURES 
ACE  OALVANIZZNO 
CACHE  SYSTEMS  INC 
MANPOWER  WTERNATTON 
SKTLFAB 

GEO  DIMENSIONS 
WASHINGTON  STATE  FERRI 
YELLOW  FREIGHT  SYSTEM 
ORAHAM  STEEL  CORP. 
SNOHOMISH  SCHOOL  DIST 
O  HEATER  NW  CHIMNEY  SW 
HANSON  BROS  WO  VINO  *  S 
US  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENOINE 
G.RA.N.  INC 
ELUOT  BAY  MARINA 
CAMP  BERACHAH  CHRIST. 
ACME  POULTRY 
SEATTLE  PACKAGING  CORP 
CONTINENTAL  CONDOMTNI 
CAMPFTRE  BOYS  A  OIRLS 
NTTZE  ST  AO  EN  AND  CO.  INC 
MERCER  INDUSTRIES 


?LAC_HRLV_: 

S10.00 
S10.00 
$14.39 
$7.30 
17.00 
$10.00 
S10.71 
$4.30 
S9.10 
$$.96 
St.  SO 
SI  0.42 
St.  JO 
SS.00 
SS.73 
S  12.13 
$14.00 
$5.00 
SS.00 
SI  1.30 
SI  1. 00 
SS.00 
$10.00 
$6.92 
SS.63 
$11.00 
17.30 
$1130 
$10.12 
$21.00 


PXAC_START: 

2/S*0 

tnv9i 

3/20*1 
t/S/90 
4*3*0 
9/24*0 
(09/90 
1/3093 

mxm 

9/9*1 
3/1690 
109/91 
7/23/91 
9/490 
6/3*0 
10/13*1 
7/17*1 
1/1*0 
9/6*0 
9/13/19 
6/11*0 
3/31*1 
4/2*2 
t/l*l 
2/3*90 
7fl*l 
7/2S*2 
7/3*1 
6/3*1 
9/4*0 
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DOT      JOB  TTXLX 

t9»      PROJECT  MANAGER 
TTADa  H1JTLVA1NT 

uttuty  worker 

904  commercial  truck  wu 

DRIVER 

LONO  HAUL  TRUCK  DR 

905  DELIVERY  DRIVER 
DRIVER 


DRIVER/LABORER 
FURNITURE  MOVER 
INBOUND  SUPERVISOR 
LITTLE  VAN  DRIVER 
TRUCK  DRIVER 


TRUCK  DRIVER  OPER 


CHEM  PROOF  ■ 

ECHO  GLEN  CHILDREN?  HO 

AMOC1ATEOOROCERR  INC 

OURDON  TRUCKINO  INC 

TRANSCO 

ROADWAY  P  ACKAGtNO  fYl 

C.T.  EXPRESS  INC 

NORTHWEST  TRAILER  PAR 

OAK  HARBOR  FREJOKT  UN 

LENON  FACRTNO  CO 

UNTTED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

METRO  HAUUNO  INC 

ERNST  HARDWARE  STORE 

ABF  FREK3HT  SYSTEM  INC 

ARCHER  CONSTRUCTION 

NFCORP 

PtE  NATIONAL 

PIONEER  HUMAN  SERVICES 

SWOT  TRANSPORTATION  C 

PACtPK  PACKAOINO  SUPPL 

REDDAWAY 

VDCINO  PREWHT 

DARJOOLD  ICECREAM 

SMERJOAS 

LEE  *  EASTER  TANK  LINES 
ASSOCIATED  OROCERS 
SCHNEIDER  NATIONAL 
ABF  ntOOHT  LINES 
SALMON  BAY  SAND  A  ORA 
UNttOURCE 


FLAC_HRLY_:  FIAC 

$15.*2 

UM 

S&25 
S  10.00 
SI  3.75 
SI  0.00 
SR00 
$10.00 
S  10.00 
$11.42 
$11.50 
$12.00 
$14.93 
$10.00 

$7.72 
$15.31 

$R00 

«.o 

SROO 

SR50 

SRC0 

$9.45 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$1250 
$13.44 

•923 


START: 

10/17/90 

i/ivw 

10/17/91 
WW 
4/30/92 
W91 
«3/90 

vim 

7/30*0 
10/1 S/90 
10/22/91 
2/1  <A2 
ZOJ/92 
9/2S/92 
1/4/M 
J/3v90 
VIJ^O 
10/1/91 
4V7/90 
V34V90 
7/17/90 
t*91 
«Mfl 
4/M>91 
3/20/90 
(/1SV90 
C/10/91 
7/4/90 
1/341 
VI 491 
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DOT      JOB  TTTUC 

5<K  QARBAGEMAN 
TRUCK  DRIVER 


910  DRIVER 
FRDvOHT  HANDLER 

911  DECKHAND 
OtLER 

912  MAINTENONR 

SR.  RAMP  CONTROLLER 

913  BUS  DRIVER 


BUS  DRIVER  F/T 

DOCK/DRIVER 

DRIVER 

SCHOOL  BUS  DRIVER 
VAN  DRIVER 

914  BUS  DRIVER 
MACHINE  OPER 

915  BUIUXNO  MAINTENANCE 
EQUIP  SERWKR 
FARKINO  LOT  ATTEND  AN 

919  CLEANER 

DELIVERY  DRIVER 
DRIVER 


US  DISPOSAL  SERVICE 
PHARMACUTK  AL  CORP  OF 
EMERY  AIR  PRIEOHT 
BASZII.E  METALS 
LANG  MA.VUPACTURINO 
UNTVOf  WA 

COLD  MOUNTAIN  MCE  CO. 
PACIFIC  ALASKA  FORWARD 
WA  STATE  FERRY 
NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNK> 
ALASKA  ADULZNES 
PORT  OF  SEATTLE 
LAID  LAW 

LAID  LAW  TRANSIT  INC 
3  A/EDJ  TRANSIT 
GREYHOUND 
METRO 

P.LE  NATIONWIDE  INC 
METRO  TRANSIT 
LAIDLAW  TRANSIT  INC 
NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE  IN 
D.ART. 

HKJHLINE  SCHOOL  DISTRIC 

DARK30LD  DADtY 

CITY  OF  SEATTLE 

METRO 

HERTZ 

RAINIER  PRESSURE  SERVK 
KDCU  TAKE  DENTAL  LAB 
AVIS 


PiACJB«LY_: 

$13.75 
S7.50 
$9.00 
S9.00 
$9.30 
SI  1.19 
$7.37 
$R9* 
$9.00 
$10.00 
SI  3.3* 
S11.4S 
£3.23 
$3.23 
$7.30 
$7.30 
S10.S2 
$13.43 
S10.S2 
$337 
$3.19 
$7.30 
$9.30 
S15.il 
$9.24 
210.43 
$5.30 
$30.00 
M.30 
$4.23 


PXACSTAKT: 

3/3/90 

12/1390 

4/S91 
1/14/11 

mm 

12/2490 
4/2491 
4/2491 
5/3/90 
10/141 
4/591 
S/1991 
\  0.10*0 
1/21/91 

\onm 

S/ll/90 
7/27/90 

V490 
4V31/91 
11/13/S9 
S/14/90 

9/3-92 
1/1W3 
4/1092 
3/19/90 

5/191 
S/1S/92 
5/11/92 
10/12/92 
9/2490 
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DOT  JOITTTLX 

919  otivntAXuvnY 

r»       LEAD  PERSON 

m*x*ine  operator 

F'jCKAGER 

PACKAGER  BOTTLER 
PACKER 
Ml      CHASSIS  YARD  LOFT  DR 


CRANE  OPERATOR 


CRANE  TECHNICIAN 
PORK  LIFT  OPER 
FC4UCLIPT  OPERATOR 
HEAVY  MACHINE  OPER 
HOOKTENDER 
LOOOER-HOOK  TENDER 
MO*.  SAFETY  A  HEALTH 
WOOER 

SAW/CRANE  OPER 
SHIPHNO  CRANE  OPER 
WAREHOUSE  PERSON 

«2      DOCK  WORKER 

DRIVER/LABORER 

STOCKER 

SUPERVISOR 


PUOET  SOUND  ELECTRIC 
ACME  POULTRY 

ui  post  office 

OBERTO  SAUSAGE  CO 
CONTAINER  CORP  OP  AVER 
RAINIER  BREWERY 
DARWOLD 

CONTAINER  CARE  INC 
SALMON  BAY 
SALMON  BAY 
JOROENSON  STEEL  COUP A 
SEAPORT  STEEL 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
SEATTLE  GRAIN  St  HOIST  C 
TAHECOINC 
MIKRON 

NTTZE  STAOEN  A  CO  INC 
MORIARY  LOGGING  CO 
WALKER  AND  DAUGHTERS 
UNIVERSITY  MECH  CONTR 
TODD  SHIPYARD 
TOOD  SHIPYARD 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
SALMON  BAY  STEEL 
MANPOWER 

THE  RECTOR  CONSTRUCTN 
PAE 

CASCADE  CONTAINER  COR 

COSTCO 

ANR 


FLAC_HHLY_: 

SR43 
tIM 
S3.50 
St.SO 
S14.3* 
tKM 

moo 

Jio.a 

SHOO 
SP.SS 
S  14.00 
S13JS 
S13.00 
SIO.00 
S7.30 
S10.1S 
SIS.00 
JI3.00 


SHOO 


SI  LOO 
SILK 
S10.K 

wam 

S13.43 

*.oo 

SS.17 
J1I.73 


PLAC.STAMT: 
mm 

5AW1 

V9m 
warn 
4/14*0 

VW9Q 
4/4*0 

C/17AI 

12/1W0 
7M191 
7'iWl 
'.0OW1 
J 1/1690 
C/1A9I 
7/1091 
4/1  WO 
J/2WI 

s/iwi 
wv» 

4717/91 
7/L91 
40391 
3/»9I 
3/1  WO 
W1SV91 
7/1  Wl 
Sv7/*> 
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DOT      JOB  TITLE 

929       WAREHOUSE  MANAGER 
990  BLDQMAINTMBCH 
BUILD4NO  ENGINEER 
OPERATINO  ENODfEER 

SERVICE  MANAGER 

932  DISPATCHER 
MACHINIST 

9M      UTILITY  WORKER 

933  MATERIAL  COLLECTOR 
METER  READER 
PLANT  ATTENDANT 
UTOJTY  WORKER 
WASTE  WATER  TECH 

972  SCANNER  OPER 

973  TYPESETTER 

976      ENLARGEMENT  PRINTER 
LITHOGRAPHER 
PHOTO  FINISHING 
PRINT  PROOF  PERSON 


PICKER  INTL 
VETERANS  ADMIN  HOST 
HORIZON  PRC*  MOUNT 
MOUNT  ST  VINCENT  NURSI 
CABRINI  HOSPITAL 
COPPERS  HOME  CENTER 
SEATTLE  CTTY  UOHT 
DUWAMttH  SHIPYARD  INC 
METRO 

NORTHWEST  RECOVERY  SY 
HK3HUNE  WATER 
METRO  WASTE  WATER  WP 
METRO  WASTEWATER  TRE 
LYNNWOOD  WATER  TREAT 
LASER  DXAOES 
DOUOLAS  PRINTING 
BOEING  PHOTO  SERVICES 
UNION  PRINTINO 
ULTRAPRINT  PHOTO  LAB 
PACIFIC  COLOR 


PLAC_HRLY_:  FLACJSTART: 

S10J0  IKE9A0 

J1X51  7/W90 

S10.00  4/1/90 
S14.13 

S13.40  4/3*1 

$12.00  VU92 

si03«  10/2*90 

$12.01  10/15/90 

siiu  wn 

J<.50  12/23/91 

$10.20  6/6/91 

S9.17  9/24/90 

J11.37  VXV91 

$14.00  2/1490 

S13.50  1/4OT 

29.13  t/7/19 

$7.26  J/2S/90 

16.50  12/2142 

$7.00  4/5*0 
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Chairman  Williams.  The  time  of  the  gentlelady  is  expired.  We 
will  do  a  second  round  so  the  gentlelady  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  beyond  five  minutes,  but  for  the  first  time  let's  limit  the  first 
round  to  five  minutes  as  we  did  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Klink. 

Mr.  Klink.  Admiral,  first  of  all,  I  had  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I 
missed  your  testimony.  I  have  read  through  it  briefly,  so  if  I  cover 
something  you  talked  about  before,  I  apologize. 

Let  me  ask  you,  one  of  the  things — I  am  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  We  have  Westinghouse  Electric,  and  they  do  a  lot  of  business 
with  the  Navy.  We  have  subcontractors  left  over  from  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Not  only  are  we  concerned  with  job  dislocation,  but  we  are 
interested  in  the  area  of  skills  dislocation. 

What  happens — where  do  you  find  these  skills  once  we  take 
these  people  from  those  jobs  to  other  jobs?  That  is  wr  ,  conversion 
to  me  is  so  important.  Am  I  off  the  mark  with  that? 

Admiral  Watkins.  I  am  not  sure  I  addressed  this  earlier.  I  be- 
lieve I  did. 

I  certainly  brought  up  the  issue  that  has  been  in  existence  for 
many,  many  years,  particularly  in  the  last  decade  when  we  began 
to  realize  that  the  face  of  the  workforce  was  changing  in  terms  of 
skill  needs,  significantly  changing,  and  that  we  had  to  keep  up 
with  technology  and  that  companies  were  going  to  let  off  workers 
due  to  automation,  introduction  of  robotics  and  so  forth,  and  that 
we  needed  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  we  were  going  to  do  to  relo- 
cate and  retrain  and  educate  the  workers  in  these  skills. 

We  talk  about  the  air  frame  industry.  I  dealt  with  a  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  one  of  the  major  defense  suppliers  not  long  ago.  He  is 
trying  to  determine  what  to  do  with  the  real  estate  given  up  due  to 
the  close-down  of  a  major  air  facility  where  we  made  defense  air- 
craft. The  facility  has  $100  million  liability  for  environment  resto- 
ration liability  and  waste  management. 

That  is  rampant  throughout  the  Defense  Department,  and  it  is  at 
contractor-operated  government  facilities.  It  is  just  not  a  small 
issue.  It  is  a  major  growth  industry.  In  the  Department  of  Energy 
alone,  we  are  now  spending  over  $6  billion  a  year.  It  is  a  five-year 
program,  so  it  is  a  total  of  $30  billion. 

I  think  that  is  trivial  relative  to  what  is  possible  in  the  entire 
defense,  military  industrial  complex.  I  notice  the  latest  estimates  I 
saw  were  $24  billion  a  year  for  defense  other  than  DOE  for  clean- 
up. I  think  that  that  is  probably  low  and  needs  to  be  addressed. 

So  who  best  but  the  Boeing  skilled  workers,  the  Lockheed  skilled 
workers  and  others  to  help  out  in  that  regard?  That  is  not  a  one- 
for-one  replacement,  and  I  understand  that.  But  it  is  a  major 
growth  industry  where  Federal  funds  are  being  dedicated  to  this, 
the  Super  Fund  sites  and  so  forth,  and  we  don't  have  the  people  to 
do  that. 

We  have  a  lot  of  rhetoric  and  a  lot  of  talkers,  but  very  few  people 
actually  know  how  to  clean  up  this  stuff.  It  is  not  simple.  Neither 
is  the  technology  simple.  So  we  have  to  retrain  these  workers  who 
are  best  at  building  aircraft  to  go  back  and  say,  okay,  I  know  what 
special  heavy  metals  are.  I  have  dealt  with  them.  I  know  where  to 
find  them.  And  I  will  help  in  the  cleanup,  but  I  have  to  be  trained 
and  educated  in  that  area. 
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I  believe  that  is  where  the  military  training  facilities  can  come 
into  play  because  they  have  the  same  problem.  They  have  to  deal 
with  PCBs  and  all  the  other  things  that  everyone  else  has  to  deal 
with.  I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  growth  industry  there. 

I  think  the  transportation  sector  with  the  new  transportation 
strategy — the  Congress  passed  a  rather — very  fine  bill  a  couple 
yeai-s  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  another  area  where  we  can 
focus.  What  are  the  skills  needed  to  carry  out  the  various  pro- 
grams? 

So  I  think  there  is  a  need  to  look  at  the  growth  areas.  One  of  the 
Chairman's  comments  earlier  was  we  wanted  to  look  at  growth 
areas  in  Federal  spending.  I  believe  you  have  two  right  there.  Cer- 
tainly the  environmental  restoration  and  waste  management  is 
critical,  and  we  do  not  need  postdoctorals  for  that. 

At  Hanford,  we  have  a  growth  industry  there,  and  we  are  doing 
no  defense  work.  We  have  been  shut  down  for  two  years.  The  man- 
power demands  are  going  up,  and  the  investment  is  going  up  to 
over  a  billion  a  year  now.  It  is  the  most  contaminated  site,  and  we 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  take  the  skills  in  the  Washington 
region  and  make  sure  they  are  utilized  in  Hanford.  First,  the  Han- 
ford employees,  but,  in  addition,  there  are  going  to  have  to  be 
others. 

But  there  is  a  piece  of  good  news,  and  that  is  that  we  are  tiying 
to  clean  up,  and  we  need  the  skills.  So  there  is  an  area  for  defense 
workers  to  migrate  over  into  something  very  useful  now. 

Mr.  Klink.  Conversely,  Admiral,  in  case  of  a  national  emergency 
those  workers  would  be  available  and  still  know  how  to  manufac- 
ture aircraft  and  so  on.  That  is  one  of  my  worries. 

Admiral  Watkins.  My  worry  is  that,  too,  Mr.  Klink.  And  what  I 
did  in  my  testimony  is  say,  look,  if  we  have  unique  skills  we  want 
to  keep  in  what  I  call  the  industrial  base  reserves  so  unique  we 
have  to  watch  them,  then  let's  call  them  that. 

We  do  it  in  the  military.  The  uniformed  member  is  in  the  re- 
serve, and  they  are  called  up.  We  know  who  they  are,  how  they  are 
maintaining  skills.  So  let's  let  the  Defense  Department  tell  us  what 
unique  skills  do  you  need  to  maintain  in  the  industrial  base,  at 
least  for  a  few  years,  have  them  affiliate  and  pay  them  a  modest 
amount.  But  something  like  an  industrial  base  call-up  reserve. 

I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  just  think  we  need  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  it.  And  also  those  workers  would  appreciate  that.  They  like  to 
work  in  defense,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  they  will  want 
to  go  back  to  defense  work  if  they  can. 

So  this  will  give  them  a  place  in  the  sun  if  there  is  something 
special.  They  are  skilled,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  tabs  on  them 
because  they  are  important  to  us. 

Mr.  Klink.  Mr.  Bischak,  I  apologize.  I  didn't  hear  your  testimony 
either.  But  one  of  the  areas  that  may  relate  to  what  I  am  talking 
to  the  Admiral  about,  how  do  we  get  this  technology — we  spent 
these  tens  of  billions  on  technology.  How  do  we  get  it  into  the 
workforce? 

Again,  we  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of  iss  ^es — NAFTA  being  one  of 
the  issues — but  we  realize  on  a  wage  basis  we  cannot  compete  with 
a  lot  of  other  countries,  not  only  Mexico,  on  a  productivity  base. 
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veiyeweClTntrieS'  WOrkGrS  °an  Pr0dU°e  and  trained  to  Produ<* 
*to?£  ^HeVe  th^  °UvrT  technology  base  is  the  thing  that  will  rive 

'aaibS^StS^  ef^rienCf  fr0rtl  corporations  who  have  actu- 
ate fhf??k£i  of  diversification  and  conversion  process  indi- 
S?n£nL?  T  C6^tam  keyL  steps  that  have  t0  taken.  One  is 
hZl ?g     ?nd,en£neers,who  are  dedicated  to  defense  work  and 

the  cost  !ndnn^  r,°  th%WTk  demanded  ^  the  commercial  sector 
the  cost  and  quality-control  norms  that  are  prevalent  in  the  com 
mercia  sector,  are  not  similar  at  all  to  what  the  defense  sectorTn  a 
SnP^volTeVdirinnme  PerformanceMiriven  environment  have 

One  of  the  key  things  that  remains  unexploited  in  the  defense 
conversion  package  that  was  passed  last  year  is  to  put  together  The 

^cSjjfi^*™*?*  COnSOrtia  t0  facilitate  the  retrain^g  of 
dedicated  defense  workers,  particularly  the  managers  who  have 
few  occupational  prospects  because  they  have  teen  working  S 

St  35 :atlC  Hr7uirT/l!tS  °f  the  PentaSon-  They  have  the  big 
gest  problem  and  I  would  be  interested  in  about  the  white  collar 
experiences  that  some  of  the  local  officials  have  dealt  S  on  tE 

the  bUestSem"  MkS  ™  ^  to  have 

On  the  technology  end,  the  engineers— for  example,  Hughes  Cor- 

uT°e^nfJTd  tHf  eTneG?  haVe  to  reorienSdto  es2n- 
™llJT  f°r ,cost /nd  quality  controls  in  the  commercial 
market  as  opposed  to  performance.  These  are  absolutely  key,  along 
with  having  strategic  orientation  defining  technology  competencies 
in  emerging  and  growing  markets,  that  the  firm  is  not  going  tc  5 
w"ff vin?ha  ifeW  e"vlronmuent  but  exploiting  this  expertise.  These 

T  if-  T      yS  °  doing  the  technology  transfers. 

1  think  one  thing  missing  from  the  puzzle  is  tax  incentives  to 
lower  the  entry  barriers  into  commercial  sectors  for  esSaHy  dt 
fense  firms  trying  to  convert,  because  there  are  entry  costs,  retool- 
ing costs  and  retraining  costs. 

Mr.  Klink.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  Ms.  Woolsey 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you  for  this  wonderful  information.  I  have 

^oTr^ffi'ha^  WHat  1  W°Uld  Uke  to  d°  18  teH  you  about 
I  think,  Mr.  Tetro,  you  talked  about  the  administration  bringing 
us  the  program  to  help  formulate  all  of  what  will  go  on.  I  have  two 
proposals  that  I  hope  can  be  part  of  the  administration's  proposal, 
and  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  go  over  them  briefly  withvou 
and  have  you  know  if  we  don't  have  time  to  talk  about  it  fully 
today  I  would  hke-I  would  like  to  prepare  and  present  to  each  of 
you  our  proposals  and  get  your  feedback  on  it. 
[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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103d  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2788 


To  amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  pronde  for  the 

of  standards  to  ensure  long-tern,  eeonom.c  ^^^.^^TuZ 
in  adult  training  programs  carried  out  under  part  A  of  t.tle  II  of 
that  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
July  28, 1993 

Ms.  WOOLSEY  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ijabor 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  standards  to  ensure  long-term  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  for  participants  in  adult  training 
programs  carried  out  under  part  A  of  title  II  of  that 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Self-Sufficiency  Stand- 

5  ardAct". 

6  SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

7  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
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(1)  the  principle  objective  of  programs  under 
part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  is  to  move  economically 
disadvantaged  adults  into  permanent,  unsubsidized 
employment  that  pays  a  wage  that  enables  such 
adults  to  achieve  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency 
for  themselves  and  their  dependents; 

(2)  current  measures  of  success  of  such  pro- 
grams do  not  accurately  assess  the  degree  to  which 
participants  achieve  long-term  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency; 

(3.)  in  order  to  ensure  that  such  programs  re- 
sult in  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  for  par- 
ticipants, performance  standards  must  focus  both  on 
the  wage  and  benefits  a  participant  receives  relative 
to  the  participant's  family  size  and  needs,  and  on 
the  duration  and  stability  of  the  participant's  em- 
ployment; and 

(4)  the  wage  and  benefits  needed  to  achieve 
long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  will  vary  by  fam- 
ily size  and  local  market  conditions^governing  prices 
of  essential  goods  and  services, 
(b)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  use  of 
local  economic  self-sufficiency  standards  tables  to  ac- 
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1  curately  measure  the  effectiveness  of  adult  training 

2  programs  carried  out  under  part  A  of  title  II  of  the 

3  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1601  et 

4  seq.);  and 

5  (2)  to  provide  grants  to  States  to  develop  dem- 

6  onstration  and  exemplary  programs  to  increase  the 

7  number  of  participants  under  such  programs  who 

8  are  trained  and  placed  in  jobs  that  yield  long-term 

9  economic  self-sufficiency  using  the  local  economic 

10  self-sufficiency  standards  tables. 

1 1  SEC.  3.  DEFINITION  OF  ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

12  Section  4  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 

13  U.S.C.  1503)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 

14  ing  new  paragraph: 

15  "(41)    The    term    Economic  self-sufficiency* 

16  means  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  meet  the  follow- 

17  ing  basic  needs  for  the  individual  and  such  individ- 

18  ual's  family: 

19  "(A)  Housing. 

20  "(B)  Child  care. 

21  "(C)  Adult  dependent  care. 

22  "(D)  Food. 

23  "(E)  Transportation. 

24  "(F)  Health  care. 

25  "(G)  Work-related  expenses.". 
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1  SEC,  4,  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

2  STANDARDS    FOR    ADULT    TRAINING  PRO- 

3  GRAMS. 

4  (a)  In  General.— Section  106(b)  of  sueh  Aet  (29 

5  U.S.C.  1516(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 

6  lowing  new  paragraph: 

7  "(9)  Economic  self-sufficiency  standards 

8  for  adult  programs. — 

9  "(A)  Formula  developed  by  the  sec- 

10  RETARY. — (i)(I)  Not  later  than  6  months  after 

11  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 

12  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and  publish  in  the 

13  Federal  Register  a  proposed  formula  which 

14  measures  the  minimum  amount  of  wages  and 

15  employment  benefits  that  a  participant  enrolled 

16  in  a  program  under  part  A  of  title  II  should  re- 

17  eeive  after  termination  from  sueh  program  to 

18  ensure  the  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency 

19  .  of  sueh  participant. 

20  "(II)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  public 

21  review  and  comment  of  the  proposed  formula 

22  described  in  subclause  (I)  within  the  60-day  pe- 

23  riod  beginning  on  the  date  such  formula  is  pub- 

24  lishcd  in  the  Federal  Register.  Not  later  than 

25  4  months  after  the  end  of  such  60-day  period, 
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1  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and  publish  in  the 

2  Federal  Register  a  final  formula. 

3  "(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  base  the  formula 

4  described  in  clause  (i)  on  appropriate  factors, 

5  which  shall  include — 

6  "(I)  the  participants  family  size  and 

7  composition,  including  the  number  and  age 

8  of  dependent  adults  and  children; 

9  "(II)  100  percent  of  the  average  hous- 

10  ing  costs,  which  shall  be  based  on  the  fair 

1 1  market  rental  in  effect  for  the  market  area 

12  in  which  the  participant  resides,  as  estab- 

13  lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 

14  Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 

15  8(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 

16  1937; 

17  "(III)  100  percent  of  the  average 

18  child  care  costs  (differentiated  by  the  age 

19  of  each  child),  which  may  be  based  on  the 

20  actual  cost  of  such  care  established  under 

21  section  402(g)(l)(C)(i)(I)  the  Social  Secu- 

22  rity  Act  or  the  applicable  local  market  rate 

23  established  under  clause  (ii)  of  such  sec- 

24  tion; 
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1  "{TV)   100  percent  of  the  average 

2  adult  dependent  care  costs,  which  may  be 

3  based  on  local  surveys  or  the  local  average 

4  of  such  costs; 

5  "(V)   100   percent  of  the  average 

6  health  care  costs,  which  shall  include  costs 

7  incurred  for  full  family  health  care  cov- 

8  erage   (including  premiums,  deductibles, 

9  and  co-payments),  and  which  may  be  based 

10  on  local  surveys  or  the  local  average  of 

1 1  such  costs; 

12  "(VI)   100  percent  of  the  average 

13  transportation  costs,  which  may  be  based 

14  on  local  surveys  or  the  local  average  of 

15  such  costs; 

16  "(VII)  100  percent  of  the  food  costs, 

17  which  shall  be  equal  to  V3  of  the  official 

18  poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of 

19  Management  and  Budget,  and  revised  an- 

20  nually  in  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of 

21  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

22  1981  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2));  and 

23  "(VIII)  100  percent  of  the  average 

24  work-related  costs,  which  shall  include  the 
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1  cost  of  uniforms,  tools,  and  other  appro- 

2  priate  work-related  costs. 

3  "(in)  The  Secretary  shall  also  designate, 

4  from  among  the  needs  identified  through  the 

5  needs  assessment  conducted  under  this  Act, 

6  those  needs  which  shall  be  used  by  a  service  de- 

7  livery  area  to  develop  the  summary  needs  table 

8  under  section  104(b)(14)(B). 

9  "(B)  Local  economic  self-sufficiency 

10  STANDARDS  TABLES  DEVELOPED  BY  SERVICE 

1 1  delivery   areas. — (i)    Not   later   than  12 

12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 

13  publishes  the  final  formula  in  the  Federal  Reg- 

14  ister  under  subparagraph  (A)(i)(II),  each  serv- 

15  ice  delivery  area  shall,  in  accordance  with  such 

16  formula,  develop  and  submit  to  Jthe  Governor  a 

17  local  economic  self-sufficiency  standards  table 

18  which  measures  the  minimum  amount  of  wages 

19  and  employment  benefits  that  a  participant  en- 

20  rolled  in  a  program  under  part  A  of  title  II  in 

21  such  area  should  receive  after  termination  from 

22  such  program  to  ensure  the  long-term  economic 

23  self-sufficiency  of  such  participant, 

24  "(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 

25  assistance  to  States  and  service  delivery  areas 
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1  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  service  deliv- 

2  ery  areas  to  develop  the  local  economic  self-suf- 

3  ficiency  standards  tables  under  clause  (i). 

4  "(C)  Approval  and  disapproval,  op 

5  table. — (i)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 

6  date  on  which  the  Governor  receives  a  local  eco- 

7  nomic  self-sufficiency  standards  table  submitted 

8  by  a  service  delivery  area  under  subparagraph 

9  (B)(i),  the  Governor  shall  review  such  table  and 

10  approve  or  disapprove  such  table  in  accordance 

1 1  with  this  subparagraph. 

12  "(ii)  The  Governor  shall  approve  each  local 

13  economic  self-sufficiency  standards  table  only 

14  if— 

15  "(I)  such  table  accounts  for  the  full 

16  range  of  variations  of  family  size  and  com- 

17  position  described  in  subclause  (I)  of  sub- 

18  paragraph  (A)(ii); 

19  "(II)  such  table  accounts  for  100  per- 

20  cent  of  each  of  the  costs  described  in 

21  subclauses  (II)  through  (VIII)  of  subpara- 

22  graph  (A)(ii); 

23  "(III)  the  methodology  used  to  deter- 

24  mine  such  costs  accurately  represent  such 

25  costs;  and 
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1  "(IV)  such  table  complies  with  all 

2  other  provisions  of  the  formula  developed 

3  by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A). 

4  "(Hi)  If  the  Governor  determines  that  the 

5  table  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  clause 

6  (ii)  or  is  otherwise  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory, 

7  the  Governor  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  period 

8  referred  to  in  clause  (i) — 

9  "(I)  notify  the  service  delivery  area  of 

10  the  reasons  for  the  failure  to  approve  the 

1 1  table; 

12  "(II)  notify  the  service  delivery  area 

13  that  the  table  may  be  resubmitted  during 

14  the  period  referred  to  in  subclause  (III); 

15  and 

16  "(HI)  permit  the  service  delivery  area 

17  to  resubmit  a  corrected  or  amended  table 

18  during  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  no- 

19  tification  under  this  clause. 

20  "(iv)  The  Governor  shall  review  and  ap- 

21  prove   or   disapprove   any  table  resubmitted 

22  under  clause  (iii)  beginning  before  the  expira- 

23  tion  of  the  30-day  period  beginning  upon  such 

24  resubmission. 
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1  "(D)  Annual  updates.— Each  service  de- 

2  livery  area  shall  update  the  local  economic  self- 

3  sufficiency  standards  table  developed  by  such 

4  area  on  an  annual  basis  and  shall  submit  to  the 

5  Governor  a  description  of  the  updated  version 

6  of  such  table." 

7  (b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph  (3)  of 


8  section  106(b)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1516(b)(3))  is 

9  amended  by  striking  "The  Secretary"  and  inserting  "In 

10  addition  to  the  standards  under  local  economic  self-suffi- 

1 1  ciency  standards  tables  developed  pursuant  to  paragraph 

12  (9),  the  Secretary". 

13  SEC.  5.  PROHIBITION  OF  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO  SERVICE 


14  DELIVERY  AREAS  THAT  DO  NOT  HAVE  IN  EF- 

15  FECT  AN  APPROVED  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  SELF- 

1 6  SUFFICIENCY  STANDARDS  TABLE. 

17  (a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106(b) 

18  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1516(b)(7))  is  amended— 

19  (1)  by  striking  "From  funds  available"  and  in- 

20  serting  "(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  from 

21  funds  available"; 

22  (2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  sub- 

23  paragraph  (D)  as  subclauses  (I)  and  (II),  respec- 

24  tively; 
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1  (3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  through 

2  (E)  of  such  paragraph  as  clauses  (i)  through  (v),  re- 

3  .  spectively;  and 

4  (4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 

5  paragraph:  i* 

6  "(B)  A  Governor  shall  not  award  incentive 

7  grants  for  programs  under  part  A  of  title  II  to  serv- 

8  ice  delivery  areas  that  do  not  have  in  effect  a  local 

9  economic  self-sufficiency  standards  table  approved 

10  under  paragraph  (9)(C). 

11  (b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments  made  by 

12  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  2  years  after  the  date  of 

1 3  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

14  SEC.  6.  INCLUSION  OF  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFI- 

15  CIENCY  STANDARDS  TABLE  AND  RELATED 

1 6  REPORTS  IN  JOB  TRAINING  PLAN. 

17  (a)  Local  Economic  Self-Sufficiency  St^nd- 

18  ards  Table.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  104(b)(5)  of 

19  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1514(b)(5)(B))  is  amended  by  insert- 

20  ing     including  the  local  economic  self-sufficiency  stand- 

21  ards  table  developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(9)  of  such 

22  section"  after  "section  106". 

23  (b)  Annual  Reports.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 

24  104  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1514(b))  is  amended— 
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(1)  in  paragraph  (12),  by  striking  and"  and 
inserting  a  semi-colon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (13),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  procedures  for  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  which 
shall  include — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  each  participant  who 
has  completed  training  under  a  program  carried 
out  under  part  A  of  title  II  in  the  service  deliv- 
ery area,  information  relating  to — 

"(i)  the  type  and  amount  of  services 
provided  to  such  participant  under  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(ii)  the  subsequent  employment  of 
the  participant,  where  appropriate,  includ- 
ing the  amount  of  wages  and  employment 
benefits  received  by  the  participant  under 
such  employment;  and 

"(iii)  the  degree  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  which  the  participant 
has  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  training  re- 
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1  ceived  by  the  participant  under  the  pro- 

2  gram  based  upon  the  local  economic  self- 

3  sufficiency  standards  table;  and 

4  "(B)  a  summary  needs  table  which — 

5  "(i)  ranks  and  places  participants  into 

6  at  least  4  categories  of  equal  size  based 

7  upon  the  needs  designated  by  the  Sec- 

8  retary  under  section  106(b)(9)(A)(iii); 

9  "(ii)  includes  a  description  of  the  level 

10  of  measurements  used  to  place  the  partici- 

1 1  pants  into  such  categories;  and 

12  "(isi)  includes  a  description  of  the  de- 

13  gree  to  which  participants  in  each  category 

14  achieved    long-term    economic  self-suffi- 

15  ciency  after  termination  from  a  program 

16  under  part  A  of  title  II.". 

17  SEC.  7.  INCLUSION  OF  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFI- 

18  CIENCY  STANDARDS  TABLES  AND  RELATED 

19  REPORTS   IN   GOVERNOR'S  COORDINATION 

20  AND  SPECIAL  SERVICES  PLAN. 

21  Subseetion  (b)  of  section  121  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 

22  1531(b))  is  amended— 

23  (1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  as 

24  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8),  respectively;  and 
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1  (2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 

2  ing  new  paragraph: 

3  "(6)  The  plan  shall  include— 

4  "(A)  the  local  economic  self-sufficiency 

5  standards  table  developed  by  each  service  deliv- 

6  cry  areas  pursuant  to  section  106(b)(9); 

7  "(B)  a  compilation  of  the  reports  received 

8  by  the  Governor  under  section  104(b)  (14);  and 

9  "(C)  a  description  of  goals  and  objectives 

10  to   assist  participants  enrolled   in  programs 

1 1  under  part  A  of  title  II  achieve  long-term  eco- 

12  nomic  self-sufficiency.". 

13  SEC.   8.   DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAMS   TO  IMPLEMENT 

1 4  LOCAL       ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

15  STANDARDS  TABLES. 

16  (a)  Ik  General.— Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  (29 

17  U.S.C.  1737  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

18  the  following  new  section: 

19  "SEC.  4«7.  ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  DEMONSTRATION 

20  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

21  "(a)  Authorization. — 

22  "(1)    In    general. — Prom    funds  available 

23  under  this  part  for  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  and 

24  1998,  the  Secretary  fhall  use  $1,500,000  in  each 

25  such  fiscal  year  to  provide  grants  to  States  to  estab- 
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1  lish  and  carry  out  demonstration  and  exemplary  pro- 

2  grams  to  increase  the  number  of  participants  in  pro- 

3  grams  under  part  A  of  title  II  who  are  trained  and 

4  placed  in  jobs  that  yield  long-term  economic  self-suf- 

5  ficiency  in  accordance  with  the  local  economic  self- 

6  sufficiency  standards  tables  under  section  106(b)(9). 

7  "(2)  Limitation. — The  Secretary  may  provide 

8  no  more  than  6  grants  in  each  fiscal  year  under 

9  paragraph  (1). 

10  "(b)  Application. — The  Secretary  may  provide  a 

1 1  grant  to  a  State  under  subsection  (a)  only  if  such  State 

12  submits  to  the  Secretary  an  application  which  contains 

13  such  informations  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

14  "(c)  Use  of  Funds  — 

15  "(1)  In  GENERAL. — A  State  shall  use  amounts 

16  received  from  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  award 

17  grants  to  service  delivery  areas  and  eligible  service 

18  providers  described  in  paragraph  (3)  to  develop  and 

19  test  strategies  to  train,  place,  and  retain  participants 

20  in  jobs  that  yield  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency 

2 1  in  accordance  with  the  local  economic  self-sufficiency 

22  standards  tables  under  section  106(b)(9). 

23  "(2)  Appropriate  level  of  services. — In 

24  providing  grants  under  paragraph  (1),  a  State  shall 

25  ensure  that  each  service  delivery  area  or  service  pro- 
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1  vider  provides  for  an  appropriate  level  of  services,  in- 

2  eluding  supportive  services,  to  participants  using  the 

3  relevant  local  economic  self-sufficiency  standards  ta- 

4  bles  developed  by  the  service  delivery  area. 

5  "(3)  Eligible  service  providers. — Eligible 

6  service  providers  described  in  this  paragraph  are 

7  community-based  organizations,  educational  institu- 

8  tions,  or  any  other  service  providers  in  the  State 

9  that  have  a  demonstrated  success  in — 

10  "(A)  providing  occupational  skills  training 

1 1  to  participants  for  high-wage  jobs;  and 

12  "(B)  ensuring  that  participants  receive 

13  supportive  services  in  order  to  successfully  com- 

14  plctc  such  training. 

15  "(d)  Administrative  and  Related  Costs. — In 

16  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  State  receives  amounts  from 

17  a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  the  State  may  retain  an 

18  amount  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  grant  amount  to — 

19  "(1)  pay  the  administrative  costs  of  programs 

20  established  and  carried  out  under  subsection  (a); 

21  "(2)  facilitate  the  coordination  of  statewide  ap- 

22  proaches  to  training  and  placing  participants  in  jobs 

23  yielding  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency;  and 

24  "(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  service  de- 

25  liven*  areas  and  service  providers. 
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1  "(e)  Selection. — In  providing  grants  to  States 

2  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

3  "(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  has  dem- 

4  onstrated  that  the  coordination  of  services  provided 

5  under  this  Act  with  services  provided  by  agencies 

6  and  organizations  addressing  the  basic  needs  of  low- 

7  income  individuals,  including  housing,  food,  trans- 

8  portation,  dependent  care,  and  health  care,  has  re- 

9  suited  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  delivery  of  services 

10  to  participants  under  this  Act; 

11  u(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  has  dem- 

12  onstrated  its  capability  to  ensure  the  provision  of  all 

13  needed  supportive  services  to  participants  in  any  job 

14  training  program  carried  out  in  the  State  for  the  du- 

15  ration  of  such  participants1  enrollment; 

16  "(3)  the  extent  of  private  sector  involvement  in 

17  the  development  and  implementation  of  training  pro- 

18  grams  that  increase  opportunities  for  participants  to 

19  achieve  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  under 

20  this  Act  in  the  State; 

21  "(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  initiatives  proposed 

22  by  a  State  in  its  application  supplement  or  build 

23  upon  existing  efforts  in  the  State  to  train  and  place 

24  individuals  in  jobs  that  increase  opportunities  for 
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1  participants  to  achieve  long-term  economic  sclf-suffi- 

2  cicncy; 

3  "(5)  whether  the  proposed  amount  of  the  grant 

4  to  be  provided  under  subsection  (a)  is  sufficient  to 

5  accomplish  measurable  goals; 

6  "(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  is  prepared 

7  to  disseminate  information  on  its  demonstration 

8  training  programs  relating  to  training,  placement, 

9  and  other  services;  and 

10  "(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  is  prepared 

11  to  produce  materials  that  allow  for  replication  of 

12  such  State's  demonstration  training  programs. 

13  "(f)  Evaluation. — The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 

14  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  established  and  carried  out 

15  under  subsection  (a),  including  evaluation  of  the  effective- 

16  ncss  of  such  programs  in — 

17  "(1)  assisting  participants  with  varying  needs 

18  in   achieving   long-term    economic  self-sufficiency 

19  through  training,  placement,  and  other  services; 

20  "(2)  effectively  implementing  the  use  of  local 

21  economic  self-sufficiency  standards  tables  to  increase 

22  the  number  of  participants  achieving  long-term  eco- 

23  nomic  self-sufficiency;  and 

24  "(3)  developing  and  replicating  approaches  to 

25  assist  participants  with  varying  needs  in  achieving 

2*1 
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1  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  through  training, 

2  placement,  and  other  services.". 

3  (b)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table  of  con- 

4  tents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 

5  relating  to  section  456  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  457.  Economic  self-sufficiency  demonstration  grant  program.". 

6  SEC.  9.  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

7  (a)  Report. — Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 

8  on  which  the  Secretary  provides  the  1st  grant  to  a  State 

9  under  section  457(a)(1)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 

10  Act  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 

1 1  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on — 


12 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  States,  service  delivery 

13 

areas,  and  other  service  providers  have  succeeded  in 

14 

training,  placing,  and  retaining  participants  enrolled 

15 

in  programs  under  part  A  of  title  II  of  such  Act  in 

16 

jobs  yielding  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency;  and 

17 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstration  pro- 

18 

grams  established  under  section  457  of  such  Act  in 

19 

developing  and   replicating  approaches  to  train, 

20 

place,  and  retain  participants  in  such  jobs,  including 

21 

a  summary  of  activities  performed  by  grant  recipi- 

22 

ents  under  the  demonstration  programs  authorized 

23 

under  such  section. 

24 

(b)  Recommendations. — The  report  described  in 

25  subsection  (a)  shall  include  recommendations  on — 
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1  (1)  the  need  to  continue,  expand,  or  modify  the 

2  demonstration  programs  established  under  section 

3  457  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

4  (2)  legislative  and  administrative  changes  nec- 

5  essary  to  increase  opportunities  for  participants  to 

6  achieve  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency;  and 

7  (3)  legislative  and  administrative  action  nec- 

8  essary  to  institutionalize  the  use  of  local  economic 

9  self-sufficiency  standards  tables  as  the  principal 

10  measure  of  performance  for  programs  carried  out 

1 1  under  part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 

12  ship  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1601  et  scq.)  such  that— 

13  (A)  the  basic  measure  of  performance  for 

14  such  programs  shall  be  the  achievement  of  long- 

15  term  economic  self-sufficiency  resulting  from 

16  participation  in  the  program; 

17  (B)  placements  are  evaluated  according  to 

18  whether  the  wages  and  employment  benefits 

19  meet  the  participant's  particular  long-term  eco- 

20  nomic  self-sufficiency  needs; 

21  (C)  both  wages  and  the  cash  value  of  em- 

22  ployment  benefits  arc  used  to  determine  wheth- 

23  or  a  participant  has  achieved  the  self-sufficiency 

24  standard  for  their  particular  family  size  and 

25  composition; 
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1 

(D)  in  order  to  ensure  that  participants 

2 

with  varying  needs  are  served  equitably,  the 

3 

placements  shall  be  equitably  distributed  among 

4 

the  categories  contained  in  the  summary  needs 

5 

table  established  by  the  service  delivery  area  in 

6 

the  job  training  plan  prepared  under  section 

7 

104(b)(14)(B)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 

8 

Act;  and 

9 

(E)     incentive    grants     under  section 

10 

106(b)(7)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1516(b)(7)) 

11 

are  provided  to  service  delivery  areas  based  pri- 

12 

marily  on  the  extent  to  which  such  areas  exceed 

13 

the  standards  under  the  local  economic  self-suf- 

14 

ficiency  standards  table  for  such  areas. 

o 
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103d  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  3234 


To  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  adjustment  assistance  to  workers 
displaced  as  a  result  of  any  program,  project,  or  activity  carried  out 
under  Federal  law. 


Ms.  WOOLSEY  (for  herself,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  TUCKER,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Filker,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dicks,  Ms.  Furse,  My.  Roybal-Allard, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Becerra,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Farr  of  California,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  Mr.  AVynn)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  cn  Ways  and  Means,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  Energy  and  Commerce 


To  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  workers  displaced  as  a  result  of  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  carried  out  under  Federal  law. 


2  fives  oftlte  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


October  6,  1993 


1 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  *  'Displaced  Worker 


5  Retraining  Act  of  1993". 
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1    SEC.  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATION 


2  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  gen- 

3  eral  fund  of  the  Treasury  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 

4  essary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

5  SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

6  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  following  definitions 

7  apply: 

8  (1)  Average  weekly  hours, — The  term  "av- 

9  erage  weekly  hours"  means  the  average  hours 
10  worked  by  the  individual  (excluding  overtime)  in  the 
Jcl  employment  from  which  the  individual  has  been  or 

12  claims  to  have  been  separated  in  the  52  weeks  (ex- 

13  eluding  weeks  during  which  the  individual  was  sick 

14  or  on  vacation^  preceding  the  week  specified  in  the 

15  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)(A). 

16  (2)  Average  weekly  wage — 

17  (A)  In  general. — The  term  "average 

18  weekly  wage"  means  the  lower  of — 

19  (i)  $1,000;  or 

20  (ii)  V13  of  the  total  wages  paid  to  an 

21  individual  in  the  high  quarter. 

22  For  purposes  of  clause  (ii),  the  high  quarter  is 

23  that  quarter  in  which  the  individual's  total 

24  wages  vere  highest  amor.g  the  first  4  of  the  last 

25  5  completed  calendar  quarters  immediately  be- 
?6  fore  the  quarter  in  which  occurs  the  week  with 
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1  respect  to  which  the  computation  is  made.  Such 

2  week  shall  be  the  week  in  which  total  separation 

3  occurred,  or,  in  cases  where  partial  separation 

4  is  claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as  defined  in 

5  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

6  (B)    COST-OF-LIVING    ADJUSTMENT. — Ef- 

7  fective  December  1  of  each  year  after  the  cal- 

8  endar  year  in  which  the  date  of  the  enactment 

9  of  this  Act  occurs,  the  dollar  amount  in  sub- 
10  paragraph  (A)(i)  shall  be  increased  by  the  per- 
il cent  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 

12  items — United  States  city  average)  published  by 

13  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  percent 

14  change  in  the  price  index  for  the  base  quarter 

15  of  such  year  over  the  price  index  for  the  base 

16  quarter  of  the  preceding  year  in  which  an  ad- 

17  justment  under  this  subparagraph  was  made, 

18  adjusted  to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1  percent.  For 

19  purposes  of  applying  this  subparagraph  for  the 

20  first  time,  "$1,000"  in  subpai  *;raph  (A)(i) 

21  shall  be  treated  as  including  an  adjustment 

22  made  under  this  subparagraph  in  the  base 

23  quarter  ending  on  September  30,  1993.  As  used 

24  in  this  subparagraph — 
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1  (i)  the  term  "base  quarter'',  as  used 

2  with  respect  to  a  year,  means  the  calendar 

3  quarter  ending  on  September  30  of  such 

4  year;  and 

5  (ii)  the  price  index  for  a  base  quarter 

6  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for 

7  the  3  months  comprising  the  quarter. 

8  (3)  Dislocation  date. — The  term  "disloca- 

9  tion  date"  means,  with  respect  to  a  displaced  work- 

10  er,  the  last  day  of  the  week  specified  in  the  last  sen- 

11  ter.ce  of  paragraph  (2) (A).  Any  computation  under 
.  12  this  Act  regarding  weeks  of  employment  before  such 

13  date  includes  the  week  in  which  such  date  occurs. 

14  (4)  On-the-job  training. — The  term  "on-the- 

15  job  training"  means  training  provided  by  an  em- 

16  ployer  to  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  the  em- 

17  ployer. 

18  (5)  Partial  separation. — The  term  "partial 

19  separation"  means,  with  respect  to  an  individual 

20  who  has  not  been  totally  separated,  that  the  individ- 

21  ual  has  had — 

22  (A)  his  or  her  hours  of  work  reduced  to  85 

23  percent  or  less  of  his  or  her  average  weekly 

24  hours  in  employment;  and 
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24 


(B)  his  or  her  wages  in  such  employment 
reduced  to  85  percent  or  less  of  his  or  her  aver- 
age weekly  wage. 

(6)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary"  means 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.. 

(7)  State.-  ^e  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(8)  State  agency.— The  term  "State  agency" 
means  the  agency  of  the  State  which  administers  the 
State  law. 

(9)  State  law.— The  term  "State  law"  means 
the  unemployment  insurance  law  of  the  State  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  3304 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(10)  Suitable  employment.— The  term 
"suitable  employment"  means,  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
placed worker,  work  of  a  substantially  equal  or  high- 
er skill  level  than  the  worker's  past  employment,  and 
wages  for  such  work  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of 
the  worker's  average  weekly  wage. 

(11)  Total  separation.— The  term  "total 
separation"  means  the  layoff  or  severance  of  an  indi- 
vidual from  employment. 
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1  (12)  Unemployment  insurance. — The  term 

2  "unemployment  insurance"  means  the  unemploy- 

3  ment  compensation  payable  to  an  individual  under 

4  any  State  law  or  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 

5  tion  law,  including  chapter  85  of  title  5,  United 

6  States  Code,  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 

7  ance  Act. 

8  (13)  WEEK. — The  term  "week"  means  a  week 

9  as  defined  in  the  applicable  State  law. 

10  (14)  Week  op  unemployment. — The  term 

11  "week  of  unemployment"  means  a  week  of  total, 

12  part-total,  or  partial  unemployment,  as  determined 

13  under  the  applicable  State  law  or  Federal  unemploy- 

14  ment  insurance  law. 

15  TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  STATES  TO 

16  PROVIDE  WORKER  ADJUST- 
n  MENT  ASSISTANCE  BENEFITS 

18  TO     ELIGIBLE  DISPLACED 

19  WORKERS 

20  SEC.  101.  AUTHORIZATION. 

21  (a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  eon- 

22  sultation  with  the  heads  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 

23  shall,  from  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3, 

24  provide  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing  to 
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1  eligible  dislocated  workers  described  in  subsection  (b)  the 

2  worker  a<^ustment  assistance  benefits  described  in  title  II. 

3  (b)  Eligible  Displaced  Workers. — An  individual 

4  shall  be  eligible  for  worker  ai^ustment  assistance  benefits 

5  under  title  II  if  the  individual  has  been  totally  separated 

6  or  partially  separated  from  employment  as  a  result  of  any 

7  program,  project,  or  activity  carried  out  under  Federal 

8  law,  as  determined  under  criteria  developed  by  the  Sec- 

9  retary. 

10  SEC.  102.  APPLICATION. 

11  (a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 

12  grant  under  section  101  to  a  State  unless  the  State  sub- 

13  mits  to  the  Secretary  an  application  in  such  form  and  con- 

14  taining  such  information  as  the  Secretaiy  may  reasonably 

15  require. 

16  (b)  CONTENTS. — Such  application  shall  include  as- 

1 7  surances  that — 

18  (1)  the  State  will  use  amounts  received  from  a 

19  grant  under  section  101  to  provide  the  worker  ad- 

20  justment  assistance  benefits  under  title  II  to  eligible 

21  displaced  workers  in  such  State; 

22  (2)  the  State  will  promptly  provide  written  no- 

23  tice  through  the  mail  of  such  benefits  available  to 

24  each  eligible  displaced  worker; 
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1  (3)  the  State  wall  provide  whatever  assistance  is 

2  necessary  to  enable  eligible  displaced  workers  to  pre- 

3  pare  applications  for  such  benefits; 

4  (4)  the  State  will  inform  the  State  job  training 

5  coordinating  council  established  under  section  122  of 

6  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1532), 

7  or  equivalent  agency,  and  other  public  or  private 

8  agencies,  institutions,  and  employers,  as  appropriate, 

9  of  projections  of  the  number  of  eligible  displaced 

10  workers,  if  available,  and  of  the  needs  for  training 

11  of  such  workers;  and 

12  (5)  the  State  will  not  deny  or  reduce  unemploy- 

13  ment  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  any  eligible  dis- 

14  placed  worker  for  any  week  by  reason  of  any  right 

15  to  the  benefits  under  title  IL 

16  SEC.  103.  REPORTS. 

17  (a)  State  Reports. — The  Secretaiy  may  not  pro- 

18  vide  a  grant  under  section  101  to  a  State  unless  the  State 

19  agrees  to  submit  to  the  Secretaiy,  in  each  fiscal  year  in 

20  which  the  Secretary  makes  payments  under  such  grant  to 

21  such  State,  a  report  continuing  such  information  as  the 

22  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

23  (b)  Reports  to  Congress. — The  Secretaiy  shall 

24  submit  to  the  Congress,  in  eaoh  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
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1  Secretary  makes  payments  under  a  grant  under  section 

2  101,  a  report  containing — 

3  (1)  a  compilation  of  the  information  contained 

4  in  each  report  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a  State 

5  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year;  and 

6  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  grant  program. 

7  TITLE  IX— WORKER  ADJUST- 

8  MENT  ASSISTANCE  BENEFITS 

9  Subtitle  A — Income  Support 

10  SEC.  $11.  ELIGIBILITY. 

11  (a)  In  General. — Subject  to  subsection  (b),  pay- 

12  ment  of  income  support  shall  be  made  as  provided  for  in 

13  this  subtitle  to  a  displaced  worker  who  applies  for  such 

14  support  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins  after 

15  the  dislocation  date  of  the  worker  if  the  worker  had — 

16  (1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 

17  dislocation  date,  at  least  52  weeks  of  employment, 

18  and  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  dis- 

19  location  date,  at  least  10  weeks  of  employment;  or 

20  (2)  if  data  with  respect  to  such  weeks  of  em- 

21  ployment  are  not  available,  equivalent  amounts  of 

22  employment  computed  under  regulations  prescribed 

23  by  the  Secretary. 
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1  (b)   Additional   Requirements. — A  displaced 

2  worker  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  income  support  under 

3  this  subtitle  only  if  such  worker — 

4  (1)  is  actively  seeking  employment  while  receiv- 

5  ing  such  income  support;  or 

6  (2)  is  enrolled  in  a  training  program. 

7  (c)  Training  Under  Subtitle  C— A  displaced 

8  worker  who  is  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  for  income  sup- 

9  port  is  eligible  to  apply  for  training  under  subtitle  C. 

10  SEC.  212.  WEEKLY  INCOME  SUPPORT. 

11  (a)  Amount  and  Duration. — Subject  to  sub- 

12  sections  (c),  (d),  and  (e) — 

13  (1)  the  income  support  amount  payable  to  a 

14  displaced  worker  for  a  week  of  unemployment  is  an 

15  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  average  weekly 

16  wage  of  the  worker  and  the  appropriate  income  sup- 

17  port  factor  set  forth  in  subsection  (b);  and 

18  (2)  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  for  which 

19  income  support  is  payable  to  a  displaced  worker  is 

20  the  number  of  consecutive  weeks  (commencing  with 

21  the  week  occurring  immediately  after  the  dislocation 

22  date)  that  appear  in  column  2  of  the  following  table 

23  opposite  the  period  of  months  in  column  1  of  such 

24  table  that  corresponds  to  the  number  of  months  in 
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1  which  the  worker  was  employed  before  his  or  her 

2  dislocation  date: 


Cohutn  1 

Colli  tM  1 

Mont  ha  of  worker  f ploy— nt  betfora 
dislocation  date 

jfaidmw  mtmhmt  of  wNb  for 
wkick  inoom  mppori  pajrabU 

No*  fmr  than 

Notnorothaa 

12 

18 

39 

18 

24 

52 

24 

30 

65 

30 

36 

78 

36 

42 

91 

42 

48 

104 

48 

54 

117 

54 

60 

130 

60 

156 

3  No  income  support  may  be  paid  to  a  displaced  worker  for 

4  any  week  of  unemployment  that  occurs  after  the  last  of 

5  the  applicable  maximum  number  of  weeks  specified  for  the 

6  worker  in  column  2,  or,  if  applicable,  the  last  of  any  addi- 

7  tional  weeks  resulting  from  the  application  of  subsection 

8  (c).  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  table,  the  maximum 

9  number  of  weeks  for  which  income  support  is  payable  to 

10  any  worker — 

1 1  (A)  who  is  employed  in  adversely  affected  em- 

12  ployment  for  not  fewer  than  12  months  and  not 

13  more  than  18  months  before  separation,  and 

14  (B)  who  is  eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 

15  tion  for  a  period  longer  than  39  weeks, 
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1  shall  be — 


2  (i)  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  such  worker 

3  is  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation,  or 

4  (ii)  52  weeks. 

5  whichever  is  less 

6  (b)  Income  Support  Factors.— 

7  (1)  Workers  not  participating  in  training 

8  or  who  make  late  application  for  training. — 

9  The  income  support  factors  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 

10  ment  for  a  displaced  worker  who  does  not  enroll  in 

11  training  under  subtitle  C  before  the  183d  day  after 

12  his  or  her  dislocation  date  is  as  follows: 

13  (A)  60  percent  for  the  1st  week  and  each 

14  week  thereafter  before  the  53d  week. 

15  (B)  55  percent  for  the  53d  week  and  any 

16  week  thereafter  before  the  105th  week. 

17  (C)  50  percent  for  the  105th  week  and  any 

18  week  thereafter  before  the  157th  week. 

19  (2)  Workers  who  make  prompt  applica- 

20  TION  FOR  TRAINING. — The  income  support  factor  for 

21  weeks  of  unemployment  for  a  displaced  worker  who 

22  enrolls  in  training  under  subtitle  C  before  the  183d 

23  day  after  his  or  her  dislocation  date  is  60  percent, 

24  except  that  if  such  training  is  completed  or  the 

25  worker  ceases  to  participate  in  such  training  as  of 
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1  any  week  occurring  after  the  52d  week  of  unemploy- 

2  ment,  subparagraph  (B),  or  both  subparagraphs  (B) 

3  and  (C)  (as  the  case  may  be),  of  paragraph  (1) 

4  apply  with  respect  to  weeks  of  unemployment  occur- 

5  ring  after  the  week  in  which  such  completion  or  ces- 

6  sation  occurred. 

7  (c)  Additional  Weeks  op  Income  Support. — If 

8  a  displaced  worker  enrolls  in  training  under  subtitle  C  be- 

9  fore  the  183d  day  after  his  or  her  dislocation  date,  the 

10  maximum  number  of  weeks  of  income  support  specified 

11  in  column  2  of  the  table  in  subsection  (a)(2)  for  the  work- 

12  er  shall  be  extended  by  an  additional  consecutive  number 

13  of  weeks  (but  in  no  case  more  than  26  additional  weeks) 

14  that  the  State  considers  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 

15  worker  to  complete  a  degree  or  certificate  program  under 

16  such  training. 

17  (d)  Adjustment  op  Amount  op  Income  Sup- 

18  port. — 

19  (1)  Unemployment  issuance  and  certain 

20  additional  payments. — The  amount  of  income 

21  support  payable  under  subsection  (a)  to  a  displaced 

22  worker  for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 

23  of— 

24  (A)  any  unemployment  insurance  that  the 

25  worker  is  receiving,  or  would  receive  if  the 

3-)2 
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1  worker  applied  for  such  insurance,  with  respect 

2  to  that  week,  except  that  if  the  appropriate 

3  State  agency  or  Federal  agency  finally  decides 

4  that  the  worker  is  not  entitled  to  unemployment 

5  insurance  with  respect  to  such  week,  reduction 

6  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 

7  spect  to  such  week;  and 

8  (B)  any  additional  payment  to  the  worker 

9  from  any  other  public  or  private  source. 

10  (2)  Aggregate  receipts. — If,  with  respect  to 

11  any  week  of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  pay- 

12  viDle  to  a  displaced  worker  as — 

13  (A)  remuneration  for  services  performed 

14  during  such  week; 

15  (B)  income  support; 

16  ,  (C)  unemployment  insurance;  and 

17  (D)  any  additional  payment  referred  to  in 

18  paragraph  (1)(B), 

19  exceeds  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  average 

20  weekly  wage  of  the  worker  (or  exceeds  85  percent  of 

21  the  amount  of  such  average  if  the  worker  is  parti ci- 

22  pating  in  training  under  subtitle  C),  the  income  sup- 

23  port  payable  for  such  week  shall  be  reduced  by  the 

24  amount  of  such  excess. 
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1  (e)  Wage  Supplement  Offset.— If  a  displaced 

2  worker  who  has  received  wage  supplements  under  subtitle 

3  B  begins  receiving  income  support  under  this  subtitle,  the 

4  maximum  number  of  weeks  of  unemployment  for  which 

5  the  worker  is  eligible  for  income  support  under  subsection 

6  (b)(2)  shall  be  reduced  by  1  week  for  each  week  for  which 

7  a  wage  supplement  was  received. 

8  SEC.  213.  APPLICATION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

9  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 

10  subtitle  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 

1 1  may  prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualification  provi- 

12  sions  of  the  State  law — 

13  (1)  under  which  a  displaced  worker  is  entitled 

14  to  unemployment  insurance  (whether  or  not  the 

15  worker  has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance),  or 

16  (2)  if  the  worker  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemploy- 

17  ment  insurance,  of  the  State  in  which  the  worker 

18  was  totally  or  partially  separated, 

19  shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a  claim  for  income 

20  support.  The  State  law  so  determined  with  respect  to  a 

21  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  applicable,  for  pur- 

22  poses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to  such  sepa- 

23  ration  until  such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy- 

24  ment  insurance  under  another  State  law  (whether  or  not 

25  such  worker  has  filed  a  claim  for  such  insurance). 

3 ')  3 
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1  Subtitle  B — Wage  Supplements 

2  SEC.  221.  ELIGIBILITY. 

3  (a)  In  General.— Payment  of  a  wage  supplement 

4  shall  be  made  as  provided  for  in  this  subtitle  to  a  displaced 

5  worker  who  applies  for  such  supplement  for  any  week  of 

6  full-time  employment  which  begins  after  the  dislocation 

7  date  of  the  worker  if  the  worker  meets  the  requirements 

8  of  section  211(a). 

9  (b)  Part-Time  Training  Under  Subtitle  C— A 

10  displaced  worker  who  is  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  for 

11  wage  supplements  is  eligible  to  apply  for  part-time  train- 

12  ing  under  subtitle  C. 

1 3  SEC.  222.  WEEKLY  WAGE  SUPPLEMENT. 

14  (a)  Amount.— The  amount  of  a  wage  supplement 

15  payable  under  this  subtitle  for  a  week  of  full-time  employ- 

16  ment  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  differences,  if  any, 

17  between — 

18  (1)  the  wage  the  displaced  worker  earns  during 

19  the  week  of  full-time  employment;  and 

20  (2)  an  amount  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  work- 

21  er's  average  weekly  wage. 

22  (b)  Duration.— Subject  to  subsection  (c),  the  maxi- 

23  mum  number  of  weeks  of  full-time  employment  for  which 

24  wage  supplements  may  be  paid  to  a  displaced  worker 

25  under  this  subtitle  is  156  weeks.  No  wage  supplement  may 
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1  be  paid  to  a  worker  for  any  week  that  occurs  after  the 

2  156th  week  after  the  week  in  which  the  dislocation  date 

3  of  the  worker  occurred. 

4  (c)  Income  Support  Offset.— If  a  displaced  work- 

5  er  who  has  received  income  support  under  subtitle  A  be- 

6  gins  receiving  wage  supplements  under  this  subtitle,  the 

7  maximum  number  of  weeks  of  full-time  employment  for 

8  which  the  worker  is  eligible  for  wage  supplements  under 

9  this  subtitle  shall  be  reduced  by  1  week  for  each  week  for 

10  which  income  support  was  received. 

11  Subtitle  C— Training 

12  SEC.  231.  APPROVAL  OF  TRAINING. 

13  (a)  In  General..— 

14  (i)  Conditions  for  approval..— If  the  State 

15  determines  with  respect  to  a  displaced  worker  who 

16  is  eligible  under  section  211(c)  or  221(b)  to  apply 

17  for  training  under  this  subtitle  that — 

j  g  (A)  there  is  no  suitable  employment  (which 

19  may  include  technical  and  professional  employ- 

20  ment)  available  for  the  worker, 

21  (B)  the  worker  would  benefit  from  appro- 

22  priate  training, 

23  (C)  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  suit- 

24  able  employment  following  completion  of  such 

25  training, 
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(D)  training  approved  by  the  State  is  rea- 
sonably available  to  the  worker  from  either  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  private  sources  (which 
may  include  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
area  vocational  education  schools,  as  defined  in 


6  section  521(4)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 

7  tional  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act, 

8  and  employers), 

9  (E)  the  worker  is  qualified  to  undertake 

10  and  complete  such  training,  and 

1 1  (F)  such  training  is  suitable  for  the  worker 

12  and  available  at  a  reasonable  cost, 

13  the  State  shall  approve  such  training  for  the  worker. 

14  (2)  Priority  for  certain  training  pro- 

15  GRAMS. — In  approving  training  under  paragraph  (1) 

16  for  displaced  workers,  the  State  shall  give  priority  to 

17  training  programs  for  occupations  and  industries 

18  that  utilize  new  technologies,  including  those  train- 

19  ing  programs  described  in  section  232(a)(6). 

20  (3)  Definitions. — 

21  (A)  Reasonable  cost.— For  purposes  of 

22  applying  paragraph  (1)(P),  the  term  "reason- 

23  able  cost",  as  applied  to  any  undergraduate, 

24  graduate,  professional,  or  post-graduate  pro- 

25  gram  at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  is  a 
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1  tuition  cost  that  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 

2  average  tuition  cost  of  like  programs  offered  at 

3  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in 

4  the  State  concerned. 

5  (B)  Reasonable  expectation  of  suit- 

6  able  employment. — For  purposes  of  applying 

7  paragraph  (1)(C),  a  reasonao!e  expectation  of 

8  suitable  employment  does  not  require  that  suit- 

9  able  employment  opportunities  for  a  worker  be 

10  available,  or  offered,  immediately  upon  the  com- 

11  pletion  of  training  approved  under  paragraph 

12  (1). 

13  (b)  Payment  op  Costs. — The  following  require- 

14  ments  apply  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  training  under 

15  this  subtitle: 

16  (1)  If  the  costs  of  training  a  displaced  worker 

17  are  paid  by  the  State  under  subsection  (a),  no  other 

18  payment  for  such  costs  may  be  made  under  any 

19  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

20  (2)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  subsection 

21  (a)  of  the  costs  of  training  a  displaced  worker  if 

22  such  costs — 

23  (A)  have  already  been  paid  under  any 

24  other  provision  of  Federal  law;  or 
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1  (B)  are  reimbursable  under  any  other  pro- 

2  vision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of  such 

3  costs  have  already  been  paid  under  such  other 

4  provision  of  Federal  law. 

5  (3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do  not 

6  apply  to,  or  take  into  account,  any  funds  provided 

7  under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  which  are 

8  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  direct  payment 

9  of  the  costs  incurred  in  training  a  particular  dis- 

10  placed  worker,  even  if  such  use  has  the  effect  of  in- 

1 1  directly  paying  or  reducing  any  portion  of  the  costs 

12  involved  in  training  the  worker. 

13  (c)    Training    Costs    Paid    From  Other 

14  Sources.— 

15  (1)  In  general. — The  State  is  not  required 

16  under  this  subtitle  to  pay  the  costs  of  any  training 

17  approved  under  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  that 

18  such  costs  are  paid — 

19  (A)  under  any  Federal  or  State  program 

20  other  than  this  part;  or 

21  (B)  from  any  source  other  than  this  sec- 

22  tion. 

23  (2)  Repayment  agreement. — Before  approv- 

24  ing  any  training  to  which  paragraph  (1)  may  apply, 

25  the  State  may  require  that  the  displaced  worker 
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1  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  under  which 

2  the  State  will  not  be  required  to  pay  under  this  sub- 

3  title  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  such  training  that 

4  the  worker  has  reason  to  believe  will  be  paid  under 

5  the  program,  or  by  the  source,  described  in  subpara- 

6  graph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

7  SEC.  232.  TRAINING  PROGRAMS, 

8  (a)  Types  That  May  Be  Approved. — The  training 

9  programs  that  may  be  approved  under  section  231(a) 

10  include — 

11  (1)  technical,  vocational,  undergraduate,  grad- 

12  uate,  professional,  and  post-graduate  programs  of 

13  study; 

14  (2)  on-the-job  training; 

15  (3)  training  programs  approved  by  a  private  in- 

16  dustry  council  established  under  section  103  of  the 

17  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1512); 

18  (4)  any  program  of  remedial  education; 

19  (5)  any  training  program  (other  than  a  training 

20  program  described  in  subsection  (b))  for  which  all, 

21  or  any  portion,  of  the  costs  of  training  the  worker 

22  are  paid — 

23  (A)  under  any  Federal  or  State  program 

24  other  than  this  subtitle;  or 
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1 


(B)  from  any  source  other  than  this  sec- 


2 


tion; 


3 


(6)  any  training  program  in  environmental  en- 
gineering, environmental  cleanup,  advanced  tele- 


4 


5 


communications,  transportation,  infrastructure,  and 


6 


computers;  and 


7 


(7)  any  other  training  program  approved  by  the 


8  State. 

9  Training  programs  shall  be  made  available  on  both  full- 

10  time  and  part-time  bases  to  meet  the  respective  needs  of 

11  displaced  workers.  The  State  shall  prescribe  regulations 

12  which  set  forth  the  criteria  under  each  of  the  training  cat- 

13  egories  listed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  that  will  be 

14  used  as  the  basis  for  approving  training  programs  under 

15  section  231. 

16  (b)  Restrictions  on  Approval. — The  State  may 

17  not  approve  a  training  program  if — 

18  (1)  all  or  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  training 

19  program  are  paid  under  any  nongovernmental  plan 

20  or  program; 

21  (2)  the  displaced  worker  has  a  right  to  obtain 

22  training  or  funds  for  training  under  such  plan  or 

23  program;  and 

24  (3)  such  plan  or  program  requires  the  worker 

25  to  reimburse  the  plan  or  pix>gram  from  funds  pro- 
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1 


vided  under  this  subtitle,  or  from  wages  paid  under 
such  training  program,  for  any  portion  of  the  costs 


2 


3 


of  such  training  program  paid  under  the  plan  or 


4 


program. 


5  (c)  Duration  op  Training. — The  maximum  num- 

6  ber  of  weeks  of  training  that  a  displaced  worker  may  re- 

7  ceive  under  this  subtitle  is  156  weeks.  For  purposes  com- 

8  puting  such  maximum  number  of  weeks,  any  week  (or  ag- 

9  gregate  number  of  days  that  equals  a  week)  that  is  not 

10  treated  as  a  week  or  day  within  the  regular  academic  or 

1 1  instructional  year  (or  equivalent  period)  of  the  institution 

12  or  entity  providing  the  training  shall  be  excluded. 

13  SEC.  233,  SUPPLEMENTAL  ASSISTANCE. 

14  The  State  may,  where  appropriate,  authorize  supple- 

15  mental  assistance  necessary  to  defray  reasonable  transpor- 

16  tation  and  subsistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance 

17  when  training  is  provided  in  facilities  which  are  not  within 

18  commuting  distance  of  a  displaced  worker's  regular  place 

19  of  residence.  The  State  may  not  authorize — 

20  (1)  payments  for  subsistence  that  exceed  which- 

21  ever  is  the  lesser  of — 

22  (A)  the  actual  per  diem  expenses  for  sub- 

23  sistence;  or 
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1  (B)  payments  at  50  percent  of  the  prevail- 

2  ing  per  diem  allowance  rate  authorized  under 

3  >  the  Federal  travel  regulations;  or 

4  (2)  payments  for  travel  expenses  exceeding  the 

5  prevailing  mileage  rate  authorized  under  the  Federal 

6  travel  regulations. 

7  SEC.  234.  PAYMENT  OF  COSTS  OF  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING. 

8  The  State  shall  pay  the  costs  of  any  on-the-job  train- 

9  ing  of  a  displaced  worker  that  is  approved  under  section 

10  231(a)  in  equal  monthly  installments,  but  the  State  may 

1 1  pay  such  costs,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

12  section,  only  if — 


13  (1)  no  currently  employed  worker  is  displaced 

14  by  such  displaced  worker  (including  partial  displace- 

15  ment  such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non- 
16  overtime  work,  wages,  or  employment  benefits); 

17  (2)  such  training  does  not  impair  existing  con- 

18  tracts  for  services  or  collective  bargaining  agree- 

19  ments; 

20  (3)  in  the  case  of  training  which  would  be  in- 

21  consistent  with  the  terms  of  a  collective  bargaining 

22  agreement,  the  written  concurrence  of  the  labor  or- 

23  .  ganization  concerned  has  been  obtained; 
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(4)  no  other  individual  is  on  layoff  from  the 
same,  or  any  substantially  equivalent,  job  for  which 
such  displaced  worker  is  being  trained; 

(5)  the  employer  has  not  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  otherwise  re- 
duced the  workforce  of  the  employer  with  the  inten- 
tion of  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  by  hiring  such 
displaced  worker; 

(6)  the  job  for  which  such  displaced  worker  is 
being  trained  is  not  being  created  in  a  promotional 
line  that  will  infringe  in  any  way  upon  the  pro- 
motional opportunities  of  currently  employed  individ- 
uals; 

(7)  such  training  is  not  for  the  same  occupation 
which  requires  the  same  level  of  skill  as  that  from 
which  the  worker  was  separated; 

(8)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  State  that  the 
employer  will  continue  to  employ  such  worker  for  at 
least  26  weeks  after  completion  of  such  training  if 
the  worker  desires  to  continue  such  employment  and 
the  employer  does  not  have  due  cause  to  terminate 
such  employment; 

(9)  the  employer  has  not  received  payment 
under  section  231(a)  with  respect  to  any  other  on- 
the-job  training  provided  by  such  employee  which 
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1  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 

2  through  (6);  and 

3  (10)  the  employer  has  not  taken,  at  any  time, 

4  any  action  which  violated  the  terms  of  any  certifi- 

5  cation  described  in  paragraph  (8)  made  by  such  em- 

6  ployee  with  respect  to  any  other  on-the-job  training 

7  provided  by  such  employer  for  which  the  State  has 

8  made  a  payment  under  section  231(a). 

9  SEC.  255.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 

10  A  displaced  worker  may  not  be  determined  to  be  ineli- 

1 1  gible  or  disqualified  for  unemployment  insurance  or  bene- 

12  fits  under  this  Act  because — 

13  (1)  the  individual  is  in  training  approved  under 

14  section  231(a); 

15  (2)  of  leaving  work  which  is  not  suitable  em- 

16  ployment  to  enter  such  training;  or 

17  (3)  of  the  application  to  any  such  week  in  train- 

18  ing  of  provisions  of  State  law  or  Federal  unemploy- 

19  inent  insurance  law  relating  to  availability  for  work, 

20  active  search  for  work,  or  refusal  to  accept  work. 
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1  Subtitle  D — Rapid  Response  Assist- 

2  ance,  Basic  Readjustment  Serv- 

3  ices,  Relocation  Allowances,  and 

4  Job  Search  Allowances 

5  SEC.  241.  RAPID  RESPONSE  ASSISTANCE  AND  BASIC  READ* 

6  JUSTMENT  SERVICES. 

7  (a)  Eligibility. — An  individual  who  is — 

8  (1)  a  displaced  worker  (whether  or  not  eligible 

9  for  benefits  under  subtitle  A  or  B);  or 

10  (2)  an  individual  who — 

1 1  (A)  has  received  notice  of  impending  total 

12  or  partial  separation  from  employment;  and 

13  (B)  had  in  the  52  weeks  immediately  pre- 

14  ceding  the  date  of  such  notice  at  least  10  weeks 

15  of  employment; 

16  is  entitled  to  the  rapid  response  assistance  and  basic  read- 

17  justment  services  under  this  subtitle. 

18  (b)  Duration. — An  individual  described  in  sub- 

19  section  (a)  is  entitled  to  receive  rapid  response  assistance 

20  and  basic  rea<\justment  services — 

21  (1)  if  applicable,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 

22  notice  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  before  the 

23  day  after  the  dislocation  date  of  the  individual;  and 

24  (2)  during  the  period  of — 
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1  (A)  the  13  consecutive  weeks  commencing 

2  with  the  week  immediately  following  the  disloca- 

3  tion  date,  in  the  case  of  rapid  response  assist- 

4  ance;  and 

5  (B)  the  156  consecutive  weeks  commencing 

6  with  the  week  immediately  following  the  disloca- 

7  tion  date,  in  the  case  of  basic  readjustment 

8  services. 

9  (c)  Delivery  of  Rapid  Response  Assistance. — 

10  (1)  Impending  permanent  closure  or  sub- 

1 1  STANTIAL  layoff.— In  a  situation  involving  an  im- 

12  pending  permanent  closure  or  substantial  layoff  of 

13  50  or  more  individuals,  a  State  may  provide  funds, 

14  where  other  public  or  private  resources  are  not  expe- 

15  ditiously  available,  for  a  preliminary  assessment  of 

16  the  advisability  of  conducting  a  comprehensive  study 

17  exploring  the  feasibility  of  having  a  company  or 

18  group,  including  the  workers,  purchase  the  plant  and 

19  continue  it  in  operation. 

20  (2)  Oversight  by  secretary.— The  Secretary 

21  shall  oversee  the  administration  by  each  State  of  the 

22  rapid  response  assistance  services  provided  in  such 

23  State  and  the  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  timeliness 

24  of  the  delivery  of  such  sendees.  If  the  Secretary  de- 

25  termines  that  such  services  are  not  being  performed 
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1  adequately,  the  Secretary  shall  implement  appro- 

2  priate  corrective  action,  including,  where  necessary, 

3  the  selection  of  a  new  rapid  response  assistance  serv- 

4  ice  provider. 

5  (d)  Rapid  Response  Assistance  and  Basic  Read- 

6  justment  Services  Described. — For  purposes  of  this 

7  subtitle — 

8  (1)  the  term  "rapid  response  assistance"  means 

9  assistance  described  in  section  314(b)  of  the  Job 

10  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1661c(b));  and 

11  (2)  the  term  "basic  reactfustment  services" 

12  means  services  described  in  section  314(c)  of  such 

13  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1661c(c)). 

14  SEC.  242.  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES. 

15  (a)  In  General. — A  displaced  worker  (whether  or 

16  not  eligible  for  benefits  under  subtitle  A  or  B)  may  file 

17  an  application  with  the  State  for  a  relocation  allowance 

18  under  this  section. 

19  (b)  Conditions. — A  relocation  allowance  may  be 

20  granted  only  to  assist  a  displaced  worker  in  relocating 

21  within  the  United  States  and  only  if  the  State  determines 

22  that  such  worker  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 

23  suitable  employment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  the 

24  worker  resides  and  that  such  worker — 

25  (1)  has  obtained — 
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1  (A)  suitable  employment  affording  a  rea- 

2  sonable  expectation  of  long-term  duration  in  the 

3  area  in  which  the  worker  wishes  to  relocate;  or 

4  (B)  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  employment; 

5  and 

6  (2)  is  totally  separated  from  employment  at  the 

7  time  relocation  commences. 

8  (c)  Relocation  Allowance  Defined. — For  the 

9  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "relocation  allowance" 

10  means — 

11  (1)  90  percent  of  the  reasonable  and  necessary 

12  expenses  (including  subsistence  and  transportation 

13  expenses  at  levels  not  exceeding  those  allowable 

14  under  section  223(1)  and  (2))  specified  in  regula- 

15  tions  prescribed  by  the  State,  incurred  in  transport- 

16  ing  a  worker  and  his  or  her  family  if  any,  and 

17  household  effects,  and 

18  (2)  a  lump  sum  2  times  the  weekly  wage  (ex- 

19  eluding  overtime,  bonuses,  or  any  other  payment  not 

20  considered  basic  wage)  received  by  the  worker  in  the 

21  last  week  of  35  or  more  hours  of  work  occurring  be- 

22  fore  the  worker's  dislocation  date, 

23  except  that  the  aggregate  of  such  expenses  and  lump  sum 

24  paid  to  any  displaced  worker  may  not  exceed  $4,000. 
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1  SEC.  243.  JOB  SEARCH  ALLOWANCES. 

2  (a)  In  General. — A  displaced  worker  (whether  or 

3  not  eligible  for  benefits  under  subtitle  A  or  B)  may  file 

4  an  application  with  the  State  for  a  job  search  allowance. 

5  Such  allowance,  if  granted  shall  provide  reimbursement  to 

6  the  worker  of  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  necessary  job 

7  search  expenses  as  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  State, 

8  except  that — 


9  (1)  such  reimbursement  may  not  exceed  $800 

10  for  any  worker;  and 

11  (2)  reimbursement  may  not  be  made  for  sub- 

12  sistence  and  transportation  expenses  at  levels  ex- 

13  needing  those  allowable  under  section  233. 

14  (b)  Conditions. — A  job  search  allowance  may  be 

15  granted  only — 

16  (1)  to  assist  a  displaced  worker  who  has  been 

17  totally  separated  in  securing  a  job  within  the  United 

18  States; 

19  (2)  where  the  State  determines  that  such  work- 

20  er  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  suitable 

21  employment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  the 

22  worker  resides;  and 

23  (3)  where  the  worker  has  filed  an  application 

24  for  such'  allowance  with  the  State  before — 

25  (A)  the  later  of— 
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1  (i)  the  156th  week  after  the  disloca- 

2  tion  date  of  the  worker;  or 

3  (ii)  the  156th  week  after  the  date  of 

4  the  worker's  last  total  separation;  or 

5  (B)  the  182d  day  after  the  concluding  date 

6  of  any  training  received  by  the  worker,  if  the 

7  worker  was  referred  to  such  training  by  the 

8  State. 

9  (c)  Reimbursement. — The  State  shall  reimburse 

10  any  adversely  affected  worker  for  necessary  expenses  in- 

1 1  curved  by  such  worker  in  participating  in  a  job  search  pro- 

12  gram  approved  by  the  State. 

13  TITLE  III— GENERAL 

14  PROVISIONS 

1 5  SEC.  301.  FRAUD  AND  RECOVERY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS. 

16  (a)  Liability  for  Repayment. — 

17  (1)  IN  GENERAL. — If  a  State,  the  Secretary,  or 

18  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  determines  that 

19  any  person  has  received  any  payment  under  this  Act 

20  for  which  the  person  was  not  eligible,  including  a 

21  payment  referred  to  in  subsection  (b),  such  person 

22  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  amount  to  the  State  or 

23  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  except  that  the 

24  State  or  the  Secretary  may  waive  such  repayment  if 
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1  such  State  or  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 

2  ance  with  guidelines  by  the  Secretary,  that — 

3  (A)  the  payment  was  made  without  fault 

4  on  the  part  of  such  individual;  and 

5  (B)  requiring  such  repayment  would  be 

6  contrary  to  equity  and  good  conscience. 

7  (2)  Recovery. — Unless  an  overpayment  is  oth- 

8  erwise  recovered,  or  waived  under  paragraph  (1),  the 

9  State  or  the  Secretary  shall  recover  the  overpayment 

10  by  deductions  from  any  sums  payable  to  such  person 

11  under  this  Act,  under  any  Federal  unemployment 

12  compensation  law  administered  by  the  State  agency 

13  of  the  State  or  the  Secretary,  or  under  any  other 

14  Federal  law  administered  by  the  State  or  the  Sec- 

15  retary  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  assistance 

16  or  an  allowance  with  respect  to  unemployment,  and, 

17  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  State  law  or 

18  Federal  law  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  may  re- 

19  quire  the  State  to  recover  any  overpayment  under 

20  this  Act  by  deduction  from  any  unemployment  insur- 

21  ance  payable  to  such  person  under  the  State  law,  ex- 

22  cept  that  no  single  deduction  under  this  paragraph 

23  shall  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount  otherwise  pay- 

24  able. 
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1  (b)  FRAUD.— If  a  State,  the  Secretary,  or  a  court  of 

2  competent  jurisdiction  determines  that  an  individual — 

3  (1)  knowingly  has  made,  or  caused  another  to 

4  make,  a  false  statement  or  representation  of  a  mate- 

5  rial  fact,  or 

6  (2)  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused  another  to 

7  fail,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 

8  and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or  representation, 

9  or  of  such  nondisclosure,  such  individual  has  received  any 

10  payment  under  this  Act  to  which  the  individual  was  not 

11  entitled,  such  individual  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other 

12  penalty  provided  by  law,  be  ineligible  for  any  further  pay- 

13  ments  under  this  Act. 

14  (c)  Notice  and  Hearing. — Except  for  overpay- 

15  ments  determined  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  no 

16  repayment  may  be  required,  and  no  deduction  may  be 

17  made,  under  this  section  until  a  determination  under  sub- 

18  section  (a)(1)  by  the  State  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case 

19  may  be,  has  been  made,  notice  of  the  determination  and 

20  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  thereon  has  been  given 

21  to  the  individual  concerned,  and  the  determination  has  be- 

22  come  final. 

23  (d)  Disposition  of  Recovered  Amounts. — Any 

24  amount  recovered  under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to 

25  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
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1  SEC.  302.  PENALTIES. 

2  Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  material  fact 

3  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  ma- 

4  terial  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  for 

5  himself  or  herself  or  for  any  other  person  any  payment 

6  authorized  to  be  furnished  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 

7  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 

8  1  year,  or  both. 

9  SEC.  303.  SUBPOENA  POWER. 

10  (a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  may  require  by 

1 1  subpoena  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 

12  of  evidence  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  make  a  deter- 

1 3  mination  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

14  (b)  Compliance. — If  a  person  refuses  to  obey  a  sub- 

15  poena  issued  under  subsection  (a),  a  United  States  district 

16  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  relevant  proceed- 

17  ing  under  this  title  is  conducted  may,  upon  petition  by 

18  the  Secretary,  issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  with 

19  such  subpoena. 

20  SEC.  304.  REGULATIONS. 

21  (a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 

22  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

23  visions  of  this  Act. 

24  (b)  TRANSITION. — In  prescribing  regulations  under 

25  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  rules 
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1  and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  an  or- 

2  derly  transition  to  and  implementation  of  this  Act. 

o 
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Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Starr,  I  need  to  tell  you  that  I  was  born  in  Se- 
attle. And  people  accuse  me  of  getting  my  good  common  sense  from 
having  been  a  Washingtonian  and  not  a  Californian. 

Mr.  Starr.  Yes,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  go  back  and  go  outside  to 
get  cool  rather  than  come  inside  to  get  cool. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  That  is  for  sure. 

I  introduced  legislation  yesterday  to  amend  Title  II  of  JTPA.  It  is 
called  the  Self-Sufficiency  Standards  Act.  What  it  does  is  it  fixes  on 
the  JTPA  measure  of  success.  At  this  point,  one  size  fits  all— $6  an 
hour  is  seen  as  success  at  the  end  of  the  program  despite  family 
size,  geographic  location,  special  needs,  et  cetera. 

It  makes  no  distinction  between  participants  in  terms  of  prior 
education,  number  of  dependents,  transportation  expenses.  Nor 
does  it  allow  any  regional  differences  in  cost  of  living. 

So  what  the  Self-Sufficiency  Standards  Act  would  build  into  the 
program  is  factors  like  those  I  just  mentioned  in  order  to  measure 
success  so  that  participants  could  have  a  real  shot  at  the  economic 
self-sufficiency  when  they  were  through  with  the  program. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it  later  because  you  have  been  work- 
ing with  these  programs  and  see  how  it  could  work. 

My  second  bill  is  not  finished  yet,  but  we  are  crafting  it,  and  it  is 
specifically  related  to  targeted  workers  that  have  been  displaced 
due  to  public  policy  decisions  such  as  defense  downsizing,  stronger 
environmental  protection  laws  and  possible  trade  liberalization. 

It  creates  a  program  that  will  truly  respond  to  the  increased 
number  of  workers  displaced  in  the  1990s.  In  doing  so,  it  draws 
from  the  best  aspects  of  Title  III  of  JTPA  and  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act.  It  goes  beyond  their  scope,  however,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  corrects  funding  and  other  problems  associated  with  them. 

It  combines  the  elements  of  worker  retraining,  income  support, 
relocation  allowances,  wage  supplements  and  rapid  response,  case 
management,  counseling  services,  and  it  forms  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  comprehensive  package  for  addressing  the  unique  problems  of 
people  in  the  labor  force  when  their  jobs  are  being  transitioned, 
particularly  being  affected  by  Federal  policy. 

I  hope  what  I  am  putting  together  answers  a  lot  of  what  many  of 
you  have  said,  and  I  would  like  your  feedback  on  what  you  think 
the  impact  will  be.  We  have  a  little  bit  of  time  if  anybody  would 
like  to  respond  right  now. 

Mr.  Tetro. 

Mr.  Tetro.  Just  quickly — when  I  referred  to  performance  model- 
ing, it  was  precisely  to  reach  the  first  point  you  made  in  terms  of 
your  legislative  recommendation.  I  think,  properly  constructed, 
that  could  be  a  powerful  addition  to  improving  current  practice 
and  performance  of  the  JTPA  system.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  that  work  is  underway,  and  in 
any  way  we  can  be  helpful  in  that  we  would  be  delighted  to. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  We  will  start  a  conversation  with  you.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Hanoski. 

Mr.  Hanoski.  If  I  may,  I  have  three  teenage  daughters,  and  I 
know  this  is  a  dislocated  worker  hearing,  but  the  issues  are  not 
that  dissimilar  from  the  school-to-outside-world  transition.  And  I 
talk  to  my  daughters  about  what  they  will  do  when  they  leave  high 
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school,  and  one  of  the  things  I  say  is,  whatever  your  plans  are,  the 
job  you  are  going  into  probably  won't  be  there  three  to-  five  years 
from  now.  And  the  issue  is  much  the  same  for  people  who  lose 
their  jobs  in  the  present  workforce. 

Mr.  Starr  mentioned  case  management  as  an  important  issue.  I 
think  that  an  education  and  retraining  program  needs  to  have  case 
management  capacities.  People  need  to  be  assessed  as  to  what 
strengths  and  weaknesses  they  may  have.  They  need  to  understand 
that  we  are  living  in  an  extremely  volatile  labor  market. 

I  read  where  in  the  next  10  years  over  half  the  labor  force  will 
be  under  temporary  contract.  One  of  the  growingest  temporary  em- 
ployment services  in  Wisconsin — and  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  biggest  user  of  those,  in  fact. 

I  think  we  need  to  train  people  that  are  looking  for  jobs  today 
but  help  them  transition  into  the  jobs  of  tomorrow.  So  you  are  get- 
ting at  some  of  those  things. 

Ms.  WoolSey.  There  is  another  element.  We  have  to  know  what 
the  jobs  for  tomorrow  are.  And  so  there  has  to  be  some  support  and 
some  funding  to  make  that  possible  so  we  are  not  training  people 
for  jobs  that  won't  exist  by  the  time  they  are  through  with  the 
training  period. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 

First,  let  me  welcome  in  particular  my  constituent  and  friend, 
Mr.  Hanoski,  and  apologize  to  all  of  you  for  not  being  here. 

But  I  think  Admiral  Watkins  would  appreciate  where  I  have 
been  for  the  last  hour,  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Women's  Memorial  which  was  just  held.  And  I  am 
proud  to  say  the  lady  that  began  that  effort  was  from  my  district 
for  years.  She  recently  got  married  and  moved  to  Minnesota,  but  I 
will  not  hold  that  against  her,  and  she  insisted  that  I  be  there. 

Lucky  enough  for  me,  I  stopped  at  the  laundry  and  picked  up  a 
new  set  of  sthirts  because  the  shirt  I  had  on  at  the  ceremony  was  a 
wet  rag  by  the  time  I  finished. 

J  appreciate  you  all  being  here.  I  have  been  briefed  as  to  what 
most  of  you  have  been  saying. 
Because  a  couplQ  c"  vou  focused  on  the  defense  area,  I  want  to 

is  a  real  disconnect  between  what  I 
'at  -  is  going  on  in  this  building.  The 
universal  one-stop-shopping  center 
poses,  and,  very  frankly,  if  I  read 
them  correctly,  they  v>.  mkkj  formula  that  determines  for  the 
most  part  who  is  eligible  from  a  displaced  worker  perspective  and 
another  formula  on  who  is  eligible  from  a  disadvantaged  perspec- 
tive. 

And  yet,  as  you  alluded  to  in  your  testimony,  we  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  creating  all  these  separate  categorical — frankly,  defense 
conversion,  we  are  setting  up  the  whole  new  separate  fund  for  de- 
fense conversion,  contracting  with  Department  of  Labor  to  do  it. 
We  all  know  we  will  do  the  same  with  NAFTA  as  a  condition  of 
passing  NAFTA. 

I  am,  frankly,  con  fusee*  as  to  how  we  determine  who  really 
should  and  should  not  receive  benefits  and  who  does  and  does  not 
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receive  them  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  when  we  have  these  sep- 
arate categories. 

Admiral,  you  may  be  able  to  enlighten  me  on  this  because  I  used 
the  example  that  you  talk  about  in  your  testimony.  Many  of  the 
displaced  workers,  military,  particularly  on  the  civilian  side,  tend 
to  be  well-educated,  highly  trained  people.  I  have  to  tell  you  I  find 
a  real  conflict  between  spending  a  whole  bunch  of  money  on  a  Mas- 
ter's and  Doctor's  degree  person  who  is  dislocated  from  the  defense 
establishment  versus  a  person  with  more  than  one  barrier  to  em- 
ployment on  the  other  side. 

How  do  we  reconcile  all  this?  We  have  obviously  not  solved  that 
problem  up  here.  What  suggestions  do  you  all  have? 

Admiral  Watkins.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  having 
been  in  the  positions  I  have  been  in,  to  say  today  how  I  would  re- 
spond to  that.  But  I  believe  that  we  have  in  being  out  there  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  fine  initiatives  on  defense  conversion  locally  as 
best  they  can. 

The  Acts  passed  by  the  Congress  tend  to  move  us  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  what  I  see  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Nation,  for  the 
President,  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Legislative  Branch,  working 
with  the  States  and  with  regional  and  local  entities,  to  pull  togeth- 
er, much  as  we  did  in  the  national  education  goal  setup,  for  the 
governors  to  come  together  and  say,  let's  build  the  plan  so  we  can 
have  some  mechanism  in  being  against  which  we  can  test  legisla- 
tive change. 

I  think  to  continue  the  piecemeal  process  we  have  been  in  gives 
you  the  feel'.ng  up  here  you  solved  this  problem  but,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing really  changes  out  there.  It  hasn't  in  education. 

I  believe  we  now  have  some  hope  that  there  may  be  some  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  in  that  area  because  we  all  came  together 
and  said  we  have  a  serious  problem.  I  think  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. I  don't  think  we  are  addressing  it  properly  just  through  educa- 
tion alone.  I  think  the  retraining  and  reeducation  of  these  individ- 
uals is  critical,  and  that  is  a  cultural  chain  we  have  to  accept. 

We  cannot  come  up  with  a  one-for-one  job  replacement,  I  don't 
believe,  in  the  region  with  these  highly  skilled  people.  There  are 
just  not  enough  of  them  there  that  we  found  in  the  Rocky  Flats 
initiative  as  I  outlined. 

Hanford  was  a  happy  situation  in  the  sense  we  were  growing  in 
demands  for  environmental  restoration  and  waste  management 
skills  when  nothing  was  doing — no  defense  operations  at  all  were 
in  being.  That  was  unique.  So  that  was  easy  to  handle. 

The  other  one  is  not  easy  to  handle.  It  requires  an  awful  lot  of 
thought  and  coordination. 

So  I  believe  the  partnership  issue  is  critical.  I  believe  the  nation- 
al objectives  have  to  be  set.  The  Congress  has  to  have  oversight  by 
Education,  Labor  and  Armed  Services.  I  don't  think  Labor  can  do  it 
alone.  Armed  Services  has  to  be  part  of  it. 

The  transitional  funding  has  to  be  identified.  There  has  to  be  a 
variety  of  agencies  in  the  government  to  do  that.  They  have  been 
very  slow  I  think  in  Defense 'in  helping  the  States  to  do  this.  Not 
that  their  hearts  are  not  in  the  right  place,  but  they  have  focused 
in  other  areas  like  how  to  live  with  the  defense  cuts.  But  they  are 
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not  focused.  They  are  a  major  player  in  this  game — or  potentially 
they  are. 

So  equity  and  fairness  will  come  out  when  we  design  a  system, 
and  we  say  here  is  the  system.  Here  are  the  principles  that  that 
system  will  operate  under.  And  fairness  and  equity  has  to  be  of  pri- 
mary consideration.  And,  certainly,  how  we  separate  the  defense 
worker  and  another  displaced  worker  next  door  at  a  facility  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  defense,  that  has  to  be  addressed  fairly. 

I  am  trying  to  focus  now  on  defense-related  downsizing  and  the 
opportunities  in  the  defense  establishment  to  give  us  both  skills 
and  to  give  us  facilities  that  can  help  the  private  sector  in  doing 
the  necessary  reeducation  and  retraining  to  make  a  better  match 
between  skill  demands  and  skills  available. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Any  other  comments? 

Mr.  Tetro.  Mr.  Gunderson,  one  of  the  thoughts  your  comment 
provokes  to  me  is  I  think  you  are  correct  in  how  you  say  people 
would  want  access  to  the  system.  I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to 
make  it  as  simple  as  we  can  along  those  bases — availability  for  dis- 
advantaged people  against  a  set  of  criteria,  availability  for  dis- 
placed workers. 

I  think  where  we  come  into  difficulty  is  when  we  go  from  the 
macro  to  the  micro.  I  think  the  way  to  look  at  perhaps  a  vehicle 
that  would  work  is  to  look  at  the  displacement  effects  of  things 
such  as  defense  conversion,  NAFTA,  environmental  policy  and  de- 
termine what  region  of  the  country  they  are  going  to  affect  and  on 
a  macroeconomic  basis  decide  what  kind  of  investment  are  we 
going  to  make  as  a  Nation  to  help  the  transition  of  the  economy 
around  this  issue. 

Take  defense  conversion  and  take  X  as  the  investment  we  are 
going  to  make.  We  distribute  X  into  regions  of  the  country.  In  the 
case  of  defense  conversion,  we  know  that  California  and  New  Eng- 
land are  the  two  regions  most  hard  hit,  arid  we  say  their  economies 
will  be  most  disturbed  by  this  particular  phenomenon,  and  we  are 
going  to  invest  in  creating  this  transition  capacity  in  those  areas  of 
the  country. 

The  decision  should  be  the  level  of  investment  made.  That  comes 
as  you  are  talking  about  actions  taking  place,  where  Congress  sits 
and  says,  we  have  a  problem,  and  we  need  to  move  resources  in  to 
ameliorate  this  problem. 

But  once  the  resources  are  targeted  to  the  region  you  should  go 
back  to  the  structure  and  say  not  that  we  discriminate  on  a  firm 
basis,  as  we  do  now,  and  create  a  lottery  among  firms  or  create  a 
lottery  among  workers  and  let  chance  determine  who  gets  the  serv- 
ices but  rather  say,  let's  make  this  work  efficiently.  And  if  the 
PhdD  from  the  defense  plant  can  make  a  quick  conversion,  that 
speedy  ready  conversion  we  all  want  to  see  take  place,  let  that 
happen.  If  next  door  there  is  someone  who  is  displaced  because  of 
the  overall  effect  from  a  small  firm  totally  unrelated  to  defense 
that  needs  to  be  retrained,  let  that  retraining  dollar  go  there. 

But  if  we  separate  the  idea  of  where  resourced  are  needed  to  aid 
in  transition  in  an  economy  from  entitlement  by  virtue  of  either 
occupation,  reason  for  dislocation  or  place  of  employment,  we  are 
closer  to  being  able  to  get  a  system  that  will  be  fair  and  efficient. 
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Then  it  really  does  become,  as  the  Admiral  is  saying,  a  matter  of 
establishing  the  criteria. 

How  will  we  make  those  decisions?  We  need  to  be  clear  about 
that.  With  a  certain  limitation  on  resources,  here  is  the  priority 
within  which  we  will  respond  in  the  decisionmaking. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  system  well  understood  by  the  public, 
makes  sense  economically,  and  that  would,  in  fact,  truly  aid  in  the 
kind  of  conversion  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  here  and  participate. 

The  part  of  Texas  I  am  from  will  not  necessarily  be  hit  by  de- 
fense conversion  like  California  or  the  Northeast,  but  during  the 
mid-1980s  we  went  through  what  we  call  not  dislocation  but  trying 
to  diversify  because  we  had  a  great  many  layoffs  in  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  I  don't  think  we  did  a  good  job 
of  dealing  with  that  on  an  individual  basis,  though  I  can  talk  about 
petrochemical  engineers  now  teaching  school  because  we  altered 
certification  and  allowed  them — instead  of  going  back  to  get  educa- 
tion hours,  we  used  alternative  education. 

But  the  difference  between  a  petrochemical  engineer's  salary  and 
a  public  schoolteacher  in  Texas  is  about  half.  But  at  least  they 
have  that  job. 

We  didn't  do  that  good  a  job.  I  see  what  California  is  going 
through  and  the  New  England  States  is  what  we  went  through. 

One  of  the  problems  I  had — because  I  was  in  the  legislature  at 
that  time — was  in  dealing  with  the  40-  and  50-year-old  worker — 
and  I  can  see  the  same  thing  happening  in  California  and  other 
States — is  how  do  you  retrain? 

My  son  who  is  17  and  daughter  who  is  18  or  your  sons  and 
daughters  recognize  going  into  it  after  you  advised  them  you  may 
have  to  retrain  four  or  five  times.  But  for  a  40-year-old  or  50-year- 
old  who  always  worked  at  a  defense  industry  or,  in  my  case,  always 
worked  for  a  petrochemical  or  oil  tool  supply  company,  and  they 
have  to  retrain,  and  they  are  basically  a  blue  collar  worker,  what 
can  we  do  for  the  40-  and  50-year-olds?  Because  they  won't  go 
back— I  don't  have  any  examples  of  those  going  back — to  becoming 
public  schoolteachers,  for  example. 

I  can  see  the  same  happening  with  some  of  our  blue  collar  work- 
ers in  the  defense  industry.  How  can  we  address  the  40-  or  50-year- 
olds  who  have  10  or  15  years  left  in — hopefully  20 — in  their  em- 
ployment life? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Gene  Green  follows:] 

Statement  ok  Hon.  Gene  Green,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

of  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  laid-off  is  difficult  to  deal  with  but  long-term  unemployment 
is  demoralizing.  With  long-term  unemployment  or  underemployment  a  person  loses 
self  confidence.  The  mental  and  financial  devastation  from  not  only  being  laid-off 
but  knowing  that  you  will  never  be  called  back  is  a  crushing  realization.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  becoming  all  too  prevalent  in  the  job  market  in  our  Nation. 

The  reason  we  are  meeting  today  is  to  try  to  help  the  workers  of  our  Nation  try  to 
find  alternatives  in  finding  employment.  The  programs  in-place  to  assist  workers  at- 
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tempt  to  provide  this  help.  But  we  must  take  a  look  at  these  programs  and  verify  if 
workers  are  actually  receiving  the  benefits  needed. 

Retraining  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  equation.  We  must  help  workers  not  only 
upgrade  or  learn  new  skills  bat  we  must  assist  that  worker  to  market  those  skills. 
The  most  beneficial  was  of  providing  this  type  of  assistance  is  to  match  workers  and 
business  in  a  partnership.  Who  knows  better  the  skills  needed  in  the  job  market 
other  than  employers.  Also,  employers  are  the  best  source  to  find  employment  needs 
in  the  job  market. 

In  examining  programs  which  assist  workers  who  are  permanently  laid-off  there 
is  a  need  to  assure  workers  and  business  that  this  examination  is  for  the  benefit  of 
both. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  think  you  should  ask  easier  questions  is  what  I 
think. 

Mr.  Green.  We  went  through  tough  times,  and  I  know  I  can  see 
it  happening,  and  we  can  learn  from  how  we  didn't  do  it  maybe 
because  I  know  it  will  happen  again.  Because  our  economy  is  cycli- 
cal. We  will  surely  go  through  it  again. 

Mr.  Starr.  You  start  to  think  about  what  you  do  with  an  aero- 
nautical engineer.  Boeing  has  a  lot  of  them.  How  do  you  transfer  to 
civil  engineering  and  environmental  engineering?  What  is  the 
length  of  time  in  making  the  transition?  I  don't  know  the  direct 
answer,  but  I  am  told  it  is  a  very,  very  difficult  discipline. 

Talking  about  engineering,  you  could  get  into  comparable  things 
in  the  growth  industries  like  environmental  engineering  in  terms 
of  clean  air  and  the  rest.  And  Hanford  is  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment, which  is  interesting.  It  was  a  major  source  of  unemployment 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

I  think,  in  terms  of  engineering  and  the  highly  skilled,  a  compa- 
ny like  Boeing  will  not  lay  many  of  those  off.  Boeing  will  invest  in 
the  future.  We  have  seen  no  engineers  in  the  5,000  or  6,000  laid  off. 
They  are  mostly  production  workers.  They  will  take  production 
time  from  18  to  12  to  6  months,  and  that  demands  a  high-level, 
competent  engineering  staff  to  do  that. 

What  are  left  I  hope  do  not  become — I  wouldn't  mind  if  they 
became  schoolteachers  if  they  can  handle  the  wage  differential  be- 
cause we  need  the  math  and  science  schoolteachers  which  they  cer- 
tainly have.  We  need  to  explore  better — and  I  am  not  competent  to 
do  that — of  transfers  of  skills  from  a  first  discipline  to  another  in 
engineering  activities.  If  that  occurs,  we  can  share  experiences  you 
had  with  the  petrochemical  engineering  to  help  us.  I  think  it  is  a 
real  problem. 

It  is  a  serious  problem  with  managers,  bankers  and  so  on  in 
terms  of  getting  them  retrained  and  into  a  job  at  a  satisfactory  pay 
scale.  White  collar  is  far  more  difficult  in  making  the  transference 
than  it  is  for  people  of  blue  collar  types.  We  have  ftad  a  ton  of 
bankers  laid  off  in  the  last  two  years  in  our  State,  and  the  best  we 
could  do  was  work  with  the  displaced  worker  experts  specializing 
in  the  banking  industry.  We  have  been  moderately  successful  at 
that. 

Mr.  Tetro.  Just  a  couple  comments  on  that. 

One  of  them  is  a  matter  now  being  addressed  in  coming  to  terms 
with  assessing  better  and  determining  what  are  we  working  with 
and  what  are  the  possibilities? 

Infrequently,  I  think  we  are  looking  for — or  imagining  dramatic 
changes.  But  lots  of  people  in  sales  that  have  been  dumped  out  of 
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these  organizations  have  a  skill  that  is  very  applicable.  And  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  learning  a  foreign  language  and  being  part  of  an 
export  business  that  is  forming.  So  you  are  not  talking  about  total- 
ly retooling  but  at  the  margin  doing  something. 

We  may  be  involved  in  many  white  collar  workers  displaced  now 
are  really  employable  in  the  current  economy  today  but  for  the 
fact  that  they  don't  have  highly  developed  proficiency  with  comput- 
ers, that  they  were  the  people  that  stayed  immune  from  that  in 
their  own  firms  and  delegated  those  responsibilities. 

Those  are  relatively  easy-to-develop  capabilities  that  transform 
the  opportunity  structure  for  that  dislocated  worker.  We  found 
that  you  need  to  incubate  that  capability,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal — a  threshold  of  anxiety  about  moving  into  these  areas,  but 
you  can  move  people  through  a  process  that  gets  them  there  and, 
for  a  relatively  modest  investment,  change  their  opportunity  struc- 
ture. 

That  is  harder  when  you  look  at  people  coming  out  of  blue  collar 
areas  because  of  the  distance  that  they  are  from  schooling.  And 
yet,  again,  there  is  evidence  in  a  lot  of  union  and  joint  action  train- 
ing programs  across  the  country  of  doing  that  quite  well. 

I  think  the  point  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  this,  to  every  question  we 
might  wonder  about,  there  is  somewhere  in  this  country  already  a 
solution  at  work,  and  what  we  have  done  very  poorly  is  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  where  those  solutions  lie.  We  have  not  gone 
out  and  benchmarked  best  and  last  practice  in  this  field.  We  have 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  say  what  are  the  standards  of  this  industry 
called  job  training  and  labor  market  transition,  as  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier. 

When  we  start  to  get  to  the  fundamentals  we  get  more  clearly 
and  easily  to  the  answers  to  that,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  many 
questions  that  we  would  contemplate  here  that  there  is  not  already 
underway  with  evidence  of  some  efficacy,  at  least  the  beginning  of 
an  answer,  if  not  a  total  answer.  We  just  need  to  get  much  better 
at  exchanging  that  kind  of  information  and  bringing  it  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Bischak. 

Mr.  Bischak.  Yes,  the  idea  that  it  is  just  managers  and  white 
collar  workers  is  a  problem  because  the  blue  collar  workers  are  the 
ones  really  facing  contraction  of  the  commercial  sectors  whether  it 
is  in  aerospace,  in  electronics  and  otherwise.  And  these  are  the 
areas  where  you  find  this  profile  of  worker  you  are  talking  about, 
in  many  cases  45  to  50  years  old,  having  a  very  difficult  reemploy- 
ment problem.  And  it  is  at  a  time  when  there  is  excess  capacity, 
not  just  in  defense  but  in  the  commercial  area.  So  it  is  not  that  you 
will  be  able  to  shift  them  readily  into  growing  commercial  markets. 

We  face  a  crisis,  and  it  is  a  profound  crisis  in  both  blue  and 
white  collar  sectors  of  employment  in  this  area.  We  need  to  look  at 
some  of  the  innovative  ideas — in  fact,  Mr.  Tetro  is  right  about  the 
need  to  look  at  some  sort  of  focusing  of  public  investment — and 
along  with  the  retraining  dollars  and  private  investment  moneys  to 
leverage  one  with  the  other  in  emerging  technologies  that  will,  in 
fact,  create  the  jobs,  both  near  term  and  long  term. 

And  I  think  the  employment  and  training  panel  in  California  is 
looking  at  this  in  relationship  with  its  Project  California.  It  is  a 
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model  worth  exploring,  looking  at  the  possibilities  in  dealing  with 
subcontractor  change  and  try  to  retain  its  viability  and  the  employ- 
ment of  some  of  these  people  by  looking  at  what  is  happening  in 
commercial  electronics,  and  biotechnology  and  what  job  bridges  can 
be  created  to  those  fields. 
This  will  take  planning.  This  is  something  we  have  not  done. 
I  think,  in  addition,  there  will  have  to  be  more  targeting  of  in- 
vestment. California  is  looking  at  a  $200  billion  commitment  at  re- 
tention of  their  manufacturing  base,  with  an  objective  over  time  of 
linking  up  these  jobs  with  these  emerging  opportunities.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent approach  but  one  I  think  worth  looking  at. 

Mr.  Green.  You  might  answer— depending  on  the  Chairman 
since  the  red  light  is  on.  . 
Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Hanoski,  yes,  go  right  ahead. 
Mr.  Hanoski.  Just  a  brief  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  no  simple  answer  to  that  question.  In  fact,  that  question 
crossed  my  mind  personally  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  future  of  JTPA.  But  whenever  there  is  a  displacement  of  white 
collar  workers  in  the  community  the  yellow  pages  in  the  phone 
book  seems  to  increase  in  the  same  time. 

There  needs  to  be  some  innovation,  I  think,  in  through  the  m- 
depth  assessment  of  middle-aged  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  to 
help  them  capitalize  on  their  investments.  We  run  a  self-employ- 
ment program  with  EDWAA  funds  to  get  these  people  to  became 
entrepreneurs  in  their  areas.  That  is  reasonably  successful.  Ihings 
like  that  we  have  to  look  at.  I  think  they  have  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Admiral,  I  know  you  will  have  to  leave  in  a 
few  minutes  so  let  me  ask  a  question  of  you  and,  again,  thank  you 
in  advance  for  being  with  us  and  staying  up  until  you  are  almost 
late  for  your  next  appointment. 

You  suggested  in  your  written  testimony,  and  to  some  degree  in 
your  stated  testimony,  the  establishment  of  a  regional  skill-need, 
skill-available  information  system.  How  would  you  see  that  model 
being  developed  and  implemented? 

Admiral  Watkins.  I  think,  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  on  what 
Mr.  Tetro  said,  take  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  There  are  three 
or  four  major  bases  closing  down,  probably  45,000  workers  will  be 
lost.  I  would  move  in  there  expeditiously  with  the  Governor,  with 
business  and  industry  and  the  local  area,  and  there  are  mecha- 
nisms to  do  this,  if  I  knew  that  we  had  some  kind  of  a  support 
structure  from  the  Defense  Department  and  Labor  Department 
that  sets  some  overall  framework  under  which  we  could  operate 
and  begin  to  move  expeditiously  in  establishing  that  base.  And  that 
base  needs  to  be  wide  open  and  accessible  to  everyone.  It  seems  to 
me  perhaps  that  is,  in  some  way,  established  now,  but  I  don  t  be- 
lieve it  is  that  clean. 

Certainly,  our  experience  in  Colorado  was  that,  while  we  could 
do  a  good  job  and  the  Air  Force  working  on  some  problem  could  do 
a  good  job  in  an  area,  there  was  no  integration.  Also,  there  is  no 
integration  with  the  State.  We  had  no  way  to  know  how  many 
skilled  environmental  technology  technicians  do  you  need.  It  was 
not  that  clear. 
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We  knew  it  was  a  growth  industry.  We  knew  it  was  going  up,  but 
it  was  not  that  well-organized. 

I  would  move  in  with  the  Governor  and  with  his  people  and  try 
to  put  in  an  information  system  that  would  pull  this  together.  We 
certainly  need  the  players— the  national  players  in  that  act.  That 
system  does  not  exist  today  that  I  know.  It  is  very  local,  and  it  is 
not  regional.  We  have  to  talk  regions  because  some  of  these 
areas— obviously,  the  defense  industry  crosses  over  boundaries. 

The  r\AFTA  case  came  up.  Environmental  technology  monitor- 
ing will  bo  a  key  to  implementing  NAFTA.  That  will  require  a  lot 
ot  workers.  They  can  come  out  of  Texas. 

We  are  talking  about,  with  the  school  districts,  to  help  the 
schools  become  engaged  in  that  work  in  their  schoolwork  during 
the  summer  programs  to  go  out  and  take  data,  to  become  interest- 
ed m  becoming  environmental  technology  experts  over  time.  The 
same  could  be  done  with  the  cross-training  of  existing  skilled  work- 
ers. 

So  I  think  that  that  whole  system  has  to  be  laid  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  being  able  to  do  that  in  the 
heavily  impacted  areas  such  as  California  and  Connecticut.  If  those 
governors  have  the  desire  to  get  onto  that  expeditiously  they  want 
to  know,  what  are  you  talking  about?  Will  I  get  supported?  Do  I 
nave  to  have  matching  funds  from  business  and  industries  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  this?  What  programs  do  you  want  us  to  estab- 
lish? 

Some  of  those  guidelines  could  be  set  up  on  an  urgent  basis,  but  I 
wouxd  go  into  the  heavily  impacted  areas  and  try  something,  even 
a  major  pilot  effort  to  move  expeditiously  to  get  that  data  and  see 
if  we  can't  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  retrain  and  re- 
educate and  encourage  them  to  take  jobs  elsewhere  out  of  the 
region  that  are  available.  And  we  can  provide  that  interactive  net- 
work to  permit  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  Williams.  Admiral,  thank  you,  and  thanks  for  being  with  us 
I  know  you  have  to  leave. 

Admiral  Watkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chai  rman  Williams.  Mr.  Starr,  on  page  2  of  your  testimony  you 
mentioned  your  lack  of  support  for  a  voucher  system  as  a  response 
to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers,  particularly  in  times  of  reces- 
sion. Would  you  elaborate  a  little  for  us  on  your  opposition  on  the 
voucher  question? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  a  little  of  that  in 
my  statement. 

When  a  person  is  laid  off  after  working  10  to  14  years  that  indi- 
vidual knows  virtually  nothing  about  the  job  market,  labor  market, 
what  he  needs  to  do,  what  he  has  to  prepare  himself  or  herself  for 
the  future  for.  Simply  having  that  individual  go  to  a  public  office 
and  be  handed  a  voucher  and  you  are  off  to  go  to  any  school  you 
want  doesn't  do  much  to  help  that  person  sort  out  what  they  ought 
to  do  in  terms  of  what  the  labor  market  is,  what  their  skills  and 
ability  and  background  is  and  all  the  rest,  what  course  of  instruc- 
tion they  ought  to  take,  and  so  on.  That  is  not  enough. 

I  firmly  believe  that  you  have  to  spend  time  with  professional 
counselors,  case  managers  to  help  the  dislocated  worker.  But  sort 
out  with  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  best  career  path  and 
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instructional  path  for  the  person  to  take.  It  may  be  cost-effective, 
and  it  involves  certainly  less  staff  to  do  this,  but  I  think  it  is  a  real 
false  economy. 

My  point  is  we  see  that  happen  all  the  time.  We  see  it  happen 
with  companies  who  are  well-intentioned,  and  they  are  giving  sev- 
erance packages  that  include,  essentially,  a  voucher  of  $2,000  or 
$3,000  per  employee,  and  they  are  not  well-used  because  there  is  no 
care  and  attention  to  help  guide  them  through  that  process. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Hanoski,  you  cited  the  need  for  an  ex- 
pedited process  to  apply  for  discretionary  funds.  Would  you  explain 
that  further?  Would  you  involve  Department  of  Labor  regional  of- 
fices or  how  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Hanoski.  There  are  a  couple  of  compounding  problems  when 
there  is  a  dislocation  in  the  community.  It  is  the  local  substate  op- 
erate or  they  are  using  local  resources.  From  the  time  of  that  dislo- 
cation until  they  access  the  availability  of  Federal  resources  can  be 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  months.  Somehow,  there  needs  to  be  a 
much  more  expedited  process,  similar  to  the  processes  with  disaster 
funds  with  the  hurricanes  and  flood  relief. 

Wisconsin  got  flood  relief  in  the  Title  III  reserve  account  in  a 
matter  of  days.  Why  can't  we  have  a  similar  response  when  there 
are  dislocations  in  the  community?  The  longer  people  are  on  the 
street  and  discouraged  and  not  having  a  response  I  think  the 
tougher  the  transition  is  going  to  be. 

So  my  suggestion  is  a  similar  response  to  the  natural,  disaster- 
type  issues. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  I  have  no  further  questions.  I  just  want  to  make 
the  observation  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  obviously  need  more 
concentrated  efforts  in  linking  the  retraining  programs  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  regional  economic  development  forces.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that. 

Chairman  Williams.  Ms.  Woolsey? 

Ms.  Woolsey.  No,  I  am  fine,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  I  have  a  couple  more  questions. 

Mr.  Tetro,  in  any  revision  made  of  the  dislocated  workers'  pro- 
gram, should  administration  of  the  program  be  separated  from  the 
traditional  Title  II  programs? 

Mr.  Tetro.  Certainly  not  in  the  near  term,  I  don't  think.  As  we 
come  to  decide  what  that  future  system  looks  like,  there  may  be 
reasons  to  look  at  how  they  are  currently  organized.  But,  given  the 
nature  of  the  services  required  and  the  nature  of  the  administra- 
tive support  required,  there  really  isn't  any  reason  in  the.  short 
term  to  go  in  and  change  those  arrangements. 

Chairman  Williams.  What  do  you  think  we  can  do  to  improve 
the  rapid  response? 

Mr.  Tetro.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  things.  It  really  comes 
to  the  matter  of  how  we  conceive  of  this.  And  we  looked  at  worker 
dislocation  as  a  series  of  disasters,  and  they  are  disasters  we  have 
not  quite  anticipated.  We  have  a  framework,  but  we  don't  expect 
them. 

What  happens  is  that  an  event  occurs  and  then  a  very  elongated 
process  takes  place  to  receive  resources  so  that  a  firm  has  notice 
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something  will  be  happening.  An  application  is  prepared.  It  winds 
its  way  through  a  very  complicated  maze  of  reviews,  and  some 
months  later  resources  become  available. 

That  simply  is  not  a  good  mechanism.  Whether  one  decides  to 
use  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  distribute  the 
management  responsibility,  whether  one  creates  a  set  of  criteria 
that  moves  resources  more  quickly,  those  are  steps  you  ought  to 
look  at. 

The  last  piece  of  it  is  that,  with  resources,  the  existing  capabili- 
ties seem  to  be  able  to  move  rapidly.  And  the  only  last  issue  I 
would  suggest  is  that,  while  on  the  surface  it  makes  sense  and  is 
certainly — there  is  a  logic  to  having  a  State-level  rapid  response,  I 
think  Al  Starr  illuminated  something  from  across  the  country  that 
is  true.  The  real  substance  comes  from  the  local  capability. 

We  might  look  at  ensuring  that  there  is  that  rapid  response  ca- 
pability locally  engineered  to  the  fullest  and  operating  as  we  would 
wish  it  to  be,  as  opposed  to  imagining  that  we  have  these  fire 
trucks  heading  out  from  State  capitals  across  the  country.  As  a 
practical  matter,  what  the  fire  trucks  become  are  simply  hospital- 
ity meetings.  It  is  an  event  where  the  public  certainly  understands 
something  more  is  taking  place  and  appreciates  that,  but  it  really 
is  a  handing  of  the  baton  in  a  formal  and  probably  inefficient  way, 
introducing  local  people  to  local  people  to  solve  a  problem.  That  is 
probably  not  the  most  efficient  construct. 

Chairman  Williams.  I  had  a  successful  amendment  to  section 
453  in  the  last  Congress  on  capacity  building.  I  think  that  would  go 
a  long  way  to  help  disseminate  best  practices.  We  are  having  a 
tough  time  getting  Department  of  Labor  to  properly  fund  that. 
They  have,  understandably,  a  limited  budget  and  enormous  need, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  they  ought  to  do  a  better  job  on  that. 

Finally,  let  me  make  a  point  that  Mr.  Hanoski  just  touched  on 
gently  and  out  of  courtesy.  Although  small  dislocations  in  relative- 
ly rural  areas  such  as  where  he  comes  from  and  I  represent  may 
not  make  the  kind  of  news  that  Boeing  does  with  15,000  people, 
nonetheless,  I  think  each  of  you  has,  in  one  way  or  another,  men- 
tioned that  it  isn't  15,000  people  you  deal  with,  it  is  one  person. 
And,  the  one  person  in  the  rural  areas  is  as  important  ha°  the  one 
person  in  the  urban  area. 

And  yet  I  tell  you  that,  even  as  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
have  a  lot  of  trouble — less  lately  but,  nonetheless,  still  problems — 
in  trying  to  get  Department  of  Labor  to  focus  on  individuals 
throughout  the  country. 

That  raises  the  matter  of  defense  conversion.  For  most  of  my  life- 
time defense  has  consumed  an  enormous  amount  of  America's' 
gross  national  product.  It  has  also  added  many  jobs  and  much 
wealth  to  this  country.  But,  nonetheless,  it  has  absorbed  a  huge 
amount  of  the  national  wealth  in  defense  preparation. 

Now  that  we  are  into  one  of  the  cyclical  downsizings — I  think  a 
necessary  downsizing — it  is  about  to  assume  a  tremendous  percent- 
age of  the  Nation's  job  training,  retraining,  dislocated  worker 
money.  Many  of  us  from  areas  who  have  no  particular  benefit  from 
the  defense  buildup  and  don't  get  a  lot  of  attention  when  our  little 
mines  or  mills  or  smelters  close  down  are  not  going  to  be  happy 
campers  when  enormous  amounts  of  money  are  going  into  the 
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places  who  had  a  hot  time  on  the  old  town  during  the  1960s,  1970s 
and  1980s,  while  we  suffered  during  those  times  and  continue  to 
suffer,  and  we  now  can't  get  the  displacement  and  dislocation 
worker  training  and  retraining  money. 

I  want  to  see  that  righted  not  so  much  because  I  happen  to  rep- 
resent an  area  like  that  but  because  each  of  you  have  said  it  is  the 
single,  lone  person  that  counts.  We  have  to  pay  attention  to  that 
single  person,  whether  they  are  dislocated  from  a  timber  mill  in 
Libby,  Montana,  or  whether  they  are  dislocated  in  the  Bay  area  of 
San  Francisco.  They  have  equal  importance,  and  the  Nation  ought 
to  put  its  attention  on  them  to  that  degree. 

This  has  been  a  very  good  panel,  I  think. 

Mrs.  Roukema.  Yes,  it  has. 

Chairman  Williams.  As  good  on  this  subject  as  I  believe  we  have 
had  in  my  time  in  the  Congress.  We  are  very  appreciative  to  each 
of  you  for  your  good  counsel  and  for  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us 
today. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Donald  M.  Payne,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  New  Jersey 

Mr,  Chairman,  thank  you  for  calling  the  hearing  this  morning  to  discuss  the  situ- 
ation of  dislocated  workers  in  our  country. 

This  hearing  could  not  be  at  a  more  appropriate  time,  given  the  current  number 
of  unemployed  people,  as  well  as  the  devastating  effects  of  the  recession. 

A  rapidly  growing  world  trade  and  advances  in  technology  have  resulted  in  enor- 
mous changes  in  the  U.S.  economy.  With  these  efforts,  the  need  for  higher  skill, 
higher  wage  jobs  for  workers  is  imminent.  If  we  are  going  to  take  full  advantage  of 
these  changes,  Americans  must  upgrade  their  job  skills  and  work-related  knowledge. 

The  result  of  our  evolving  economy  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  find  solutions  for 
workers  who  are  being  replaced,  losing  jobs,  or  forced  to  change  careers, 

I  hope  that  today,  we  will  explore  the  effectiveness  of  various  reemployment  serv- 
ices for  permanently  laid-off  workers.  For  example,  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Reemployment  Demonstration  and  other  Unemployment  In- 
surance Reemployment  projects  showed  that  certain  profiling  techniques  were  suc- 
cessful in  identifying  those  workers  most  in  need  of  job  services  and  training. 

These  are  the  kind  of  issues  we  should  focus  on  across  the  country  to  determine 
what  are  the  best  sources  and  services  needed  for  workers  so  that  we  can  assist 
them  in  returning  to  suitable  employment  as  soon  as  possible, 

1  would  like  to  thank  our  panelists  for  being  here  today  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  all  of  their  testimony. 

Statement  of  the  Outplacement  Industry  Coalition 

The  Outplacement  Industry  Coalition  [OIC]  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  offer 
its  views  on  programs  designed  to  help  dislocated  workers.  The  OIC  is  a  coalition  of 
outplacement  industry  associations,  including  the  Association  of  Outplacement  Con- 
sulting Firms,  Outplacement  International,  the  Lincolnshire  Group  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Outplacement  Professionals,  It  was  formed  in  1902. 

The  Outplacement  Industry 

The  outplacement  industry  consists  of  approximately  H00  private  consulting  firms 
that  provide  services  to  companies  faced  with  reducing  their  workforces.  The  indus- 
try, which  had  its  origins  in  the  early  19(>0s.  experienced  substantial  growth  in  the 
1980s  as  companies  increasingly  reorganized,  repositioned  and  relocated  in  response 
to  technology  changes,  import  competition,  deregulation,  and  financial  and  other 
pressures.  Most  private  outplacement  firms  have  been  providing  services  for  more 
than  10  years  and  all  of  the  major  firms  have  15  or  more  years  experience. 

Outplacement  services  generally  consist  of  two  components: 

•  Consulting  to  employers  contemplating  workforce  reductions 
Outplacement  firms  help  employers  address  issues  with  respect  to  work- 
force reductions.  This  may  be  a  plant  closing,  an  across-the-board  reduction 
in  (bra*  or  counseling  for  individual  employee  terminations.  Outplacement 
firms  help  employers  ensure  consistency  and  fairness  in  the  application  of 
severance  policies  and  practices.  They  apprise  employers  of  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  and  the  duties  imposed  on  an  employer. 

•  Counseling  for  employees  whose  employment  is  terminated 
Outplacement  services  help  employees  plan  and  execute  job  searches  to 
obtain  new  employment  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Services  are  pur- 
chased by  employers  and  are  provided  to  all  levels  of  employees,  from  cleri- 
cal to  executive.  The  services  are  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
being  outplaced. 

The  design  of  an  outplacement  program  for  employees  whose  employment  is  to  be 
terminated  is  governed  by  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  affected  individuals 
Factors  that  are  taken  into  account  include  an  individual's  compensation  and  job 
history,  the  trade  or  business  engaged  in.  the  current  demand  for  that  specific  trade 
or  business  in  the  current  marketplace,  as  well  as  many  subjective  factors  such  as 
the  individual's  demeanor,  age.  willingness  to  relocate,  et  cetera. 

Specific  Services  Provided  Ky  Outplacement  Consulting  Firms 

Outplacement  consulting  firms  provide  certain  core  services  such  as  the  following: 

•  Assist  the  terminated  individuals  in  overcoming  the  trauma  associated  with 
being  terminated  and  in  restoring  their  self-esteem. 

•  \aku\  the  individuals  through  a  carefully  selected  series  of  self-assessment  ex- 
ercises 
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•  Review  the  career  background  of  the  individuals  to  identify  work  accomplish- 
ments, skills,  and  other  attributes  that  would  assist  them  in  obtaining  new  em- 
ployment. 

•  Provide  counseling  in  developing  career  objectives  and  in  becoming  oriented  to 
the  current  job  market. 

•  Refer,  where  appropriate,  to  public  and  private  training  and  retraining  oppor- 
tunities. 

•  Assist  in  the  development  of  a  self-marketing  strategy. 

•  Coach  the  individuals  in  preparing  a  resume. 

•  Work  with  the  individuals  in  targeting  specific  companies  and/or  industries 
that  might  have  a  demand  for  their  specific  talents. 

•  Provide  guidance  in  researching  advertisements  and  other  published  sources 
for  available  jobs.  Many  firms  have  invested  heavily  in  libraries  and  data  bases 
that  identify  potential  openings. 

•  Provide  assistance  in  preparing  applications  and  other  appropriate  search  let- 
ters. 

•  Provide  training  in  how  to  develop  networks  of  contacts  and  in  using  such 
contacts  to  identify  job  opportunities. 

•  Instruct  the  individuals  in  interviewing  and  communication  techniques. 

•  Assist  in  the  preparation  and  implementation  of  an  overall  job  search  strate- 
gy. 

•  Advise  on  how  to  negotiate  and/or  properly  evaluate  the  terms  of  a  job  offer. 
Althpugh  each  of  the  core  services  is  common  to  all  outplacement  programs,  the 

services  are  packaged  differently  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  different  recipients. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  core  services  might  be  packaged,  based 
on  three  categories  of  employees. 

Outplacement  Program  Designed  for  Clerical  or  Hourly  Employees 

Individuals  within  this  category,  such  as  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  or  forklift  oper- 
ators, generally  possess  relatively  generic  skills  not  limited  to  any  specific  industry. 
Consequently,  these  individuals  are  most  likely  to  find  new  jobs  from  among  hun- 
dreds of  publicly-advertised  available  job  openings. 

These  individuals  conduct  an  almost  exclusively  local  job  search.  The  duration  of 
a  job  search  is  typically  short,  averaging  less  than  two  or  three  months.  The  pri- 
mary emphasis  of  outplacement  services  at  this  level  is  to  get  the  individuals  "up 
and  running"  in  the  job  hunt  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  core  services  provided  for  clerical  or  hourly  employees  are  packaged  predomi- 
nantly as  group  workshops  that  typically  last  no  more  than  three  days.  The  group 
workshops  are  sometimes  supplemented  with  limited  one-on-one  discussions,  in 
person  or  over  the  telephone.  Additional  one-on-one  counseling  may  be  provided  to 
individuals  who  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  the  job  search  process.  Extensive  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  a  resume  is  commonplace.  However,  office  support, 
other  than  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  resume,  is  typically  not  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  job  search  at  this  level. 

Outplacement  Program  Designed  for  Professional  or  Technical  Employees 

Individuals  within  this  category  are  characteristically  at  the  lower  to  mid-level  of 
an  employer's  workforce,  and  sometimes  have  supervisory  responsibilities. 

Professional  or  technical  employees  would  often  build  a  job  search  based  on  a  rel- 
atively narrow  vocational  or  industry  experience.  The  search  entails  developing, 
evaluating,  and  thoughtfully  approaching  job  leads  within  a  narrow  specialty.  The 
length  of  a  search  in  this  group  is  approximately  four  to  five  months,  and  an  indi- 
vidual rarely  needs  to  relocate. 

The  core  services  for  individuals  at  this  level  are  packaged  as  a  mix  of  group 
workshops  and  one-on-one  counseling.  An  outplacement  program  might  commence 
with  a  three-  or  four-day  workshop  that  would  include  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  a  resume.  In  addition,  the  program  would  include  a  discussion  of  the 
methodology  for  targeting  specific  companies  or  industries  that  would  likely  have  a 
demand  for  the  individual's  skills.  The  workshop  would  be  followed  by  one-on-one 
counseling,  both  in  preparing  for  the  market  and  as  periodic  follow-ups  once  the  in- 
dividual has  commenced  the  job  search. 

Alternatively,  a  program  for  this  level  could  begin  with  one-on-one  counseling. 
Subsequently,  the  individuals  would  meet  in  groups  with  others  who  share  common 
characteristics  to  discuss  specific  aspects  of  the  search  process,  as  well  as  to  receive 
follow-up  counseling. 

In  either  case,  the  individual  would  receive  assistance  in  researching  advertise- 
ments and  other  published  job  openings.  The  outplacement  firm  would  help  the  in- 
dividual learn  how  to  work  with  search  firms  and  to  prepare  resumes,  references,  or 
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other  written  communications  incident  to  the  job  search.  Training  in  the  network- 
ing process  and  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  an  overall  self-marketing 
strategy  are  other  key  components  of  the  program.  Outplacement  industry  studies 
show  that  more  than  half  of  the  individuals  within  this  group  ultimately  find  their 
next  job  through  networking. 

Administrative  services  typically  provided  include  the  preparation  of  resumes  and 
related  search  letters.  In  addition,  the  use  of  a  telephone  and  answering  or  message 
service  is  sometimes  provided.  Finally,  the  limited  use  of  semi-private  offices  is 
common. 

Outplacement  Program  Designed  for  Senior  Management  or  Executives 

Individuals  within  this  category  typically  are  in  a  leadership  position  within  an 
organization.  Most  of  them  have  worked  in  a  wide  variety  of  functions  as  they 
moved  up  to  their  current  job.  In  general,  the  number  of  comparable  job  openings 
for  a  displaced  individual  is  inversely  related  to  the  individual's  compensation  and 
responsibility,  i.e.,  the  higher  an  individual's  compensation  and  degree  of  responsi- 
bility, the  fewer  comparable  jobs  are  available.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  job  search 
for  individuals  at  this  level  is  relatively  protracted,  complex,  and  difficult.  A  job 
search  will  last,  on  average,  about  six  months,  and  in  over  half  the  cases  the  indi- 
vidual will  need  to  relocate.  It  is  also  common  for  individuals  to  look  broadly  at  op- 
portunities in  many  different  industries. 

Outplacement  firms  typically  provide  individuals  within  this  category  assistance 
in  identifying  and  assessing  their  special  capabilities,  experience,  and  other  subjec- 
tive qualities.  In  addition,  the  outplacement  firm  helps  these  individuals  in  creative- 
ly identifying  job  opportunities  most  appropriate  to  their  particular  talents. 

The  outplacement  firm  coaches  these  individuals  in  polishing  their  search  tech- 
niques and  communication  abilities,  both  written  and  verbal,  and  assists  them  in 
melding  such  skills  to  create  an  effective  self-marketing  program.  The  individual  re- 
ceives help  in  evaluating  potential  employers  and,  in  some  instances,  counseling  on 
negotiating  with  prospective  employers. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  job  openings  available  to  executives,  the  scope  of 
their  job  search  is  necessarily  national,  and  in  some  cases  international.  Conse- 
quently, administrative  support  is  essential.  Outplacement  firms  typically  provide 
these  individuals  access  to  a  semi-private  or  private  office,  secretarial  support,  and 
use  of  a  telephone. 

Importance  of  Outplacement  Services 

U.S.  firms  are  operating  in  an  increasingly  competitive  environment.  Continuous 
innovation  and  new  technology  cause  products  and  services  to  become  obsolete,  and 
new  jobs  are  created  as  others  disappear.  Outplacement  services  assist  dislocated 
workers  in  developing  job-acquiring  skills  and  minimize  their  period  of  unemploy- 
ment by  linking  workers'  skills  and  knowledge  with  opportunities. 

As  the  U.S.  economy  becomes  more  integrated  with  the  global  economy,  the  po- 
tential for  dislocations  in  the  domestic  labor  market  increases.  The  NAFTA  and 
other  agreements  to  reduce  trade  barriers  are  expected  to  accelerate  this  process. 
Cuts  in  defense  spending  will  also  lead  to  increased  numbers  of  dislocated  workers. 
Outplacement  service  complement  government  and  employer  training  services  in  an 
effective  strategy  to  help  workers  adjust  to  rapidly  changing  circumstances. 

Outplacement  services  help  restore  unemployed  workers  who  are  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  employment  and  taxpaying  status.  Outplacement  services  also 
help  employers  reduce  the  impact  of  dislocation  on  workers,  their  families  and  the 
community  and  help  to  maintain  employee  morale  and  productivity  in  their  ongoing 
operations.  Finally,  outplacement  services  can  help  ensure  employer  compliance 
with  applicable  laws  governing  terminations. 

Concerns  about  Federal  Dislocated  Worker  Programs 

The  administration  has  called  for  a  dramatic  expansion  of  government-funded  em- 
ployment and  training  assistance  to  dislocated  workers.  In  its  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  request,  the  administration  asked  for  $1.9  billion  to  fund  dislocated  worker 
programs,  a  $1.3  billion  increase  over  fiscal  year  1993.  The  House-passed  appropria- 
tions bill  includes  a  $550  million  increase  for  these  programs.  Existing  legislation 
for  funding  dislocated  worker  assistance  applies  generally  to  workers  who  have  been 
dislocated  as  a  result  of  specific  events  such  as  defense  industry  downsizing,  base 
closings,  the  impact  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  impact  of  foreign  trade.  The  ad- 
ministration has  announced  its  intention  to  broaden  eligibility  for  services  and  reor- 
ganize the  delivery  of  services.  Proposed  legislation  is  expected  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  this  fall. 
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Federally  funded  worker  adjustment  programs  provide  outplacement  services  to 
employees  without  cost  to  their  employers.  Although  Federal  programs,  such  as  the 
Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  and  Assistance  Act  [EDWAA],  pro- 
vide training  and  other  services  not  provided  by  outplacement  firms,  there  is  sub- 
stantial overlap.  Many  employers,  however,  currently  pay  for  outplacement  services 
to  help  employees  faced  with  major  layoffs  and  plant  closings  find  new  jobs.  Total 
1992  outplacement  industry  revenues  were  approximately  $600  million,  and  more 
than  300,000  workers  were  served.  The  growth  and  broadening  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams threatens  to  significantly  reduce  employers'  incentives  to  buy  services  for 
their  departing  employees.  Increasingly,  outplacement  firms  are  being  bypassed  by 
former  corporate  client*  who,  not  surprisingly,  prefer  to  use  the  taxpayers'  dollar  to 
provide  outplacement  services  rather  than  their  own. 

There  are  two  significant  issues  involved.  First,  it  is  not  an  effective  use  of  gov- 
ernment resources  to  replace  private  spending  on  outplacement  services  with  Feder- 
al funds.  Second,  a  viable,  effective  private  outplacement  industry  is  endangered 
when  private  spending  is  supplanted  by  Federal  dollars.  This  problem  is  compound- 
ed by  obstacles  to  private  outplacement  firms'  participation  in  government  funded 
programs. 

Although  private  entities  are  technically  eligible  to  receive  contracts  to  provide 
services  under  EDWAA  programs,  in  practice  public  displaced  worker  funds  rarely 
find  their  way  to  private  outplacement  firms.  The  State  and  local  bureaucracies 
that  administer  these  funds  often  have  established  working  relationships  with  com- 
munity colleges  and  other  publicly  funded  entities  that  offer  training  and  outplace- 
ment services.  Even  when  private  outplacement  firms  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete, the  tax-exempt  status  of  community  colleges  and  other  organizations  often 
allows  these  organizations  to  underbid  even  the  highly  competitive  private  firms. 

If  Federal  programs  supplant  private  services,  the  private  outplacement  infra- 
structure will  be  undermined  and  fi  rms  that  now  serve  corporations  and  their  em- 
ployees will  go  out  of  business.  This  will  create  a  ripple  effect  as  more  and  more 
companies  and  dislocated  workers  become  dependent  on  publicly  funded  programs, 
increasing  Federal  spending  and  the  burden  on  taxpayers. 

Workers  affected  by  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs  will  be  served  better  and 
more  efficiently  if  the  private  and  public  sectors  work  together  and  do  not  duplicate 
efforts.  In  view  of  the  predicted  restructuring  of  the  American  economy  during  the 
1990s,  there  are  likely  to  be  far  more  dislocated  workers  than  even  the  most  gener- 
ously funded  State  and  Federal  programs  will  be  able  to  serve.  We  believe  govern- 
ment should  seek  to  maximize  the  use  of  private  outplacement  services  so  that  gov- 
ernment funds  are  used  most  effectively,  i.e.,  where  the  private  sector  cannot  meet 
the  need. 

Set  out  below  are  several  suggested  steps  to  address  these  issues.  These  are  aimed 
at  promoting  the  use  of  private  outplacement  services  whenever  possible.  We  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  to  develop  these  and  other  approaches. 

•  Require  that  a  greater  proportion  of  Federal  dislocated  worker  assistance  be 
earmarked  for  retraining.  Currently,  EDWAA  requires  that  50  percent  of  funds 
be  spent  on  retraining.  Increasing  this  percentage  would  focus  Federal  funds  on 
non-duplicative  services 

•  Limit  use  of  government  funds  for  outplacement  services  to  employees  of  com- 
panies unable  to  purchase  services  for  workers  with  their  own  funds  (e.g.,  for 
employees  of  bankrupt  or  insolvent  companies],  or  to  areas  where  no  private 
sector  outplacement  industry  exists.  This  approach  would  help  assure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  supplement,  but  do  not  supplant  private  efforts. 

•  Another  approach  to  maintaining  the  effort  of  companies  that  are  not  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent  would  be  to  limit  government  funding  to  a  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  of  outplacement  services. 

•  Require  that  the  private  sector  outplacement  industry  receive  a  timely  notice 
of  plant  closings  or  mass  layoffs  ["WARN"]. 

•  Require  that  a  certain  percentage  of  outplacement  activities  funded  by  dislo- 
cated worker  assistance  programs  be  managed  by  private  sector  firms. 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Relations, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

San  Francisco,  CA. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.  at  the  Board 
of  Supervisors'  Committee  Room  228,  City  Hall,  Polk  and  McAllis- 
ter Streets,  San  Francisco,  California,  Hon.  Pat  Williams,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members   present:    Representatives   Williams,    Hamburg  and 
Miller  of  California. 
Staff  present:  Jon  Weintraub,  staff  director. 

Chairman  Williams.  I  call  this  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  to  order.  This  is  one  in  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  dislocated  workers  and  economic  conver- 
sion. I  am  here  at  the  request  of  Congressman  George  Miller,  who, 
of  course,  is  a  valued  Member  of  the  committee  and,  as  you  can 
see,  is  with  us  here  today. 

This  hearing  comes  at  an  interesting  time  and  in  an  interesting 
place.  We  all  know  of  the  difficulty  that  plant — or  rather  base  clo- 
sures— plant  closures  for  that  matter  as  well — had  on  the  Califor- 
nia economy.  I  read  in  one  of  the  newspapers  yesterday  that  the 
unemployment  is  deeper  and  more  sustained  than  the  folks  here 
had  thought  it  would  be. 

The  hearing  also  comes  at  a  time  when  the  administration  is  pre- 
paring what  will  probably  be  rather  substantial  reforms  with 
regard  to  job  training  and  dislocated  worker  efforts. 

Although  the  Nation's  economy  has  improved  during  the  past  10 
or  11  months,  we  are  obviously  still  in  a  period  of  slow  growth  and 
the  prospects  are  particularly  dismal  for  the  unemployed.  They 
face  the  following  picture:  ever  decreasing  real  average  hourly 
earnings  for  the  new  job  they  will  get — if  they  get  it — a  significant 
lack  of  job  growth  coming  out  of  this  recession  compared  with  all 
prior  recessions;  a  structural  unemployment  problem  in  which  only 
14  percent  of  the  unemployed  expect  to  get  their  old  job  back.  That 
compares  to  an  average,  by  the  way,  in  previous  sessions,  to  44  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  getting  their  old  job  back.  Finally,  18  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  full-time  workforce  are  earning  wages  below 
the  poverty  rate  for  a  family  of  four. 

So,  whether  you  are  a  worker  or  an  unemployed  person  looking 
for  work,  this  recession  is  treating  you  far  less  kindly  than  any  of 
the  others  have. 
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Our  purpose  today  is  oversight.  Our  subcommittee  is  interested 
in  learning  a  number  of  things — let  me  just  list  them  off  quickly 
for  you.  First,  the  basic  ingredients  for  a  successful  dislocated 
worker  program;  second,  recommendations  for  legislative  changes 
to  JTPA,  particularly  Title  III;  third,  the  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  rules  in  any  new  dislocated 
worker  program  design. 

We  are  interested  in  knowing  about  the  types  of  linkages  neces- 
sary to  Federal  job  creation  efforts,  for  example  environmental 
energy  cleanup,  highway  construction,  or  those  types  of  training. 

We  are  interested  in  how  we  could  better  design  our  rapid  re- 
sponse efforts.  Of  course,  we  are  interested  in  the  role  of  higher 
education,  as  well  as  organized  labor,  in  meeting  the  needs  of  dislo- 
cated workers;  the  committee  is  interested  in  any  examples  that 
exist  regarding  the  successful  conversion  of  plants  to  producing 
new  products  and  retaining  existing  workers;  and  we  are  interested 
iv  how  States  and  localities  are  linking  their  training  efforts  to  in- 
dustrial and  regional  economic  development  and  emerging  technol- 
ogies. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  that,  as  Chairman,  I  am  personally  skepti- 
cal about  the  success  of  our  Nation's  training  efforts.  And,  as  we 
move  to  reform  or  change  the  training  efforts,  I  come  at  it  as  one 
who  does  not  believe  that  our  retraining  efforts  worked  nearly  as 
well  as  they  should  during  these  past  15  to  20  years. 

Let  me  tell  you  also,  as  I  know  George  can,  that  very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  House  we  talked  with  will  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
reshaping  our  retraining  efforts  unless  those  efforts  are  linked  to 
job  creation.  Training  people  for  jobs  that  don't  exist  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  only  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  but  worse,  a  waste  of 
that  person's  expectations;  and  it  happens  all  across  this  country 
all  the  time. 

It  isn't  easy  to  change  that.  But  I  don't  know  any  Member  of 
Congress  that  wants  to  take  on  retraining  and  education  reform 
unless  we  link  it  to  job  creation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Pat  Williams  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Pat  Williams,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

ok  Montana 

I  am  pleased  today  to  conduct  our  third  hearing  on  the  subject  of  dislocated  work- 
ers and  economic  conversion.  Before  we  look  at  proposals  from  the  administration  to 
reform  these  efforts,  we  must  review  what  our  investments  to  date  have  yielded. 

In  these  hearings,  the  subcommittee  learned  that,  "68  percent  of  Title  III  program 
terminees  entered  a  job  when  they  left  the  program  and  when  we  followed  up  13 
weeks  later,  70  percent  had  jobs,"  We  also  learned  that,  "The  average  hourly  wage 
rate  for  these  employed  workers  started  at  $8.49/hour  and  13  weeks  later  that  wage 
had  risen  to  $8.7 5/ hour."  This  was  a  decrease  from  the  average  hourly  wage  of  the 
jobs  from  which  they  were  dislocated  which  paid  $9.34/hour.  That  is  an  initial  loss 
of  85  cents/hour  at  a  Federal  investment  of  $2,500  per  slot.  We  do  know  that  there 
is  a  significant  wage  loss  associated  with  a  loss  of  employment.  Does  this  investment 
effectively  limit  this  loss? 

These  program  outcomes  have  occurred  in  the  context  of  the  dismal  economic  pic- 
ture that  the  unemployed  face  as  they  approach  choices  open  to  them  for  retraining. 
This  picture  is  one  of:  |1]  ever  decreasing  real  average  hourly  earnings;  [2]  a  signifi- 
cant lack  of  job  growth  coming  out  of  this  recession  when  compared  to  prior  reces- 
sions; [3]  a  structural  unemployment  problem  in  which  only  14  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed expect  to  get  their  old  job  back  during  this  recession  compared  with  an  aver- 
age during  the  past  four  recessions  of  44  percent;  anb\  |4]  18  percent  of  the  full-time 
workforce  are  earning  wages  below  the  poverty  rate  for  a  family  of  four. 
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Our  purpose  today  is  oversight.  This  subcommittee  is  interested  in  learning  more 
about:  [1]  the  basic  ingredients  for  successful  dislocated  worker  programs;  [2]  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  changes  to  JTPA  Title  III;  [8]  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  roles  in  any  new  dislocated  worker  program 
design;  [4]  the  types  of  linkages  necessary  to  Federal  job  creation  efforts  (e.g.,  high- 
ways, environmental  and  energy  clean-up,  et  cetera)  for  individuals  after  they  re- 
ceive training;  [5]  the  design  of  effective  rapid  response  efforts;  [(>]  the  role  of  higher 
education  and  organized  labor  in  meeting  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers;  |7|  the 
examples  that  exist  regarding  the  successful  conversion  of  plants  to  producing  new 
products  and  retraining  existing  workers;  [S|  the  key/common  elements  to  those  suc- 
cesses; and  [9]  how  States  and  localities  are  linking  their  retraining  efforts  to  indus- 
trial and  regional  economic  development  and  emerging  technology. 

Let  me  again  remind  my  colleagues  that  I  am  skeptical  about  the  success  of  our 
Nation's  training  efforts.  Let  me  suggest  that  few  members  of  the  House  that  I  have 
talked  with  will  not  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  reshaping  our  retraining  efforts 
without  those  efforts  being  linked  to  new  job  creation  through  our  Federal  invest- 
ments and  an  upswing  in  our  Nation's  economy. 

I  look  forward  to  learning  more  about  this  subject  and  the  problems  California 
face  from  our  witnesses  today. 

Chairman  Williams.  So  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  wit- 
nesses and  want  to  welcome  George  Miller  since  it's  his  area  and 
he's  a  valued  Member  of  the  committee  and  an  old  friend  and  he's 
one  of  the  congressional  leaders. 

And,  George,  I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  here  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  MILLER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  making  the  sub- 
committee available  to  take  testimony  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  As  you  have  already  noted,  this  area  has  recently  been  hit 
with  a  very  serious  round  of  base  closures;  it  will  experience  the 
largest  civilian  job  loss  of  all  of  the  base  closures  in  the  country. 
We  feel  we  are  receiving  tremendous  attention  from  the  adminis- 
tration, from  the  Navy,  and  from  others  in  helping  our  communi- 
ties to  come  through  this,  including  the  organizational  effort  of 
Congressman  Dellums,  Nancy  Pelosi,  myself,  and  Congressman 
Hamburg  of  the  affected  areas.  We  think  that  this  is  going  to  be — 
if  it  is  possible  to  talk  about  base  closure  success  in  terms  of  im- 
pacts to  the  workers — the  most  successful  of  any  of  the  closures 
that  have  gone  before  us  because  of  the  kind  of  coordination  that 
we  are  receiving. 

Three  of  our  panelists  here  today  will  be  going  to  Mare  Island  in 
Vallejo  later  this  afternoon  to  participate  in  a  roundtable  discus- 
sion on  job  training,  job  placement,  and  worker  impact.  They  will 
also  discuss  what  the  community  should  expect  and  what  it  can  do 
to  try  to  assimilate  those  workers  into  our  local  economy  here  in 
the  Bay  Area. 

I  want  to  thank  you  publicly  for  agreeing  to  that.  Mr.  Nagle  and 
Dr.  Dickinson,  who  will  be  taking  over,  will  become  part  of  that,  as 
will  others  in  the  community. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  riding  out  with  the  President  the  other  day 
when  he  came  to  visit  NOVA.  During  the  trip  across  country,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  came  up  and  talked  to  Congresswoman  Pelosi, 
Anna  Eshoo,  Sam  Farr,  and  myself  reminding  us  that  this  week  we 
may  be  taking  on  an  extension  of  extended  unemployment  benefits. 
This  raises  a  flag  that  something  is  terribly  wrong  in  our  country's 
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programs  to  get  people  who  lose  their  jobs  back  unto  productive 
economy. 

While  we  were  brainstorming  with  this — and  obviously  legisla- 
tion is  being  prepared — we  discussed  how  we  think  this  whole  na- 
tional effort  has  grown  up  around  a  series  of  episodic  crises. 

The  reshaping  of  the  steel  industry  brought  us  one  form  of  job 
training  efforts,  JTPA  has  brought  us  another.  We  went  through 
the  automobile  crisis,  and  we  started  trade  assistance.  We've  really 
put  together  an  unusual  array  of  programs  of  very  mixed  benefits 
and  usefulness  to  workers.  I  think  what  the  Secretary  was  trying 
to  elicit  from  us  and  what  we  were  trying  to  elicit  from  him  is  that 
we've  really  got  to  rethink  this  from  top  to  bottom.  We've  really 
got  to  make  an  effort  to  put  together  a  coordinated  effort  to  get  to 
these  workers  early  on  and  provide  them  with  the  kind  of  services" 
that  they  need  to  get  back  into  our  economy. 

That's  a  very  difficult  charge  because  you  are  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual human  beings  and  all  their  individual  circumstances  at  that 
particular  moment  of  crisis  in  their  lives.  I  think  that  we  will  hear 
this  morning  some  examples  of  how  that  can  be  done.  If  we  can  get 
there  early  and  with  the  right  advice  and  the  right  services,  we  can 
dramatically  increase  our  chances  of  getting  people  back  into  pro- 
ductive society.  The  figures  that  you  cited,  Mr.  Chairman,  tell  us 
that  we  still  are  working  off  some  models  that  just  aren't  current 
to  today's  unemployment  and  to  the  unemployed  workforce. 

So  let  me  also  thank  the  panel  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look 
forward  to  your  testimony  and  appreciate  you  all  taking  the  time 
to  share  your  thoughts  and  concerns  with  the  committee. 
Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Let's  take  our  panelists  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  our 
agenda.  First  is  Dr.  Robert  Corrigan,  President  of  San  Francisco 
State  University. 

Doctor,  nice  to  see  you  again  and  we  are  pleased  that  you  are 
here. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  A.  CORRIGAN.  I  PRESIDENT.  SAN 
FRANCISCO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Cokkigan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  nice  being  here 
with  you  and  Congressman  Miller. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  this  morning  that  I  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  to  you,  not  only  as  president  of  San  Francisco  State 
University,  but  also  representing  the  whole  California  State  Uni- 
versity system,  our  20  campuses. 

I  will  focus  my  comments,  in  particular,  on  dislocated  defense 
workers  since  that  is  a  population  seriously  at  risk  here  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  as  both  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Congressman 
Miller  have  emphasized  in  your  comments. 

We  know  that  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  jobs  lost  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  current  recession  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced military  spending.  This  shrinkage  of  the  defense  industry 
has  affected  California's  economy  more  deeply  than  any  other 
region  of  the  country,  as  you  well  know,  and  has  seriously  limited 
the  State's  recovery*  And  as  the  State's  recovery  has  been  limited, 
it  of  course  has  been  a  drag  on  the  national  economy  as  well. 
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The  expansion  of  employment  opportunities  for  this  dislocated 
population  of  workers,  we  believe,  will  require  a  creative  and  com- 
prehensive approach  to  retraining  and  education  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic development  assistance.  According  to  the  Center  for  the  Con- 
tinuing Study  of  the  California  Economy,  new  training  programs 
should  include  retraining,  job  search  assistance,  and  temporary 
income  support  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  urges  that  industry  and  employers  work 
together  with  labor  and  educators  in  providing  job  retraining  and 
that  projects  offer  a  wide  range  of  services  to  meet  different  indi- 
vidual needs  and  regional  and  economic  circumstances. 

Now  exactly  those  components  characterize  the  project  that  I 
will  describe  briefly. 

In  response  to  the  devastating  impact  of  defense  conversion  on 
the  Bay  Area,  San  Francisco  State  University  began  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  develop  an  innovative  regional  job  training  program. 
Entitled  Career/Pro— the  name  stands  for  The  California  Economic 
Recovery  and  Environmei.:al  Restoration  Project — it  will  initially 
provide  training  for  dislocated  workers  in  the  highly  marketable 
fields  of  environmental  cleanup  and  restoration,  pollution  preven- 
tion, and  hazardous  waste  management. 

We  see  Career/Pro  as  a  model  that  js  broadly  adaptable  to  other 
regions  of  the  country  with  displaced  worker  populations. 

The  goal  of  Career/Pro  is  simple:  design  and  implement  a  seam- 
less job  training  and  placement  process  that  takes  trainees  from  re- 
cruitment through  assessment,  training  and  counseling  to  intern- 
ships, job  placement,  and  continuing  education. 

The  strength  and  uniqueness  of  Career/Pro  lie,  I  think,  in  an  un- 
precedented coming  together  of  a  diverse  group  of  partners:  several 
campuses  of  the  California  State  University  system,  the  University 
of  California  extension,  the  local  community  colleges,  industry,  or- 
ganized labor,  the  military,  and  a  number  of  community-based  or- 
ganizations. 

These  partnerships  serve  several  important  functions.  One,  they 
allow  us  to  draw  together  many  of  the  existing  but  fragmented 
educational  programs  in  environmental  technology;  two,  they  sus- 
tain an  innovative  articulation  between  vocational  training  and 
professional  education;  and  three,  industry,  labor,  and  community 
organization  partners  provide  the  critical  linkage  between  job 
training  and  actual  career  opportunities. 

Now  one  of  the  many  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
learned  from  developing  Career/Pro  is  how  uniquely  positioned  are 
universities,  particularly  community-focused  urban  universities 
like  San  Francisco  State,  and  how  we  can  help  to  convene  what 
might  be  called  the  boundary-crossing  partnerships  that  are  so 
vital  to  the  success  of  such  a  complex  program. 

We  have,  I  believe,  the  strongest  combination  of  existing  connec- 
tions, community  goodwill,  educational  entrepreneurship,  and 
training  expertise  that  may  be  found. 

Now  recognition  of  the  extraordinary  usefulness  of  Career/Pro  as 
a  national  model  for  the  solution  of  a  vexing  national  problem  has 
come,  as  you  well  know,  from  your  congressional  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Nancy  Pelosi.  And  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
although  she  can't  be  here  today,  to  thank  Congresswoman  Pelosi 
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for  her  leadership  and  for  working  closely  with  us  on  this  project 
for  introducing  H.R.  1323,  the  National  Economic  Conversion  and 
Environmental  Restoration  Act  of  1993. 

As  members  of  the  committee  know,  this  legislation  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  subcommittee,  provides  for  Department  of 
Labor  demonstration  grants  directly  to  ICES  to  support  education 
and  training  in  environmental  restoration  to  dislocated  defense 
workers  and  young  adults.  H.R.  1323  capitalizes  on  the  ability  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  play  a  leading  role  in  job  train- 
ing and  marshaling  of  community  resources  on  behalf  of  dislocated 
workers. 

And  Congressman  Miller,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  your  alma  mater,  San  Francisco  State,  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  putting  together  a  component  of  this  training  program 
for  the  5,600  civilian  employees  in  your  district  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard.  And,  when  Congressman  Hamburg  comes,  I  un- 
derstand that  a  number  of  the  workers  are  hoping  to  serve  his  dis- 
trict as  well. 

But,  as  San  Francisco  State  University  has  become  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  with  Career/ Pro,  we  have  recognized  that 
some  components  of  the  current  dislocated  worker  system  simply 
do  not  work.  As  you  consider  today's  testimony,  we  would  like  you 
to  keep  in  mind  the  major  problems  that  we  have  observed  with 
the  current  system  under  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act 
very  briefly,  from  our  perspective,  are  as  follows: 

One,  fragmented  programs.  There  is  a  lack  of  one-source  infor- 
mation about  programs  available  for  dislocated  workers. 

Two,  programs  that  offer  assistance  only  after  layoff  notices  are 
received.  We  can  and  we  must  anticipate  the  need  for  occupational 
counseling  and  retraining;  and  both  the  dollar  savings  and  the  sav- 
ings in  human  lives  could  be  enormous. 

Grant  requirements  that  are  unnecessarily  burdensome  or  un- 
productively  inflexible. 

And  fourth,  are  JTPA's  lack  of  focus  on  retraining  of  the  high- 
skilled,  highly-paid  workforce  that  is  typical  of  defense  installa- 
tions and  contractor  sites. 

And  finally,  training  programs  that  are  too  costly  for  the  dislo- 
cated workers  themselves  who  have  incomes  and  family  obligations 
to  maintain. 

And,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  that  we  have  had  with 
Career/Pro,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  rec- 
ommendations to  the  subcommittee: 

One,  establish  regional  employment  transition  centers  through- 
out the  State,  since  California  is  obviously  too  large  for  a  single, 
all-State  center,  centers  that  are  aimed  at  long-term  job  training 
and  relocation  assistance  that  do  have  the  resources  to  coordinate 
existing  education  and  training  programs  on  an  individualized 
basis,  much  like  the  current  rehabilitation  system  for  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

Two,  set  up  onsite  transition  assistance  for  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel,  at  every  military  base  that  is  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure, immediately  after  the  closure  announcement. 

Three,  allow  IHEs  to  compete  for  all  dislocated  worker  moneys 
and  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  job  training  service  activities,  in- 
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eluding  onsite  rapid  response,  readjustment  services,  basic  sills 
training,  and  education  at  all  levels. 

Four,  streamline  existing  cumbersome  grant  requirements  and, 
please,  reduce  paperwork. 

Five,  clarify  and  encourage  the  linking  of  Federal  programs  in 
the  areas  of  job  training  and  education  such  as  adult  education, 
Pell  grants,  and  student  loans  with  JTPA  moneys,  and  specifically 
with  income  support. 

Six,  encourage  long-term  training  programs  responsive  to  high- 
skill  level  training. 

Seven,  through  the  Departments  Labor,  provide  counseling,  re- 
adjustment, and  on-the-job  retraining  programs  for  workers  cur- 
rently at  risk  of  layoff  before  they  are  of  actually  notified  of  the 
layoff  itself. 

Eight,  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  consortia  and  partnerships  between  IHEs  and  other  service 
delivery  agencies  or  organizations  to  create  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  services. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  President  Clinton's  trip  to  the  Bay 
Area  last  July.  He  did,  while  he  was  here,  announce  a  major  pro- 
gram to  speed  the  recovery  of  communities  in  which  military  bases 
are  slated  to  close.  He  promised  rapid  redevelopment  and  creation 
of  new  jobs  as  the  top  goals  of  the  new  initiative. 

Most  of  the  job  retraining  money  that  will  be  available  to  these 
communities  will  come  through  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  critical  that  the  Department  of  Labor  implement  new 
programs  and  initiatives  with  these  recommendations  in  mind.  The 
times  do  not  allow  us  to  continue  business  as  usual  with  slightly 
richer  funding  as  the  only  change;  we  believe  there  is  a  need  for 
fundamentally  new  approaches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that  all  public  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions come  together  to  assist  these  workers  and  their  families.  The 
Department  of  Labor  must  be  willing  to  work  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  getting  the  systems  out  quickly  to  communities  being 
hit  hard  by  dislocations. 

And  I  appreciate  very  much,  as  do  my  colleagues,  your  leader- 
ship and  the  commitment  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
today  to  revise  current  practices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
order  to  assist  all  of  us  involved  in  retraining  and  returning  to.  the 
workforce,  all  of  those  good  people,  our  neighbors,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  have  been  deprived  of  the  ability  to  return  to 
being  productive  members  of  the  workforce. 

Again,  thank  you,  Chairman  Williams,  for  responding  to  our  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  in  this  area. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Corrigan  follows:] 

Statement  ok  Robert  A.  Corrigan,  President,  San  Francisco  State  University 

Chairman  Williams  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  about  dislocated  worker  programs  on  behalf  of  San  Francisco 
State  University  (SFSU),  one  of  the  20  California  State  University  campuses  com- 
prising the  largest  four-year  public  comprehensive  university  in  the  country.  I  am 
focusing  my  comments  particularly  on  dislocated  defense  workers  since  that  is  a 
population  seriously  at  risk  here  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

As  you  well  know,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  may  have  brought  the  benefits  of 
peace,  but  it  has  also  imposed  a  debilitating  dislocation  of  thousands  of  defense  and 
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aerospace  workers.  Approximately  one-quarter  of  the  jobs  lost  in  California-  during 
the  current  recession  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  reduced  military  spending.  This 
shrinkage  of  the  defense  industry  has  affected  California's  economy  more  deeply 
than  that  of  other  regions  of  the  country  and  has  severely  limited  the  State's  recov- 
ery. Since  1988  California  has  lost  162,000  jobs  because  of  defense  cuts,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  State  Finance  projects  an  additional  loss  of  125,000  jobs  by  1997. 

The  expansion  of  employment  opportunities  for  thus  dislocated  population  of  work- 
ers will  require  a  creative,  comprehensive  approach  to  retraining  and  education  as 
well  as  economic  development  assistance.  According  to  the  Center  for  the  Continu- 
ing Study  of  the  California  Economy,  new  training  programs  should  offer  compre- 
hensive worker  adjustment  assistance  that  comprises  not  only  retraining,  but  job 
search  assistance  and  temporary  income  support  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  urges  that  industry  and  employers  work 
together  with  labor  and  educators  in  providing  job  retraining  and  that  projects  offer 
a  wide  range  of  services  in  recognition  of  different  individual  needs  and  regional 
and  economic  circumstances. 

Exactly  those  components  characterize  the  project  I  am  about  to  describe.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  devastating  impact  of  defense  conversion  on  the  Bay  Area,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  began  more  than  a  year  ago  to  develop  an  innovative  regional  job  train- 
ing program.  Entitled  Career/Pro — the  name  stands  for  The  California  Economic 
Recovery  and  Environmental  Restoration  Project — it  will  initially  provide  training 
for  dislocated  workers  in  the  highly  marketable  fields  of  environmental  cleanup  and 
restoration,  pollution  prevention,  and  hazardous  waste  management.  Career/Pro 
targets  environmental  technology  because  environmental  employment  at  all  levels 
is  expected  to  grow  considerably,  even  in  this  recessionary  period.  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  requirements,  backed  by  unprecedented  environmental  budgets  at  Feder- 
al agencies,  assure  this  expansion  for  years  to  come. 

I  see  Career/Pro  as  a  model  that  is  broadly  adaptable  to  other  regions,  with  other 
displaced  worker  populations.  The  goal  of  Career/Pro  is  to  design  and  implement  a 
seamless  job  training  and  placement  process  that  takes  trainees  from  recruitment 
through  assessment,  training  and  counseling  to  internships,  job  placement,  and  con- 
tinuing education.  It  aims  to  overcome  the  pitfalls  of  existing  training  and  transi- 
tion programs  by  creating  an  individualized,  comprehensive  approach  to  retraining, 
cutting  across  current  department,  organizational  and  jurisdictional  lines. 

The  strength  and  uniqueness  of  this  program  lie  in  its  unprecedented  partner- 
ships. Career/Pro  joins  several  California  State  University  campuses,  community 
colleges,  the  University  of  California  extension  system,  industry,  labor,  the  military, 
and  community-based  organizations.  These  partnerships  serve  several  important 
functions.  They  allow  Career/Pro  to  draw  together  many  of  the  existing  but  frag- 
mented educational  programs  in  environmental  technology.  Career/Pro  is  working 
closely  with  community  colleges  throughout  the  region  that  are  members  of  the 
Partnership  for  Environmental  Technology  Education,  commonly  known  as  PETE. 
SFSU  has  also  already  developed  a  transfer  relationship  with  City  College  of  San 
Francisco  and  has  brought  together  five  of  the  seven  California  State  University 
campuses  in  Northern  California. 

Partnerships  also  sustain  Career/ Pro's  innovative  articulation  between  vocational 
training  and  professional  education.  Because  Career/Pro  involves  so  many  educa- 
tional partners,  it  is  flexible,  able  to  respond  to  a  very  broad  range  of  worker  needs 
and  educational  levels.  From  providing  basic  skills  training  or  a  hazardous  materi- 
als certificate  program  at  a  community  college,  to  a  four-year  degree  in  environmen- 
tal technology  or  conservation  biology  at  a  California  State  University,  and  on  to  an 
advanced  degree  in  an  environmental  science  at  a  University  of  California  campus, 
Career/Pro  adapts  to  the  individual's  abilities  and  aspirations. 

Career/ Pro's  industry,  labor  and  community  organization  partners  provide  the 
critical  linkage  between  job  training  and  actual  career  opportunities,  bringing  to- 
gether traditional  training  organizations  and  educational  institutions  with  those 
who  can  provide  internships,  mentoring  opportunities  and,  eventually,  jobs  for  the 
retrained  workers.  Career/ Pro  has  established  an  industry-led  advisory  panel  of 
more  than  35  executives  from  Bay  Area  environmental  technology  firms.  This  advi- 
sory panel  works  with  educators  to  develop  individualized  training  programs;  orga- 
nize a  program  of  internships,  apprenticeships  and  other  on-the-job  training  oppor- 
tunities; design  practical  labor  market  surveys,  and  solicit  financial  support  from 
the  private  sector. 

Career /Pro  is  capable  of  taking  the  range  of  employees  a  military  base — or  any 
other  workplace — includes,  and  matching  individual  abilities  and  background  with 
appropriate  levels  of  training  and  education  in  a  new  and  economically  promising 
field.  But  Career/ Pro  includes  more  than  the  displaced  worker  alone;  it  is  designed 
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to  provide  counseling  and  other  family  services  to  help  spouses  and  children  come 
through  a  difficult  time.  We  have  seen  what  can  happen  without  such  help — in- 
creases in  family  violence  and  breakdown  among  dislocated  worker  populations, 
educationally  at-risk  children,  greater  demands  on  all  elements  of  the  social  service 
system. 

One  of  the  many  things  we  have  learned  from  developing  Career/Pro  is  how 
uniquely  positioned  universities — particularly  community-focused  urban  universi- 
ties—are in  convening  the  boundary-crossing  partnerships  that  are  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  complex  and  necessarily  cooperative  program.  We  have  the  strongest 
combination  of  existing  connections,  community  goodwill,  educational  entrepreneur- 
ism  and  training  expertise.  And  among  universities,  The  California  State  University 
system  is  an  ideal  venue  for  a  program  such  as  Career/Pro  because  of  its  commit- 
ment to  workforce  preparation,  history  of  teaching  excellence  and  effective  partner- 
ship-building experience.  The  State's  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  recognizes 
this,  noting  that  "Primary  responsibility  for  workforce  training,  planned  and  imple- 
mented strategically,  should  lie  with  our  colleges  and  universities  working  in 
tandem  with  employers  and  other  public  agencies." 

The  burgeoning  environmental  technology  industry  offers  a  human  and  economic 
opportunity  for  the  Bay  Area.  Billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated for  environmental  cleanup,  primarily  at  decommissioned  military  bases  and 
nuclear  weapons  plants.  These  funds  will  provide  thousands  of  jobs  for  trained  envi- 
ronmental professionals  and  technicians  in  the  next  decade.  According  to  Palo 
Alto's  Pacific  Study  Center,  California  alone  houses  more  then  100  contaminated, 
active  military  bases  containing  over  1,600  distinct  hot  spots.  This  decade  will  also 
see  high  demand  for  employees  in  the  fields  of  waste  management  and  pollution 
prevention  that  will  continue  well  into  the  next  century.  This  prospect  has  been  re- 
inforced by  President  Clinton's  announcement  that  military  bases  and  other  Federal 
facilities  will  be  required  to  report  their  toxic  releases.  To  meet  this  demand,  EPA 
also  will  need  to  hire  thousands  of  environmental  compliance  officers  across  the 
country.  No  wonder,  then,  that  early  in  1992  the  Environmental  Business  Journal 
predicted  the  creation  of  114,000  new  environmental  jobs  in  California  by  1995. 

Recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  Career/Pro  as  a  national  model  for  solution  of  a 
national  problem  has  come  from  Representative  Nancy  Pelosi.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Representative  Pelosi  for  her  leadership  in  working  with  us  on  this  project  and  for 
introducing  H.R.  1323,  the  National  Economic  Conversion  and  Environmental  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1993.  As  you  know,  this  legislation— which  now  has  been  referred  to 
this  subcommittee— provides  for  Department  of  Labor  demonstration  grants  directly 
to  IHEs  to  support  education  and  training  in  environmental  restoration  to  dislocat- 
ed defense  workers  and  young  adults.  H.R.  1323  capitalizes  on  the  ability  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  play  a  leading  role  in  job  training  and  marshaling  of 
community  resources  on  behalf  of  dislocated  workers 

Congressman  Miller,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  alma  mater  has  been 
actively  involved  in  putting  together  a  component  of  this  training  program  for  the 
5,600  civilian  employees  in  your  district  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  And  Mr. 
Hamburg,  I  understand  that  a  large  number  of  these  workers  reside  in  your  district 
as  well.  As  part  of  the  Mare  Island  project,  San  Francisco  State,  along  with  its  sister 
campuses  at  Sonoma  and  Sacramento,  has  helped  to  convene  a  consortium  of  North- 
ern California  community  college  and  University  of  California  campuses  to  work 
with  a  group  of  labor  and  management  representatives  from  the  shipyard.  I'm  sure 
that  J.T.  Miller  will  elaborate  further  on  this  in  his  testimony.  I  mention  it  briefly 
here  as  an  instance  of  the  Career/Pro  approach  in  action. 

As  this  University  has  become  more  and  more  deeply  involved  with  Career/Pro, 
we  have  recognized  that  some  components  of  the  current  dislocated  worker  system 
do  not  work.  It  is  clear  that  both  California  and  the  Nation  need  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  job  training  and  education  programs  for  dislocated  workers.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  current  system  is  far  too  fragmented  and  underfunded  to  respond  to 
the  large  numbers  of  dislocated  workers  who  will  soon  be  on  the  streets  in  this 
region— and  elsewhere.  As  you  consider  today's  testimony,  I  would  like  you  to  keep 
in  mind  the  major  problems  that  we  have  observed  with  the  current  system  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA): 

•  Fragmented  programs.  There  is  a  lack  of  one-source  information  about  pro- 
grams available  for  dislocated  workers.  The  result:  wasted  dollars  and  opportunities, 
unnecessary  strains  on  individuals  and  society. 

*  Programs  that  offer  assistance  only  after  layoff  notices  are  received.  We  can — 
and  must — anticipate  the  need  for  occupational  counseling  and  retraining,  thus  ena- 
bling the  worker  to  move  relatively  seamlessly  from  one  settled  work  environment 
to  another.  The  dollar  and  human  s  wings  would  be  enormous. 
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•  Grant  requirements  that  are  unnecessarily  burdensome  or  unproductively  in- 
flexible. 

•  JTPA's  lack  of  focus  on  retraining  of  the  high-skilled,  highly-paid  workforce 
that  is  typically  located  at  defense  installations  and  contractor  sites. 

•  Training  programs  that  are  too  costly  for  dislocated  workers  who  have  incomes 
and  family  obligations  to  maintain. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  recommendations  to  the  subcommittee: 

1.  Establish  regional  employment  transition  centers  throughout  the  State  (Califor- 
nia is  too  large  for  a  single  all-State  center)  that  are  aimed  at  long-term  job  training 
and  relocation  assistance  and  have  the  resources  to  coordinate  existing  education 
and  training  programs  on  an  individualized  basis — much  like  the  current  rehabilita- 
tion system  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

2.  Set  up  onsite  transition  assistance  for  both  military  and  civilian  personnel  at 
every  military  base  that  is  scheduled  for  closure,  immediately  after  the  closure  an- 
nouncement. Currently,  transition  centers  are  not  adequately  staffed  even  to  ap- 
proach meeting  the  needs  of  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  workers  facing  the  inevi- 
table loss  of  their  jobs.  The  services  available  at  the  regional  centers  must  be  offered 
on  the  base,  and  offered  immediately,  before  depression  and  fear  set  in  to  make 
transition  more  difficult. 

3.  Allow  IHEs  to  compete  for  all  dislocated  worker  moneys  and  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  job  training  service  activities,  including  ornate  rapid  response,  readjust- 
ment services  including  both  career  and  family  counseling,  basic  sills  training,  and 
education  at  all  levels.  This  important  step  will  enable  JTPA  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  high-skill  levels  of  training  needed  by  dislocated  defense  workers. 

4.  Streamline  existing  cumbersome  grant  requirements  and  reduce  paperwork.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  DoL  explore  the  possibility— on  a  demonstration  basis — of  al- 
lowing cooperative  agreements  instead  of  grants  between  itself  and  grantees.  This 
would  preserve  control  and  direction  of  Federal  funds  yet  also  allow  for  flexibility 
and  negotiation.  San  Francisco  State  currently  is  involved  in  two  such  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  they  are  working  quite  well. 

5.  Clarify  and  encourage  the  linking  of  Federal  programs  in  the  areas  of  job  train- 
ing and  education  such  as  adult  education,  Pell  grants,  and  student  loans  with 
JTPA  moneys,  and  specifically  with  income  support.  Additional  income  support 
should  be  available  for  those  participating  in  Federal  job  training  programs.  It  may 
also  be  beneficial  to  provide  day  care  and  health  benefits — short-term  grants  for 
long-term  societal  gain. 

6.  Encourage  long-term  training  programs  responsive  to  high-skill  level  training. 
Short-term  training  is  not  effective,  as  I'm  sure  you  will  hear  from  other  witnesses 
today.  .  . 

7.  Provide  career  counseling,  readjustment  and  on-the-job  retraining  programs  for 
workers  currently  at  risk  of  layoff,  before  they  are  officially  notified,  starting  as 
soon  as  a  base  is  placed  on  the  closure  list. 

8.  Encourage  the  formation  of  consortia  and  partnerships  between  IHEs  and  other 
service  delivery  agencies  or  organizations  to  create  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
providing  services. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Bay  Area  last  July,  President  Clinton  announced  a  major 
new  program  to  speed  the  economic  recovery  of  communities  in  which  military 
bases  are  slated  to  close.  He  promised  rapid  redevelopment  and  creation  of  new  jobs 
as  the  top  goals  of  the  new  initiative.  Most  of  the  job  retraining  money  that  will  be 
available  to  these  communities  will  come  through  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is 
critical  that  DoL  implement  new  programs  and  initiatives  with  these  recommenda- 
tions in  mind.  The  DoL  also  must  be  willing  to  work  with  the  DoD  in  getting  assist- 
ance out  quickly  to  communities  being  hard  hit  by  dislocation.  The  times  do  not 
allow  us  to  continue  business  as  usual,  with  slightly  richer  funding  as  the  only 
change;  we  need  fundamentally  new  approaches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that  all  public  organizations  come  together  to  assist 
these  workers  and  their  families.  I  appreciate  your  leadership  and  the  commitment 
of  the  members  here  today  to  revise  current  practices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
order  to  assist  all  of  us  in  retraining  and  returning  to  the  workforce  being  affected 
by  defense  conversion.  In  so  doing,  we  will  be  creating  models  that  can  work  in 
other  communities,  for  workers  of  other  backgrounds,  as  our  Nation  adjusts  to  mas- 
sive change  in  its  work  environment. 

Again,  thank  you,  Chairman  Williams,  for  responding  to  our  request  for  a  hearing 
in  this  area,  and  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Before  we  move  to  the  next  panelist,  we  note  the  presence  of 
Congressman  Hamburg. 
Dan,  nice  to  see  you. 

Pull  the  microphone  over  next  to  you.  It's  not  like  Congress 
where  you  have  to  shout,  around  here  they  have  high-tech. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Well,  you're  in  northern  California,  the  high-tech 
center  of  the  world. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAN  HAMBURG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  really  appreciate  you  holding  this  hearing  and  I  really  look  for- 
ward to  the  testimony. 

I  am  going  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  but  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I've  been  back  in  my  congressional  district  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days  and  we  need  to  see  if  these  issues  strike  some  of 
the  difference  to  local  hospitals  and  health  care  providers  where 
workers  who  are  being  laid  off  are  really  concerned  about  how 
their  health  care  will  be  protected  in  the  future,  whether  Fm  going 
to  colleges  or  universities  where  there  are  lots  of  concerns  being 
raised  today,  talked  to  people  who  are  involved  in  private  industry 
councils  in  the  last  few  days  and,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  tremen- 
dous concern  about  the  future  as  we  transition  this  economy.  We 
need  to  transition  this  economy  but,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  out  there. 

The  other  thing  that  I'm  sensing  a  lot  of  is  cooperative  spirit; 
we've  really  seen  that  with  respect  to  the  closure  of  Mare  Island.  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  workers  and  management,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  people  coming  together  to  try  to  deal  responsibly  and 
creatively  with  these  problems.  So  I  think  we  can  use  this  proverbi- 
al crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  find  new  ways  to  work  together,  new 
ways  to  direct  and  manage  our  economies,  and  new  ways  to  cre- 
atively to  move  forward  with  what  we  need  to  do  in  this  country. 

So  thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  really  appreciate  your 
being  here. 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Now,  Mr.  J.  T.  Miller  who  is  with  the  Central  Labor  Council  for 
Napa-Solano  Counties;  it  is  nice  to  see  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.T.  MILLER,  NAPA-SOLANO  COUNTIES  CENTRAL 
LABOR  COUNCIL  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations.  I  w\sh  to  particularly  thank  Congressman  George  Miller 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  support  of  Mare  Island  Shipyard. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Congressman  Dan  Hamburg  and,  even 
though  Mare  Island  is  not  in  Vallejo,  he  is  there  with  us.  So  we 
appreciate  that. 

I  represent  AFL-CIO  workers  in  Napa  and  Solano  Counties 
which  are  facing  a  grim  future  because  of  the  closure  of  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo  and  the  neighboring  communities 
will  experience  the  biggest  loss  in  the  United  States  of  civilian  jobs 
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caused  by  the  closure  of  military  bases.  In  Solano  and  Napa  Coun- 
ties alone,  unemployment  could  well  exceed  30  percent. 

This  is  further  complicated  by  the  current  recession  which  is  af- 
fecting the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

In  spite  of  this  grim  picture,  the  workers  that  I  represent  have 
joined  the  efforts  of  the  Mare  Island  Futures  Project  and  are  com- 
mitted, together  with  the  civic  leaders  and  the  business  communi- 
ty, to  achieve  a  conversion  that  will  become  a  national  model  to 
quickly  replace  the  nearly  6,000  civilian  jobs  being  lost  by  the  clo- 
sure of  Mare  Island. 

President  Clinton's  Five  Point  Plan  will  enhance  the  conversion 
process  of  bases  scheduled  for  closure.  However,  speaking  as  a 
labor  representative  in  the  Mare  Island  Futures  Project,  we  believe 
that  the  following  suggestions  will  further  enhance  and  accelerate 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  hardest  hit  community: 

Transition  Federal  workers  to  civilian  jobs. 

To  minimize  the  suffering  on  the  communities  and  on  the  dislo- 
cated workers,  we  believe  that  programs  should  include  the  transi- 
tion of  Federal  employees  to  private  sector.  Further,  these  transi- 
tions must  have  short-term  and  long-term  objectives.  The  programs 
must  also  be  flexible  and  able  to  adapt  to  the  changes  of  che 
market  place.  Rigid  programs  with  inflexible  guidelines  tend  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  economic  recovery. 

Enact  legislation  that  would  transition  Federal  employees  to  pri- 
vate sector  environment,  transportation,  and  energy  projects. 

This  legislation  would  allow  shipyard  workers  to  transition  to 
private  sector  jobs  by  allowing  them  to  work  on  private  sector  envi- 
ronmental, transportation,  and  energy  projects.  The  employee 
would  remain,  on  an  interim  basis,  on  the  Federal  payroll  but  the 
private  sector  employer  would  pay  its  customary  or  prevailing 
wages.  This  would  then  translate  into  savings  to  the  national 
budget,  since  the  labor  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
reduced  significantly  by  wages  paid  by  the  private  sector. 

We  would  expect  that,  at  the  end  of  about  five  years,  this  em- 
ployee would  be  off  of  the  Federal  payroll  and  would  be  a  produc- 
tive, tax-paying  employee  in  a  civilian  job. 

For  example,  we  know  that  there  are  several  proposals  to  build 
ferry  boats  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Why  couldn't  these 
boats  be  built  at  Mare  Island  under  a  private  sector  contractor 
using  the  skills  of  Mare  Island  workers  and  under  the  proposed 
transition  guidelines? 

Enact  legislation  that  would  transition  Federal  employees  in  the 
public  works  and  public  safety  sector  to  the  community. 

The  local  communities  will  eventually  have  to  deliver  public 
works  and  public  safety  services  currently  being  delivered  by  the 
shipyard.  Clearly,  the  implementation  of  the  Re-use  Plan  and  the 
creation  of  the  tax  base  will  take  some  time.  This  could  pose  seri- 
ous burdens  to  the  local  communities  and  result  in  the  decaying  of 
infrastructures  and  deterioration  of  public  safety  services. 

This  legislation  would  allow  Federal  workers  in  the  public  works 
and  public  safety  sector  to  transition  to  the  local  communities. 
Again,  we  would  expect  the  employee  would  remain,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  on  the  Federal  payroll  about  for  five  years.  The  local 
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community  would,  on  a  phased  basis,  contribute  toward  the  wages 
of  this  employee. 

This  transition  program  would  ensure  the  delivery  of  these  criti- 
cal services.  It  would  also  ensure  that  the  training  and  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  of  services  are,  in  fact,  developed  and  imple- 
mented smoothly. 

Provide  the  priority  placement  program  throughout  the  Federal 
Government. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Defense  offers  a  Priority  Place- 
ment Program  for  its  displaced  workers.  This  program  is  limited  to 
only  employees  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  suggestion 
would  be  to  allow  qualified  separated  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ployees to  fill  vacancies  created  by  departing  employees  from  any 
other  Federal  agency. 

Early  retirement  and  Phase  I  incentives. 

Currently  the  base  commander  must  obtain  approval  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  for  each  instance  where  early  retirement  and  incen- 
tive for  voluntary  separations  when  the  base  workforce  is  required 
to  be  downsized.  The  base  commander  should  be  given  the  blanket 
authority  to  implement  the  early  retirement  plan  and  to  provide 
incentives  for  those  employees  on  the  base  who  wish  to  take  a  vol- 
untary separation. 

Phase  II  incentives. 

In  instances  where  insufficient  numbers  of  base  employees  elect 
to  take  the  incentive  for  voluntary  separation,  allow  the  employees 
from  other  Federal  activities  to  accept  the  incentive  for  the  base 
being  closed  in  order  to  create  vacancies  and  allow  a  qualified  base 
employee  to  fill  that  vacancy. 

Provide  adequate  funding  to  the  environmental  cleanup  program 
of  military  bases. 

To  ensure  that  the  conversion  of  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  is, 
in  fact,  a  national  model,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  funding  of 
the  environmental  cleanup  be  provided.  We  believe  that  the  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  program  must  have  the  highest  priority.  We 
have  been  informed  that  the  Navy  has  placed  high  priority  on  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  its  fleet. 

Regrettably,  the  environmental  cleanup  program  for  the  bases 
scheduled  for  closure  has  low  priority.  We  need  your  help  now  to 
direct  that  the  Navy  properly  fund  the  request  being  made  by  the 
shipyard  for  the  environmental  cleanup.  Without  adequate  fund- 
ing, the  goal  of  making  structural  changes  to  defense-oriented 
economies  will  not  be  achieved.  It  also  signals  that  the  goal  of 
quickly  replacing  the  jobs  lost  by  the  base  closure  does  not  have 
the  highest  possible  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  potential  displaced  workers. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Miller  follows:] 
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Statement  of  J.  T.  Miller,  Napa-Solano  Counties  Central  Labor  Council, 

AFL-CIO 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Relations.  I  wish  to  particularly  thank  Congressman 
George  Miller  for  his  outstanding  work  in  support  of  Mare  Island  Shipyard. 

I  represent  AFL-CIO  workers  in  Napa  and  Solano  Counties  which  are  facing  a 
grim  future  because  of  the  closure  of  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo  and  the 
neighboring  communities  will  experience  the  biggest  loss  in  the  United  States  of  ci- 
vilian jobs  caused  by  the  closure  of  military  bases.  In  Solano  and  Napa  Counties 
alone  unemployment  could  well  exceed  30  percent.  This  is  further  compounded  by 
the  current  recession  which  is  affecting  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

In  spite  of  this  grim  picture,  the  workers  that  I  represent  have  joined  the  efforts 
of  the  Mare  Island  Futures  Project  and  are  committed — together  with  the  civic  lead- 
ers and  the  business  community — to  achieve  a  conversion  that  will  become  a  nation- 
al model  to  replace  quickly  the  nearly  6,000  civilian  jobs  being  lost  by  the  closure  of 
Mare  Island. 

President  Clinton's  Five  Point  Plan  will  enhance  the  conversion  process  of  bases 
scheduled  for  closure.  However,  speaking  as  a  labor  representative  in  the  Mare 
Island  Futures  Project,  we  believe  that  the  following  suggestions  will  further  en- 
hance and  accelerate  the  economic  recovery  of  the  hardest  hit  community  by  the 
closure  of  military  bases. 

•  TRANSITION  FEDERAL  WORKERS  TO  CIVILIAN  JOBS. 

To  minimize  the  suffering  on  the  communities  and  on  the  dislocated  workers,  we 
believe  that  programs  should  include  the  transition  of  Federal  employees  to  private 
sector.  Further,  this  transition  must  have  short-term  and  long-term  objectives.  The 
programs  must  also  be  flexible  and  able  to  adapt  to  the  changes  of  the  marketplace. 
Rigid  programs  with  inflexible  guidelines  tend  to  place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

•  ENACT  LEGISLATION  THAT  WOULD  TRANSITION  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
TO  PRIVATE  SECTOR  ENVIRONMENTAL,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  ENERGY 
PROJECTS. 

This  legislation  would  allow  shipyard  workers  to  transition  to  private  sector  jobs 
by  allowing  them  to  work  on  private  sector  environmental,  transportation,  and 
energy  projects.  The  employee  would  remain,  on  an  interim  basis,  on  the  Federal 
payroll  but  the  private  sector  employer  would  pay  its  customary  or  prevailing 
wages.  This  would  then  translate  into  savings  to  our  national  budget  (since  the 
labor  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be  reduced  significantly  by  wages  paid 
by  the  private  sector  employer).  We  would  expect  that  at  the  end  of  say  five  years, 
this  employee  would  be  off  of  the  Federal  payroll  and  would  be  a  productive,  tax- 
paying  employee  in  a  civilian  job. 

As  an  example,  we  know  that  there  are  several  ferry  boats  proposed  to  be  built 
for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Why  couldn't  these  boats  be  built  at  Mare  Island 
under  a  private  sector  contractor  using  the  skills  of  N*are  Island  workers  and  under 
the  proposed  transition  guidelines? 

•  ENACT  LEGISLATION  THAT  WOULD  TRANSITION  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  PUBLIC  SAFETY  SECTOR  TO  THE  COMMUNI- 
TIES. 

The  local  communities  will  eventually  have  to  deliver  public  works  and  public 
safety  services  currently  being  delivered  by  the  shipyard.  Clearly,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Re-use  Plan  and  the  creation  of  the  tax  base  will  take  some  time.  This 
could  pose  serious  burdens  to  the  local  communities  and  result  in  the  decaying  of 
infrastructure  and  deterioration  of  public  safety  services. 

This  legislation  would  allow  Federal  workers  in  the  public  works  and  public 
safety  sector  to  transition  the  local  communities.  Again,  we  would  expect  the  em- 
ployee would  remain,  on  a  temporary  basis,  on  the  Federal  payroll,  say  for  five 
years.  The  local  community  would,  on  a  phased  basis,  contribute  toward  the  wages 
of  this  employee. 

This  transition  program  would  ensure  the  delivery  of  these  critical  services.  It 
would  also  ensure  that  the  training  and  the  development  of  standards  of  services 
are,  in  fact,  developed  and  implemented  smoothly. 
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•  PROVIDE  THE  PRIORITY  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM  THROUGHOUT  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Defense  offers  a  Priority  Placement  Program  for  its 
displaced  workers.  This  program  is  limited  to  only  employees  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Our  suggestion  would  be  to  allow  qualified  separated  Department 
of  Defense  employees  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  departing  employees  from  any 
other  Federal  agency. 

•  EARLY  RETIREMENT  AND  PHASE  I  INCENTIVES. 

Currently  the  base  commander  must  obtain  approval  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for 
each  instance  where  early  retirement  and  incentivized  voluntary  separations  when 
the  base  workforce  is  required  to  be  downsized.  The  base  commander  should  be 
given  the  blanket  authority  to  implement  the  early  retirement  plan  and  to  provide 
incentives  for  those  employees  on  the  base  who  wish  to  take  a  voluntary  separation. 

•  PHASE  II  INCENTIVES. 

In  instances  where  insufficient  numbers  of  base  employees  elect  to  take  the  incen- 
tived  voluntary  separation,  allow  employees  from  other  Federal  activities  to  accept 
the  incentive  for  the  base  being  closed  in  order  to  create  vacancy  and  allow  a  quali- 
fied base  employee  to  fill  that  vacancy. 

•  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP 
PROGRAM  OF  MILITARY  BASES. 

To  ensure  that  the  conversion  of  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  is,  in  fact,  a  nation- 
al model,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  funding  for  the  environmental  cleanup  be 
provided.  We  believe  that  the  environmental  cleanup  program  must  have  the  high- 
est priority.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Navy  has  placed  high  priority  on  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  its  fleet.  Regrettably  the  environmental  cleanup  pro- 
gram for  the  bases  scheduled  for  closure  have  low  priority.  We  need  your  help  now 
to  direct  that  the  Navy  properly  fund  the  request  being  made  by  the  shipyard  for 
the  environmental  cleanup.  Without  adequate  funding,  the  goal  of  making  structur- 
al changes  to  defense-oriented  economies  wili  not  be  achieved.  It  also  signals  that 
the  goal  of  replacing  the  jobs  lost  by  the  base  closure  does  not  have  the  highest  pos- 
sible priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  your  subcommittee. 

Chairman  Williams.  Okay,  Mr.  Miller. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Katherine  Dickinson  of  the  Social  Policy 
Research  Associates  in  Menlo  Park. 
Thank  you  for  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  KATHERINE  DICKINSON,  SOCIAL  POLICY 
RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

Dr.  Dickinson.  I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  to 
all  of  you  an  update  on  some  of  the  research  activities  that  we've 
conducted  as  part  of  the  study  that  we  are  conducting  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  to  follow  the  implementation  of  EDWAA.  The 
purpose  of  our  project  is  to  provide  you  with  a  feedback  about  how 
the  complex  provisions  would  be  implemented  and  to  identify  areas 
where  States  or  substate  areas  need  assistance. 

As  part  of  our  study,  we  conducted  70  in-depth  site  visits  of  sub- 
state  areas  in  24  different  States  throughout  the  Nation  in  a  na- 
tionwide picture  of  the  implementation  of  EDWAA. 

As  part  of  our  site  visits,  we  were  really  struck  by  the  diversity 
both  in  the  types  of  services  that  are  being  offered  and  also  in  the 
quality  of  those  services.  And  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  diversity, 
as  quite  unplanned,  and  that  is  that  a  lot  of  States  and  substate 
areas  are  developing  programs  in  substantial  isolation  without  a 
lot  of  sharing  of  ideas  about  what  works  or  experiences  in  what 
didn't  work  for  dislocated  workers. 
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To  help  break  down  some  of  this  isolation  and  to  promote  shar- 
ing of  ideas,  our  latest  product  from  this  study  is  A  Guide  to  Well- 
Developed  Services  for  Dislocated  Workers  which  highlights  some 
of  the  various  effective  practices  that  we  saw  in  many  of  the  site 
visits  that  we  conducted. 

The  selected  examples  in  this  guide  are  based  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  offering  services  that  were  responsive  to  the  dis- 
tinct needs  of  dislocated  workers.  And,  I  want  to  highlight  to  you 
the  model  on  responsive  services  and  then  some  of  the  evidence 
that  we  have  on  the  impact  of  responsive  services  and  the  out- 
comes that  are  achieved  for  dislocated  workers. 

The  first  essential  element  in  responsive  services  is  early  inter- 
vention and  that  includes  rapid  response  to  provide  information 
about  the  wide  range  of  services  that  are  available.  It  also  goes 
beyond  that,  bringing  workers  into  services  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  that  early  recruitment  strategy  includes  onsite  prelayoff  serv- 
ices or  it  can  include  early  recruitment  into  the  ongoing  programs. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  challenges  that  dislocated  worker 
programs  face;  many  times,  dislocated  workers  are  stunned  and 
disoriented  or  not  ready  to  take  active  steps  or  they  may  not  know 
they  need  the  services  that  are  offered. 

So  our  guide  here  highlights  a  number  of  strategies  to  do  that. 

The  second  essential  element  is  assessment  in  career  exploration. 
Because  dislocated  workers  may  have  little  information  about  cur- 
rent labor  market  opportunities  or  how  to  apply  their  existing 
skills  to  other  contexts,  this  is  really  an  essential  element. 

The  model  calls  for  a  thorough  assessment  of  basic  skills,  career 
interests,  and  aptitudes  and  of  transferable  skills,  and  then  active 
assistance  in  helping  dislocated  workers  explore  alternative  careers 
and  set  career  goals  that  may  be  short-term  and  then  longer-term 
career  goals. 

This  is  a  critical  step.  Dislocated  workers,  if  they  have  to  take 
steps  back  on  their  career  ladder  and  start  a  new  occupation,  they 
are  going  to  take  substantial  reductions  in  pay.  Helping  them 
make  this  critical  decision  about  what  career  they  should  seek, 
services  without  training,  or  whether  they  should  seek  new  train- 
ing is  an  iii  j3ortant  service. 

The  model  also  calls  for  comprehensive  basic  readjustment  serv- 
ices. We  particularly  want  to  emphasize  crisis  adjustment  services 
for  dislocated  workers  experiencing,  as  I  mentioned,  essential  emo- 
tional crisis  of  being  laid  off  and  also  financial  crisis,  providing 
service  thoroughly  on  how  to  cope  with  dislocation,  both  emotional- 
ly and  taking  early  steps  to  preserve  financial  resources  are  very 
important. 

The  other  services  included  in  basic  readjustment  include  job 
search  training  and  also  ongoing  assistance  in  helping  individuals 
doing  job  search  to  make  sure  that  they  are  seeking  out  the  most 
appropriate  kinds  of  jobs  available. 

For  retraining,  the  key  to  responsive  services  is  a  wide  range  of 
activities.  Unfortunately,  some  substate  areas  really  offer  very  lim- 
ited options  for  retraining.  They  may  have  seven  or  eight  different 
occupational  areas  in  which  they  offer  retraining  and  that  clearly 
is  not  going  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  dislocated  workers  who 
have  substantial  occupations,  wage  rates,  and  interests. 
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We  are  also  calling  for  basic  skills  remediation  in  this  model  be- 
cause dislocated  workers  at  all  levels  may  need  some  brush-up  on 
their  math  and  skills,  particularly  if  they  are  going  to  need  retrain- 
ing. 

And  finally,  our  model  calls  for  a  plan  for  helping  dislocated 
workers  obtain  the  supportive  services  and  income  supports  that 
they  need.  Because  of  the  tremendous  demand  on  EDWAA  re- 
sources, few  substate  areas  will  provide  much  of  that  support  di- 
rectly. But  responsive  practices,  include  helping  dislocated  workers 
access  other  programs;  early  recruitment  is  another  way  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  support  themselves  as  long  as  possible,  helping 
dislocated  workers  obtain  part-time  employment  so  that  they  can 
support  themselves  through  retraining. 

Our  guide  highlights  that  very  simply.  There  are  tremendous  di- 
versity in  terms  of  strategies  to  meet  the  different  criteria  for  good 
services.  There  is  not  just  one  way;  and  it  can  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  different  environments  including  urban  and  rural  environment. 

But,  however  these  services  are  delivered,  they  really  need  to  be 
in  place.  Our  evidence  shows,  for  example:  prelayoff  services  re- 
sults in  higher  follow-up  wage  rates  for  dislocated  workers.  More 
responsive  basic  readjustment  services  result  in  higher  employ- 
ment rate;  more  responsive  classroom  training  results  in  higher 
wage  rates.  And,  if  you  look  at  services  over  all,  substate  areas  that 
have  more  responsive  services  have  higher  entered  employment 
rate,  suggesting  more  rapid  reemployment  and  higher  wage  rate, 
suggesting  better  wage  replacement.  These  are  clearly  the  goals  of 
the  EDWAA  program. 

Based  on  these  results,  we  strongly  recommend  extensive  capac- 
ity-building effort  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  dislocated  workers  develop  these  responsive  services 
which  will  then,  in  turn,  be  better  outcomes  for  dislocated  workers. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Dickinson  follows:] 
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Introduction 

The  Study  of  the  Implementation  of  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  (EDWAA)  was  designed  to  provide  the  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL)  with  information  about  how  states  and  substate  areas  have  implemented 
key  features  of  the  EDWAA  legislation  and  to  assist  DOL  in  guiding  the  development 
of  programs  for  dislocated  workers.  As  part  of  this  study,  field  researchers  traveled  to 
70  substate  areas  and  10  special  projects  in  24  different  states  to  observe  the  design, 
organization,  and  provision  of  services  to  dislocated  workers. 

The  types  and  quality  of  services  to  dislocated  workers  varied  greatly  among  the 
areas  studied.  Diversity  of  services  is  expected  and,  indeed,  desired,  if  the  differences 
arise  because  of  differences  in  local  needs.  However,  far  less  desirable  reasons  for  this 
diversity  are  that  (a)  many  substate  areas  lack  an  understanding  about  the  needs  of 
dislocated  workers  and  information  about  effective  program  designs  and  (b)  many  states 
and  substate  areas  appear  to  be  developing  program  options  in  isolation,  without  much 
sharing  of  ideas  or  experiences  about  what  works  for  dislocated  workers. 

To  address  the  problems  of  lack  of  information  about  effective  strategies  to  serve 
dislocated  workers  and  to  promote  the  sharing  of  ideas,  the  latest  product  of  this  study 
is  A  Guide  to  Well-Developed  Services  for  Dislocated  Workers.1  This  guide  presents  a 
framework  for  substate  areas  to  use  to  assess  the  responsiveness  of  their  services  to  the 
needs  of  dislocated  workers  and  numerous  examples  of  services  developed  by  substate 
areas  in  a  variety  of  environments  to  address  those  needs.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  guide 
will  help  promote  a  wider  dialogue  about  how  to  design,  organize,  and  operate 
effective  programs  for  dislocated  workers. 

The  guide  is  based  on  our  model  of  services  that  are  responsive  to  the  distinct 
needs  of  dislocated  workers.  To  be  responsive  both  to  the  diversity  of  experiences  and 
to  the  common  characteristics  of  dislocated  workers,  EDWAA  services  should  include 
the  following  key  elements: 

An  early  intervention  strategy.  Early  intervention  services,  which  should  be 
provided  before  layoff  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  layoff,  include: 


lA  Guide  to  Well-Developed  Sen  ices  Jor  Dislocated  Workers,  by  K.  Dickinson.  D.  Kogan,  ct  al., 
Social  Policy  Research  Associates.  Meoln  Park.  CA.  1993. 
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•  Worker  orientation  sessions,  held  soon  after  notice  of  layoff  is 
received,  that  inform  affected  workers  about  EDWAA 
services,  other  community  resources,  and  the  local  labor 
market. 

•  Comprehensive  prelayoff  services,  particularly  services  that 
address  the  immediate  crisis  needs  of  affected  workers. 

•  Recruitment  of  affected  workers  into  ongoing  EDWAA 
services  as  soon  as  possible. 

Development  of  individual  reemployment  plans.  Dislocated  workers  need 
assistance  developing  a  plan  for  reemployment,  including: 

•  Assessment  of  vocational  aptitudes  and  interests,  the 
transferability  of  existing  vocational  skills  to  other 
occupations,  and  potential  barriers  to  reemployment. 

•  Assistance  identifying  immediate  and  longer-term  career  goals 
targeting  stable  jobs  with  wages  as  high  as  possible. 

•  A  plan  for  services  to  help  dislocated  workers  reach  their 
goals. 

•  Assessing  dislocated  workers'  progress  in  meeting  their  goals 
and  updating  service  plans  as  necessary. 

•  A  plan*  to  address  the  need  for  income  support  and  supportive 
services  during  participation  in  services. 

Delivery  of  needed  basic  readjustment  services.  To  be  responsive  to  dislocated 
workers'  needs,  basic  readjustment  services  should  include: 

•  Crisis  adjustment  services  (including  stress  managemert  and 
financial  management  services)  to  help  dislocated  workers  . 
cope  with  being  laid  off. 

•  Job  readiness  services  to  help  dislocated  workers  acquire  the 
skills  needed  in  today's  workplace. 

•  Job  search  training  and  assistance  in  finding  appropriate  jobs, 
including  assistance  in  finding  jobs  out  of  the  local  area,  when 
necessary. 

These  services  should  be  sensitive  to  the  distinct  needs  of  dislocated  workers, 
particularly  their  work  maturity  and  need  for  reemployment  at  relatively  high  wages. 
In  addition,  basic  readjustment  services  should  be  available  to  those  interested  in 
immediate  employment  as  well  as  to  retraining  participants. 
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Delivery  of  needed  retraining  services.  Because  of  the  tremendous  diversity  in 
dislocated  workers1  previous  experience,  a  broad  range  of  retraining  options  should  be 
offered.  These  options  should  include: 

•  Training  to  assist  workers  with  limited  basic  skills  to  gain  the 
skills  needed  in  today's  labor  market,  provided  either  directly 
or  through  coordination  with  other  programs. 

•  Training  in  occupational  skills  for  new  careers,  as  well  as 
training  that  builds  on  existing  skills,  to  prepare  dislocated 
workers  for  available  jobs  with  high  wages. 

•  Training  content  and  methods  that  are  appropriate  for  adults 
with  substantial  work  experience. 

•  When  offered,  on-the-job  training  in  positions  that  match 
dislocated  workers'  aptitudes  and  interests  and  that  provide 
training  in  skills  needed  for  stable  employment  at  wages  as 
high  as  possible. 

The  guide  features  examples  of  practices  used  in  20  substate  areas  with 
particularly  well-developed  services  for  dislocated  workers.  For  each  service,  it  first 
identifies  the  challenges  that  substate  areas  face  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  dislocated 
workers  and  then  presents  examples  of  strategies  that  substate  areas  have  used  to 
address  these  challenges.  Whenever  possible,  multiple  examples  of  each  strategy  are 
presented,  often  of  substate  areas  operating  in  different  environments. 

Below  we  highlight  some  of  the  different  strategies  that  substate  areas  used  to 
provide  services  responsive  to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  This  testimony 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  impact  of  services  consistent  with  these  strategies  on 
the  outcomes  achieved  for  dislocated  workers. 

Early  Intervention  Services 

Strategies  to  Learn  about  Layoffs  in  the  Local  Area 

As  many  substate  areas  have  found,  relying  on  WARN  nodces  alone  is  not 

sufficient  to  inform  substate  areas  about  all  the  layoffs  or  plant  closings  in  their  areas. 

The  General  Accoundng  Office  (GAO)  estimated  that  half  of  the  layoffs  affecting  50  or 

more  workers  were  exempt  from  WARN  requirements,  primarily  because  these  layoffs 
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affected  less  than  a  third  of  the  work  force.2  And  employer  compliance  is  often 
problematic— only  half  of  the  employers  with  layoffs  apparently  covered  by  the 
requirements  submitted  WARN  notices,  according  to  GAO.  Further,  WARN 
requirements  do  not  apply  to  smaller-scale  layoffs,  which  account  for  the  majority  of 
dislocated  workers  in  many  areas. 

One  strategy  to  learn  about  layoffs  is  to  increase  employers'  awareness  of  the 
WARN  requirements,  through  methods  such  as  the  following:  direct  mailings  from  the 
Governor  describing  the  WARN  requirements,  an  800  number  that  employers  can  use 
to  ask  questions  about  WARN,  and  employer  forums  held  by  the  PIC. 

A  second  strategy  is  to  develop  networks  with  the  employer  or  labor  community. 
Examples  of  this  approach  include: 

•  Relying  on  PIC  members  to  identify  firms  laying  off  workers 
or  closing. 

•  Establishing  standing  Labor-Management  Committees. 

•  Contracting  with  organizations  that  have  experience  working 
with  employers  and  labor. 

•  Helping  employers  experiencing  trouble  to  access  state  or 
private  resources  to  help  them. 

•  Using  other  community  sources,  such  a  state  and  local  elected 
officials,  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  members, 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

A  third  strategy  to  learn  about  layoffs  is  by  coordinating  with  other  government 
agencies.  Most  commonly,  substate  areas  establish  coordination  linkages  with  the 
ES/UI  systems.  Several  states  have  used  information  from  economic  development 
agencies  about  firms  which  they  were  working  that  were  laying  off  workers. 

Strategies  to  Obtain  Cooperation  and  Input  from  Employers 
and  Workers 

Obtaining  Cooperation  from  Employers.  Employer  cooperation  can  be  key  to 
providing  responsive  early  intervention  services.  Substate  areas  have  identified  the 
following  benefits  of  working  closely  with  employers: 


^Dislocated  Workers:  Worker  Adjustment  and  Retraining  Notification  Act  Not  Meeting  Its  Goals, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Washington.  D.C..  1993. 
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•  Identifying  the  affected  workers. 

•  Providing  key  information  about  the  skills  of  the  affected 
workers. 

•  Permitting  on-site  space  and  release  time  for  worker 
orientations. 

•  Permitting  on-site  prelayoff  services. 

•  Providing  financial  assistance. 

•  Providing  assistance  in  placing  workers. 

To  establish  employer  cooperation,  typically  the  rapid  response  team  holds  a 
meeting  with  the  employer  soon  after  the  layoff  notice  is  received.  The  strategies  that 
substate  areas  used  to  increase  cooperation  include: 

•  Emphasizing  the  benefits  to  the  employer  from  cooperating. 

•  Emphasizing  the  flexibility  of  services  provided. 

•  Building  trust  and  overcoming  employers'  suspicions. 

Some  substate  areas  also  worked  closely  with  the  general  employer  community  to 
make  employers  aware  of  the  services  offered  to  them  and  their  employees  through 
EDWAA.  Another  strategy  is  to  develop  rapid  response  services  aimed  directly  at  the 
employer,  such  as  helping  the  firm  obtain  assistance  from  other  agencies  and  training 
the  employer's  staff  in  how  to  manage  a  layoff. 

Obtaining  Cooperation  from  Employee  Groups  and  Unions.  The  primary 
benefit  of  working  closely  with  unionsNor  worker  representatives  is  greater  acceptance 
of  EDWAA  services  by  the  workers.  Workers  are  more  likely  to  see  the  information 
and  services  as  beneficial  to  them  with  strong  union  support  or  leadership  from  trusted 
coworkers.  Unions  and  worker  representatives  also  can  provide  valuable  information 
about  the  affected  workers;  can  help  identify  the  skills  of  the  affected  workers  and  their 
transferability  to  other  industries  or  occupations;  and  can  provide  peer  support  to  the 
affected  workers,  helping  them  cope  with  the  trauma  of  being  laid  off. 

In  addition  to  establishing  labor-management  committees,  substate  areas  have 
developed  several  strategies  to  involve  unions  or  employee  organizations  in  the  design 
and  delivery  of  EDWAA  services. 

•  Contracting  with  union  organizations. 

•  Involving  unions  and  worker  representatives  in  worker 
orientation  meetings. 
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•  Hiring  former  dislocated  workeis  as  EDWAA  staff. 

•  Involving  employment  organizations  in  the  development  of 
EDWAA  services. 

Obtaining  Input  from  Affected  Workers.  Many  substate  areas  conduct  surveys 
of  all  affected  employees  to  help  plan  services  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  workers  from 
a  specific  layoff.  In  addition,  filling  out  the  survey  encourages  workers'  commitment 
to  services  by  helping  them  consider  what  services  they  would  find  helpful,  and 
several  substate  areas  have  designed  their  surveys  to  be  used  as  input  to  developing 
individual  service  strategies. 

Another  innovative  strategy  to  obtain  input  from  workers  is  to  conduct  "focus 
groups"  with  small  groups  of  workers  to  obtain  information  about  tile  type  and  format 
of  services  needed. 

Obtaining  Joint  Labor-Management  Cooperation.  Labor-management 
committees  provide  a  vehicle  to  obtain  cooperation  of  both  employers  and  worker 
representatives  and  thus  to  realize  the  benefits  of  working  closely  with  both,  as 
identified  above.  In  addition,  several  suites  and  substate  areas  found  additional  benefits 
to  having  a  joint  committee  per  se,  including  providing  help  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Controlling  rumors,  by  answering  questions  that  arise  and 
providing  accurate  information  about  what  is  happening. 

•  Helping  those  "left  behind,"  by  bolstering  their  morale. 

•  Reassuring  the  community  that  organized  efforts  are  being 
made  to  help  the  affected  workers. 

•  Facilitating  planning  of  services,  allowing  for  discussions 
among  the  employer  and  workers  about  the  appropriate 
services. 

Nonetheless,  states  and  substate  areas  have  encountered  several  problems  in 
establishing  labor- management  committees,  including: 

•  Problems  in  selecting  worker  representatives  when  the 
workforce  is  not  unionized.  Flexibility  seems  the  key  in 
establishing  labor-management  committees  in  plants  without 
unions.  Many  non-unionized  plants  have  some  type  of  worker 
group  established  that  can  identify  appropriate  representatives. 

•  Concern  that  anti-union  sentiment  in  some  areas  is  too  high 
and  that  employers  would  be  iess  willing  to  cooperate  with 
EDWAA  if  the  idea  of  a  joint  committee  was  introduced. 
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Overcoming  employer  resistance  to  labor-management 
committees  is  not  easy,  but  the  most  successful  approach 
seems  to  be  to  present  the  concept  matter-of-facdy  as  "the  way 
that  rapid  response  is  conducted  under  EDWAA." 
Emphasizing  the  b  -fits  in  terms  of  improved  morale  and 
improved  communication  is  another  strategy  used  by  several 
substate  areas. 

•     Concern  that  it  is  too  time  consuming  to  establish  a  committee 
for  each  layoff.  One  approach  to  reducing  the  time  required 
to  establish  a  committee  is  to  make  the  selection  of  a  neutral 
chair  more  efficient  by  negotiating  agreements  with  several 
potential  chairs  ahead  of  time.  Alternatively,  some  substate 
areas  have  established  standing  labor-management  committees, 
composed  of  community  /epresentatives  from  labor  and 
business. 

Strategies  to  Provide  Timely  Information  to  Affected  Workers 
Dislocated  workers  need  timely  information  to  help  them  develop  a 
reemployment  plan  as  quickly  as  possible.  Especially  when  dislocated  from  a  long-held 
job,  dislocated  workers  may  have  little  idea  what  their  opportunities  are  in  the  current 
labor  market,  how  to  cope  emotionally  and  financially  with  being  laid  off,  and  what 
help  is  available  to  them,  either  through  EDWAA  or  through  other  agencies  in  the 
community. 

Most  states  and  substate  areas  conduct  general  worker  orientation  meetings  as 
part  of  heir  rapid  response  activities   States  and  substate  areas  that  merely  describe 
EDWAA  services  in  the  orientation  meeting,  however,  are  missing  an  important 
opportunity  to  help  dislocated  workers  access  all  the  assistance  that  thev  need  and  begin 
thinking  about  their  reemployment  strategies.  Several  states  and  substate  areas  use  the 
orientation  meeting  to  provide  more  comprehensive  information,  including: 

•  Information  about  a  wide  range  of  community  assistance,  such 
as  ES/UI,  educational  agencies,  and.  when  appropriate, 
welfare,  food  stamps,  and  charitable  organizations. 

•  Information  about  what  to  expect  from  being  laid  off, 
emotionally  and  financially. 

•  Presentations  from  former  dislocated  workers  who  can  provide 
firsthand  accounts  of  how  helpful  the  services  were  in  finding 
reemployment,  and  some  of  the  pitralis  to  avoid. 
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•  Information  about  local  labor  market  opportunities,  especially 
in  situations  where  workers  will  have  difficulty  replacing  their 
relatively  high  wage  rates. 

One  disadvantage  of  conducting  a  comprehensive  orientation  session  is  that  it  may 
be  long  and  too  much  information  for  the  workers  to  absorb,  especially  if  they  are  still 
"in  shock"  about  being  laid  off.  Instead,  several  substate  areas  conduct  multiple 
meetings  to  help  workers  absorb  the  information  better. 

Several  substate  areas  involve  family  members  in  these  orientations,  stressing  the 
importance  of  discussing  the  job  loss  with  family  members  (to  help  cope  with  the 
emotional  response)  and  of  involving  spouses  and  family  members  in  developing  a 
reemployment  plan. 

In  some  cases,  employers  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  rapid  response  team.  In 
extreme  cases,  when  the  employer  has  refused  to  provide  information  about  the  affected 
workers,  substate  areas  have  obtained  that  information  from  the  UI  system  or  from 
unions  or  employee  groups.  More  commonly,  employers  provide  the  substate  area 
with  names  of  the  affected  workers  but  refuse  to  allow  an  on-site  orientation  meeting. 
The  following  are  strategies  that  some  substate  areas  have  used  to  provide  information 
about  EDWAA  services  when  the  employer  does  not  cooperate: 

•  Distribute  written  materials. 

•  Hold  an  orientation  meeting  in  a  community  location  (e.g.,  a 
local  school  or  library)  or  in  a  union  hall. 

•  Contact  the  affected  workers  by  telephone. 

•  Mail  the  written  materials  about  EDWAA  and  other  services 
to  the  affected  workers. 

Strategies  to  Link  Rapid  Response  to  Early  Recruitment  into 
Services 

Although  the  rapid  response  mechanisms  may  be  in  place— WARN  notices, 
employer  meetings,  worker  orientations— often  these  mechanisms  do  not  accomplish 
their  intended  goal  of  linking  dislocated  workers  to  services  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Providing  Preiayoff  Services.  Providing  services  to  workers  before  they  are 
laid  off  is  a  highly  effective  strategy  to  link  workers  quickly  to  services.  Besides 
receiving  the  preiayoff  services,  workers  who  receive  preiayoff  services  are  more  likely 
to  enroll  in  ongoing  services  because  they  can  find  out  that  EDWAA  services  are 
helpful.  Further,  if  stress  management  services  are  provided  before  the  layoff,  workers 
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may  be  better  able  to  cope  with  being  laid  off  and  to  seek  help  sooner.  Other  prelayoff 
services  that  can  increase  the  willingness  of  workers  to  seek  services  include  financial 
planning— to  help  workers  take  immediate  steps  so  that  they  can  help  support 
themselves  during  retraining— and  provision  of  labor  market  information-to  help 
workers  confront  the  realities  of  the  labor  market. 

One  strategy  is  to  establish  an  on-site  center,  usually  in  space  donated  by  the 
employer,  although  some  substate  areas  have  trailers  that  they  move  from  one  layoff  to 
the  next.  Employer  cooperation  is  essential  if  the  center  is  on  the  premises  and 
employer  contributions-such  as  donated  space,  staff  assistance,  and  release  time  for 
participating  in  services-can  substantially  enhance  the  services  available.  Advantages 
to  providing  prelayoff  services  through  on-site  centers  include: 

•  Services  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  affected 
workers  at  each  site. 

•  Because  it  is  very  convenient  for  the  workers  to  attend, 
participation  is  higher,  particularly  for  Hhard-to-seir  services 
such  as  "world-of-work"  training  or  basic  skills  training. 

•  Centers  often  become  social  centers  where  workers  can  meet 
and  share  their  experiences,  providing  important  peer  support. 

An  alternative  to  setting  up  a  center  at  the  affected  plant  is  to  establish  a  center  at 
a  separate  location.  Although  not  as  convenient,  workers  may  be  more  likely  to 
participate  at  an  off-site  center  in  cases  where  they  have  substantial  resentment  of  the 
employer,  particularly  if  the  off-site  center  is  located  in  union  halls. 

Linking  Affected  Workers  to  Ongoing  EDWAA  Services.  The  most  difficult 
early  intervention  task  for  many  substate  areas  is  to  link  effected  workers  to  their 
ongoing  programs  soon  after  the  layoff.  Several  of  the  early  intervention  strategies 
identified  above  can  grea'iy  assist  in  recruiting  workers.  Thus,  the  groundwork  in 
developing  cooperative  relationships  with  the  employer  and  union  or  other  worker 
groups  can  pay  off  in  terms  of  greater  willingness  of  workers  to  seek  out  services. 
Further,  as  emphasized  above,  providing  prelayoff  services  can  increase  participation  in 
postJayoff  services. 

In  addition,  substate  areas  have  developed  a  variety  of  other  ways  to  recruit 
workers  quickly  into  ongoing  ser\  ices.  One  strategy  is  to  conduct  intake  activities, 
such  as  eligibility  determination  ana  enrollment,  at  the  orientation  meeting. 
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Another  strategy  is  to  follow  up  with  those  who  attend  the  orientation  meeting  to 
encourage  them  to  apply  for  services,  which  allows  workers  more  time  to  consider 
whether  they  want  to  apply  for  services,  while  Still  actively  linking  them  to  semces. 
Follow-up  methods  include  telephone  contacts,  letters  from  union  or  labor-managemer 
committees  or  brochures,  and  enclosures  with  Ul  checks. 

ASSESSMENT.  CAREER  EXPLORATION.  AVD  SERVICE  PLANNING 
Strategies  to  Help  Determine  Occupational  Interests, 
Aptitudes,  and  Transferable  Skills 

Many  dislocated  workers  can  find  stable  reemployment  only  in  substantially 
different  occupations  than  those  from  wh.ch  they  were  dislocated.  An  important 
challenge  therefore,  is  to  help  dislocated  workers  explore  their  occupational  interests 
and  aptitudes  to  choose  an  appropriate  career  that  will  lead  to  sable  employment  and 
replace  their  previous  wages  to  the  extent  possible. 

A  key  aspect  of  this  challenge  is  helping  dislocated  workers  identify  how  their 
existing  skills  can  be  transferred  to  other  occupations.  To  the  extent  dislocated  workers 
can  find  new  careers  that  use  some  of  their  existing  skills,  they  will  require  less 
retraining  and  are  likely  to  be  able  to  start  farther  up  the  career  ladder  than  those  who 
begin  in  occupations  that  make  little  use  of  their  existing  skills. 

The  first  strategy  is  to  conduct  formal  tests  of  dislocated  workers'  interests  and 
aptitudes.  The  advantages  of  us.ng  these  existing  tests  are  that  (a)  most  have  been 
developed  by  testing  professionals  and  information  has  been  published  about  their 
validity  and  reliability,  lb)  many  relate  the  results  of  the  tests  to  suited  occupational 
clusters  that  clients  can  explore,  (c)  many  are  easy  to  administer  to  groups  of  dislocated 
workers  The  disadvantages  of  relying  on  existtng  assessment  tests  are  that  (a)  some 
staff  and  clients  may  overinterpret  the  results  as  definitive  statements  about  the  client's 
career  prospects,  (b)  some  clients  may  be  threatened  by  tests,  and  (c)  some  paper-and- 
pencil  tests  may  not  be  appropriate  for  some  clients-for  example,  those  with  low 
literacy  levels  or  limited  English  skills. 

A  second  strategy  to  help  dislocated  workers  explore  their  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  transferable  skills  is  through  self-assessment  exercises,  most  often  conducted  in 
group  workshops.  Substate  areas  have  identified  several  advantages  to  having  clients 
conduct  self-assessment  exercises.  Specifically,  these  exercises  can: 
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•  Help  clients  think  carefully  about  their  own  interests  and 
aptitudes  and  increase  their  ability  to  identify  appropriate 
career  goals. 

•  Introduce  clients  to  the  concepts  of  work-related  interests, 
values,  and  aptitudes,  so  that  clients  and  counselors  develop  a 
common  language  to  discuss  appropriate  reemployment  plans 
during  service  planning. 

•  Clients  in  a  group  workshop  can  help  each  other,  particularly 
if  many  have  been  laid  off  from  the  same  occupation. 

One  disadvantage  to  group  workshops,  however,  is  that  clients  with  fewer  skills 
may  feel  intimidated  or  discouraged  by  sharing  their  self-assessment  results  with  more 
highly  skilled  clients.  Some  substate  areas  have  addressed  this  problem  by  developing 
separate  workshops  for  workers  at  different  skill  levels. 

The  third  strategy  to  assess  clients'  vocational  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
transferable  skills  is  through  one-on-one  interviews  with  vocational  counselors. 
Typically,  counselors  spend  at  least  an  hour,  and  often  longer,  with  each  client,  going 
over  his  or  her  work  history  and  other  experiences  (e.g.,  hobbies,  volunteer  work)  to 
determine  the  skills  the  person  has  acquired  that  might  be  transferable,  aspects  of 
previous  work  that  the  client  liked  and  disliked,  and  aspects  at  which  the  client  felt  he 
or  she  was  particularly  successful  and  unsuccessful.  Although  it  requires  more  staff 
time,  this  strategy  is  a  highly  individualized  way  to  learn  about  clients'  occupational 
interests  and  skills. 

Strategies  to  Help  Dislocated  Workers  Select  Appropriate 
Career  Goals 

The  next  challenge  is  to  help  dislocated  workers  use  the  information  about  their 
interests  and  aptitudes  to  set  appropriate  career  goals.  The  extent  that  dislocated 
workers  need  assistance  in  setting  goals  vanes  widely.  Some  dislocated  workers  have 
clearly  defined  career  goals  and  sound,  well -developed  strategies  for  reemployment  in  a 
new  occupation.  Others  are  disoriented  by  dislocation  and  have  unrealistic  or 
unfocused  goaU  and  no  idea  how  to  prepare  for  reemployment.  In  between  are 
individuals  who  have  some  ideas  about  occupational  fields  in  which  they  would  like  to 
work  but  need  information  about  the  specific  jobs  available  in  their  fields  of  interest. 

Virtually  all  substate  areas  proude  dislocated  workers  with  some  career 
information  as  part  of  the  service  planning  interview.  In  addition,  substate  areas  have 
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developed  several  strategies  to  help  dislocated  workers  explore  careers  and  labor 
market  opportunities,  including: 

•  Using  automated  systems  that  use  input  on  a  client's  interests, 
aptitude  and  previous  school  experience  and  generate  possible 
occupations. 

•  Requiring  clients  to  conduct  research  about  labor  market 
opportunities. 

•  Arranging  for  speakers  or  presentations  about  various 
occupations. 

Strategies  to  Assess  Basic  Skills  Needs 

After  helping  dislocated  workers  assess  their  occupational  interests  and  determine 
an  appropriate  career  goal,  the  next  challenge  is  to  assess  what  barriers  clients  face  to 
achieving  their  goals.  One  important  barrier  that  should  be  assessed  is  whether 
dislocated  workers  lack  the  basic  educational  skills  needed  by  today's  economy. 

Several  considerations  are  important  in  designing  appropriate  basic  skills 
assessment  for  dislocated  workers: 

•  Their  level  of  formal  education  may  not  be  a  good  indicator  of 
whether  basic  skills  remediation  is  required. 

•  The  wide  range  of  dislocated  workers'  skills  makes  it 
particularly  important  to  individualize  basic  skills  assessment 
procedures;  a  single  basic  skills  test  is  likely  to  be 
inappropriate  for  at  least  some  workers. 

•  Dislocated  workers,  many  of  whom  have  been  out  of  school  a 
long  ume,  may  be  particularly  threatened  by  basic  skills 
testing.  Substate  areas  should  carefully  examine  what 
information  they  need  and  how  they  will  use  the  information 
generated  by  basic  skills  assessment. 

Strategies  to  Assess  Other  Needs 

Although  most  substate  areas  provide  a  core  set  of  basic  readjustment  services  to 
all  dislocated  workers,  some  have  also  developed  a  variety  of  optional  basic 
readjustment  services.  Further,  many  substate  areas  systematically  assess  clients'  needs 
for  supportive  services  and  income  support.  These  substate  areas  have  developed  a 
variety  of  strategies  to  assess  these  needs,  including  the  following: 

•  A  formal  assessment  instrument,  ctten  developed  with 
assistance  from  a  consultant. 
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•  Systematic  observation  of  client's  behavior  during  z 
counseling  interview  or  during  a  workshop. 

•  Structural  questionnaires  that  ask  clients  about  their  need  for 
various  services. 

•  Have  a  specialist  to  assess  clients,  particularly  about  their  need 
for  stresr,  management  services. 

•  Interview  checklists,  which  the  counselor  uses  to  guide  the 
discussion  about  other  service  needs  during  a  service  planning 
session. 

Strategies  to  Develop  Comprehensive  Service  Plans 

Service  planning  is  the  culmination  of  the  assessment  and  career  exploration 
process.  Once  a  career  goal  has  been  selected  and  the  barriers  to  reaching  that  goal 
have  been  assessed,  the  counselor  and  client  need  to  work  together  to  develop  a 
practical  and  comprehensive  plan  that  identifies  the  services  the  client  needs  and  the 
actions  that  must  be  taken  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Substate  areas  with  more  responsive  procedures  generally  have  developed 
structured  procedures  to  guide  the  development  of  comprehensive  and  appropriate 
service  plans.  Service  plans  in  these  substate  areas  contain  the  following: 

•  Clear  career  goals. 

.     Planned  activities  that  address  both  immediate  employment 

objectives  and  longer-term  career  goals. 
.     Services  that  address  all  potential  barriers  to  employment. 

♦  A  sequence  of  services,  with  estimated  timetables  for 
achieving  intermediate  milestones. 

.     A  clear  delineation  of  the  respon^oilities  of  clients, 

counselors,  case  managers,  service  providers,  and  outside 
agencies. 

♦  Provisions  to  update  career  goals  and  needed  services,  as 
necessary. 

In  developing  service  pla  ts,  substate  areas  face  the  challenge  of  responding  to 
dislocated  workers'  preferences  for  services  while  encouraging  them  to  participate  in 
appropriate  services  that  will  lead  to  stable  employment  with  wages  as  high  as  possible. 
Strategies  that  some  substate  areas  have  used  to  encourage  dislocated  workers  to  select 
and  participate  in  appropriate  services  include: 

•  Career  exploration  exercises. 
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•  Promoting  active  client  involvement  in  service  planning. 

•  Counseling  clients  on  the  need  for  services  to  achieve  stable 
employment  in  high-quality  jobs. 

•  Providing  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  service  plans, 
including: 

Information  from  assessments. 

-  Identification  of  potential  barriers  to  employment. 

-  Information  about  labor  market  opportunities. 

-  Information  about  training  providers  and  available  training 
courses. 

Supportive  Services  and  Case  Management 

Strategies  to  Ensure  Access  to  Needed  Income  Support  during 
Retraining 

Attention  to  the  income  support  needs  of  dislocated  workers  is  important  so  that 
individuals  without  the  ability  to  support  themselves  during  retraining  are  not 
discouraged  from  participating  in  services.  Dislocated  workers  can  benefit  from 
attention  to  immediate  and  longer-term  needs  for  financial  support  because  they  can 
make  informed  decisions  about  program  participation;  the  program  can  benefit  because 
it  reduces  the  likelihood  that  participants  will  drop  out  before  completing  services. 

Providing  EDWAA  participants  with  needs-related  payments  or  participation 
allowances  (often  provided  as  allowances  to  cover  transportation  expenses)  is  one 
strategy  to  help  dislocated  workers  support  themselves  during  training.  The  advantage 
of  providing  income  support  with  EDWAA  funds  is  that  participant;  can  be 
immediately  linked  to  a  source  of  income  support.  The.  disadvantages  are  that  (a) 
providing  substantial  needs-related  payments  reduces  the  resources  available  for  other 
services,  and  (b)  providing  income  assistance  to  dislocated  workers,  but  not  Title  U 
participants,  may  be  perceived  as  inequitable  by  policymakers.  As  a  result  of  these 
disadvantages,  in  most  substate  areas,  the  level  of  payments  from  EDWAA  supportive 
service  funds  falls  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  cover  household  expenses  during 
retraining. 

Because  EDWAA  expenditures  for  needs-related  payments  and  supportive  service 
allowance  are  usually  insufficient  to  cover  participants'  income  support  needs  during 
retraining,  most  substate  areas  depend  on  coordination  with  other  funding  streams  to 
provide  additional  financial  support  for  EDWAA  participants.  EDWAA  c*e  managers 
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are  often  instrumental  in  helping  participants  to  apply  for  benefits  from  a  wide  range  of 
other  funding  sources,  including: 

•  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  benefits. 
Trade  readjustment  allowances  (TRA). 

•  State-funded  benefits. 

•  Federal  or  state-funded  student  financial  aid  programs. 

•  Income  support  programs  for  dislocated  workers  who  also 
qualify  as  economically  disadvantaged. 

Another  strategy  to  enable  a  wide  range  of  dislocated  workers  to  have  income 
support  during  longer-term  training  is  to  arrange  for  individuals  to  generate  income  to 
support  themselves  by  working  at  pan-time  jobs  while  in  training  or  "stop-gap" 
employment  prior  to  retraining. 

Strategies  to  Provide  EDWAA  Participants  with  Needed 
Supportive  Services 

In  addition  to  helping  dislocated  workers  obtain  income  support  during  program 
participation,  EDWAA  programs  need  to  address  other  needs,  which,  if  unmet,  could 
prevent  participants  from  successfully  completing  retraining.  These  supportive  service 
needs  include  assistance  with  training-related  expenses,  such  as  child  care,  tools,  and 
uniforms,  or  personal  or  family  needs,  such  as  emergency  food  or  shelter  needs  and 
assistance  with  personal  crises.  These  needb  may  be  met  through  EDWAA  funds  or 
through  coordination  with  other  community  agencies. 

Strategies  to  Assess  Participants'  Progress  over  Time 

The  most  basic  function  of  ongoing  case  management  is  tracking  clients'  status 
while  enrolled  in  EDWAA  services.  Regularly  scheduled  contact  with  all  participants 
ensures  that  the  case  manager  is  consistently  aware  of  participants'  activities  and 
progress  and  can  intervene  to  help  resolve  problems  identified  by  participants.  Regular 
contact  with  sewice  providers  or  instructors  is  often  a  useful  supplement  to  client 
contacts.  Substate  areas  with  a  high  volume  of  participants  or  limited  staff  resources 
may  need  to  limit  case  management  contacts  to  tracking  procedures  to  identify 
problems  that  need  special  attention.  This  strategy  may  also  be  appropriate  for  substate 
areas  serving  relatively  high-skilled  workers. 

The  second  role  of  case  managers  is  to  assess  participants'  progress  in  meeting 
their  goals.  Even  if  clients'  long-term  goals  remain  fixed,  case  managers  may  need  to 
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make  changes  to  short-term  goals  or  planned  services,  particularly  when  previously 
unidentified  barriers  to  employment  are  diagnosed.  To  assess  participants,  progress 
adequately,  case  managers  need  to  collect  information  systematically  to  make  needed 
changes  in  planned  services. 

The  third  role  of  the  case  manager  is  to  provide  ongoing  encouragement  and 
support.  Although  most  case  managers  fulfill  this  role  to  some  extent,  case  managers 
in  some  substate  areas  provide  particularly  extensive  courseling  to  clients  throughout 
their  participation  in  services.  Although  not  always  required,  for  dislocated  workers 
who  are  experiencing  a  great  deal  of  stress  from  being  laid  off,  from  searching  for  a 
job,  or  from  attending  school  for  the  first  time  in  years,  ongoing  support  from  a  case 
manager  may  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Job  Search  Training  And  Assistance 

Strategies  to  Provide  Labor  Market  Information  and  Training 
in  Job  Search  Methods 

Almost  all  substate  areas  make  some  use  of  individual  counseling  to  provide  job 
search  training,  but  so.ne  rely  solely  on  this  strategy.  The  ability  to  respond  to 
individual  needs  is  the  main  advantage  of  one-on-one  assistance.  It  is  especially 
appropriate  for  participants  who  already  have  substantial  job  search  skills  and  require 
only  a  brush-up  to  perform  at  their  best.  On  the  other  hand,  one-on-one  counseling  is 
very  labor  intensive,  often  involves  far  fewer  hours  of  instruction,  depends  heavily  on 
the  counselor's  ability  and  experience,  and  provides  few  opportunities  for  mutual 
support  among  participants. 

As  another  strategy,  small-group  workshops  may  be  offered  as  either  prelayoff  or 
postlayoff  services.  Stand-alone  workshops  are  intended  as  comprehensive,  general- 
purpose  introductions  to  job  search  methods,  suitable  for  a  wide  range  of  participants. 
The  workshops  we  observed  for  this  study  varied  in  length  from  4  to  40  class  hours. 
Participants  in  shorter  workshops  of  16  hours  or  less  often  found  that  they  covered  too 
narrow  a  range  of  skills  (focusing  almost  exclusively  on  job  interview  techniques,  for 
example)  or  tried  to  cover  a  comprehensive  curriculum  far  too  quickly.  Most  of  the 
workshops  conducted  by  the  ES  were  shorter-term  workshops,  except  for  a  few  that 
were  designed  specifically  for  EDWAA  participants. 

Surprisingly,  we  found  little  evidence  that  participants  in  longer  workshops 
thought  they  were  too  long  or  slow  On  the  contrary,  people  usually  appreciated  the 
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chance  to  master  a  wide  range  of  techniques  at  a  pace  that  permitted  extensive  practice 
exercises  and  group  discussion. 

An  alternative  to  the  stand-alone  workshop  is  to  incorporate  job  search  material 
into  workshops  covering  a  wider  range  of  basic  readjustment  services.  In  assessment- 
stage  workshops,  job  search  is  addressed  relatively  early  in  the  service  process,  along 
with  assessment,  career  exploration,  and/or  crisis  adjustment  material.  This  approach 
emphasizes  the  need  to  set  personal  and  career  goals  and  identify  transferable  skills  as  a 
first  step  in  planning  the  job  search,  although  the  timing  of  job  search  information  may 
be  too  early  for  participants  bound  for  classroom  training.  In  integrated  workshops 
offered  just  before  job  search,  job  search  training  is  combined  with  goal  setting,  crisis 
adjustment,  world-of-work  training,  or  communications  skills. 

Strategies  to  Provide  Job  Search  Training  and  Assistance  to  All 
Participants 

Substate  areas  need  to  ensure  that  job  search  training  is  available  for  all 
participants,  including  those  interested  in  immediate  employment  and  those  interested 
in  retraining.  Integrated  workshops  held  at  the  assessment  and  service  planning  stage 
are  especially  well  suited  to  this  role  and  are  often  made  mandatory  for  all  participants. 
Another  way  to  provide  job  search  training  to  classroom  training  participants  is  by 
requiring  a  job  search  component  in  occupational  skills  classes.  In  cases  where  most 
classroom  training  is  provided  through  individual  referrals  to  community  colleges  or 
vocational  schools,  a  second  option  is  to  encourage  participants  to  attend  suitable  on- 
campus  job  search  workshops  offered  by  the  school;  such  workshops  are  often  designed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  substate  area. 

Strategies  to  Provide  Ongoing  Support  for  Participants  during 
Job  Search 

Effective  job  search  assistance  involves  much  more  than  monitoring  the 
participant's  activities.  Participants  may  need  assessments  of  their  current  job  search 
skills;  referrals  to  the  ES,  continuing  help  with  resumes,  interviewing  techniques  and 
planning  the  job  search;  emotional  encouragement;  and  help  in  solving  child  care  or 
transportation  problems.  As  in  all  case  management,  it  is  essential  to  schedule  regular 
contacts  with  the  participants  during  their  job  search,  including  in-person  visits  when 
needed.  Without  frequent  contact,  participants  often  pursue  impractical  job  search 
strategies  or  become  discouraged. 
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Some  subsiate  areas  establish  job  clubs  to  provide  a  forum  for  participants  to 
discuss  their  job  search  experiences,  share  information  about  job  leads,  and  prevent  the 
isolation  and  discouragement  that  unemployment  often  brings.  Separate  job  clubs  are 
sometimes  established  for  broad  occupational  areas,  grouping  together  participants  who 
are  likely  to  have  common  experiences  and  face  similar  barriers. 

Some  substate  areas  also  provide  logistical  support  for  participants'  job  search 
efforts,  often  taking  the  form  of  a  resource  center  with  such  facilities  as: 

•  Telephones,  fax  machines,  stationery,  and  mailing  privileges. 

•  Word  processors  and  clerical  support  for  producing  resumes. 

•  A  job  search  library  with  newspapers,  trade  journals,  and 
other  reference  material. 

•  Access  to  job  listings  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  board,  binder, 
or  computer  terminal  linked  to  the  ES  database. 

•  Counselors  or  job  developers  on  hand  to  demonstrate  use  of 
the  equipment  and  answer  questions. 

Resource  centers  also  support  job  search  by  encouraging  networking  and  camaraderie 
among  participants  in  an  informal  but  businesslike  atmosphere. 

Strategies  to  Match  Participants  to  Jobs  in  Keeping  with  Their 
Skills  and  Previous  Wage  Levels 

Because  job  banks  contain  information  gathered  from  large  numbers  of 
employers,  they  can  be  a  very  efficient  way  for  clients  to  learn  about  current  job 
openings.  Job  banks  are  especially  helpful  for  participants  with  specialized  skills  and 
those  in  large  or  widely  dispersed  labor  markets. 

Some  substate  areas  have  developed  their  own  job  banks,  in  one  of  the  following 
forms: 

•  Small-scale  systems  for  pooling  leads  identified  by  the  substate 
area's  own  job  developers  and  matching  them  to  clients. 

•  Large-scale  job  listings  assembled  especially  for  the  substate 
area's  participant  population  using  mass  mailings,  telephone 
surveys,  or  databases  purchased  from  industry  sources. 

In  addition,  nearly  all  substate  areas  offer  access  to  job  banks  indirectly,  by 
referring  participants  to  ES  offices.  At  present,  practical  coordination  between 
EDWAA  and  ES  at  the  local  level  vanes  enormously.  Some  substate  areas  indicated 
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that  ES  services  were  not  appropriate  for  many  dislocated  workers.  On  the  other  rand, 
we  also  found  some  examples  of  effective  coordination  between  ES  and  EDWAA, 
including  a  number  of  efforts  to  provide  direct  access  to  ES  job  listings. 

In  addition,  many  substate  areas  conduct  their  own  outreach  to  employers.  This 
can  take  the  form  of  general  job  development,  in  which  job  leads  are  pooled  for  later 
match  to  participants,  or  job  development  for  specific  participants  or  groups  of 
participants  with  similar  backgrounds. 

The  third  strategy  is  to  conduct  job  fairs  or  have  employers  make  presentations 
about  their  openings.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  strategy  is  that  employers  are 
brought  in  to  meet  participants.  Substate  areas  that  have  organized  such  events  find 
that  the)  serve  several  purposes,  including: 

Career  exploration.  Participants  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  duties  and  working  conditions  involved  in  different 
occupations. 

•  Job  search  training.  Participants  hear  firsthand  about  what 
local  employers  are  looking  for  in  a  resume  and  job  interview. 

•  Job  search  assistance.  Employers  often  use  the  job  fair  or 
presentation  to  screen  candidates  for  job  openings  and  to  set 
up  appointments  for  formal  interviews. 

•  Future  job  development.  Employers  also  have  a  chance  to 
learn  more  about  substate  area  services  and  participants,  and 
this  often  pays  off  in  future  job  orders  and  OJT  opportunities. 

Crisis  Adjustment,  Job  Readiness,  And  Relocation  Services 
Strategies  for  Providing  Stress  Management  Services 

Stress  management  is  an  important  basic  readjustment  service  for  many  dislocated 
workers.  The  emotional  response  to  losing  a  job  is  complex  and  can  affect  many 
aspects  of  dislocated  workers'  lives.  Stress  can  result  from  financial  uncertainty, 
diminished  self-esteem,  changes  in  interpersonal  relationships,  and  ihe  process  of 
searching  for  a  new  job. 

An  important  strategy  to  address  these  crisis  needs  is  to  present  the  typical 
reactions  to  job  loss  to  help  dislocated  workers  understand  their  feelings.  Commonly, 
this  is  presented  as  the  "stages  of  gr.ef  ;h»it  dislocated  workers  go  through  in  response 
to  the  loss  of  a  sometimes  long-held  job.  Although  there  are  several  variants,  most 
commonly  these  stages  are  presented  as: 
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•  Disbelief  or  denial.  'This  can't  be  happening  to  me.0 

•  Anger.  "After  all  I've  done  for  this  company.... " 

•  Depression.  When  dislocated  workers  understand  the  reality 
of  being  laid  off,  many  feel  overwhelmed  and  hopeless. 

•  Acceptance.  The  final  stage  is  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  the 
job  loss  and  the  ability  to  start  making  plans  for  the  future. 
Helping  dislocated  workers  get  to  this  stage  as  quickly  as 
possible  is  the  goal  of  stress  management  services.  * 

Some  substate  areas  also  teach  dislocated  workers  techniques  to  cope  with  stress. 
Typically,  this  begins  by  teaching  dislocated  workers  the  indicators  of  stress  and  then 
providing  information  and  training  in  coping  skills,  including  physical  ways  to  cope 
with  stress  (e.g.,  exercise  )  and  emotional  ways  to  cope  with  stress  (e.g.,  seeking  out 
support  from  family  or  friends). 

A  third  strategy  is  to  try  to  alter  dislocated  workers'  behavior  or  self-esteem, 
including: 

•  Instruction  in  assertive  behavior  as  part  of  stress  management 
services. 

•  Services  to  improve  dislocated  workers'  self-esteem. 

•  Help  in  improving  family  relationships. 

Strategies  for  Providing  Financial  Management  Services 
Providing  dislocated  workers  with  assistance  in  financial  planning  and  budgeting 
offers  several  advantages.  First,  financial  insecurity  is  often  a  major  source  of  stress 
for  dislocated  workers,  so  helping  them  develop  a  realistic  plan  can  speed  up  their 
adjustment  process  and  help  them  focus  on  plans  for  reemployment.  Second,  having 
dislocated  workers  develop  a  budget  can  help  the  program  diagnose  their  need  and 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance  from  EDWAA  or  other  programs.  Third,  helping 
dislocated  workers  take  immediate  action  to  reduce  their  expenses  will  maximize  their 
options  for  services,  by  making  it  easier  for  dislocated  workers  to  support  themselves  ^ 
during  any  needed  retraining. 

Many  substate  areas  help  dislocated  workers  develop  budgets.  Another  topic 
frequently  covered  is  ways  to  work  with  creditors.  Dislocated  workers  are  usually 
advised  to  "take  the  offensive"  by  contacting  all  of  their  creditors  to  inform  them  about 
the  layoff  and  ask  for  assistance  in  lowering  their  monthly  payments  until  they  find 
work.  Some  substate  areas  also  provide  counseling  about  maintaining  or  replacing 
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employee  benefits.  Finally,  many  substate  areas  help  dislocated  workers  identify 
whether  they  are  eligible  for  other  income  assistance  programs,  such  as  UI,  TRA 
benefits,  food  stamps,  or  Pell  grants. 

Strategies  for  Improving  Job  Readiness 

Because  dislocated  workers  often  have  substantial  work  experience,  many 
substate  areas  have  assumed  that  they  do  not  need  training  in  job  readiness  or  world-of- 
work  skills.  However,  other  substate  areas  have  found  these  services  very  valuable  for 
some  types  of  dislocated  workers.  For  example,  dislocated  workers  laid  off  from 
highly  structured  jobs,  such  as  assembly  line  production,  may  not  have  developed  some 
of  the  skills  required  by  other  industries,  such  as  working  in  teams  or  participating  in 
decentralized  decision-making.  By  learning  how  to  better  communicate  with  co- 
workers, resolve  work  conflicts,  and  increase  personal  effectiveness,  participants 
improve  their  chances  for  success  in  future  employment.  Further,  training  in 
organizational  and  communicadon  skills  can  help  dislocated  workers  in  their  job  search 
efforts. 

Strategies  to  Provide  Relocation  Assistance 

Substate  areas  typically  give  less  attention  to  relocation  assistance,  not  offering 
this  service  at  all  or  making  it  available  only  in  limited  circumstances.  A  large 
majority  of  the  substate  areas  visited  for  this  study  did  not  offer  relocation  or  used  it 
only  rarely.  Some  programs,  however,  have  made  much  greater  use  of  this  service  and 
a  few  have  made  concerted  efforts  to  promote  it. 

Several  substate  areas  provided  physical  resources  for  out-of-area  job  search  to 
help  workers  locate  appropriate  jobs  as  part  of  their  relocation  assistance,  including 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  from  other  regions,  long-distance  telephone  privileges, 
employer  directories,  and  various  listings  of  jobs  in  other  regions  and  states.  Although 
out-of-area  resources  were  less  extensive  than  those  available  for  local  job  search,  they 
gave  relocadng  participants  a  place  to  start.  In  some  cases,  programs  provided 
assistance  with  either  out-of-area  job  search  or  moving  expenses. 

Classroom  Training  In  Basic  Skills 

Strategies  to  Meet  the  Varied  Needs  of  Dislocated  Workers 
with  High-Quality,  Cost-Effective  Services 

The  first  strategy,  referring  participants  to  existing  basic  skills  trainers,  offers 
substate  areas  two  distinct  advantages.  First,  it  allows  substate  areas  to  offer  a  wide 
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range  of  training  options  to  meet  individual  needs.  Of  the  numerous  training  providers 
that  may  be  available  in  a  substate  area— community  colleges,  vocational  technical 
schools,  volunteer  literacy  programs,  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  programs,  ESL 
programs,  and  proprietary  schools— each  organization  may  have  a  very  different 
approach  to  remediation,  some  of  which  may  be  more  appropriate  for  some  dislocated 
workers  than  others.  The  other  key  advantage  of  using  referrals  to  existing  providers  is 
that  it  reduces  program  costs. 

There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages  to  using  existing  basic  skills  providers 
that  must  be  addressed.  The  most  obvious,  which  often  undermines  the  efforts  of  rural 
substate  areas,  is  that  local  resources  for  basic  skills  training  may  be  limited.  Further, 
existing  programs  may  not  be  geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  dislocated  workers. 

To  address  these  potential  disadvantages,  substate  areas  have  identified  three 
important  principles  for  arranging  for  high-quality  basic  skills  instruction.  First,  it  is 
important  to  know  the  training  approaches  used  by  each  basic  skill  provider.  Second, 
participants  need  to  be  matched  to  programs  whose  approaches,  experience,  and  track 
records  indicate  they  successfully  train  participants  with  similar  backgrounds  and  needs. 
Third,  it  is  important  that  dislocated  workers  are  enrolled  in  EDWAA  while  receiving 
remedial  training  so  that  dislocated  workers  do  not  "fall  through  the  cracks"  and  not 
return  for  additional  services  through  EDWAA. 

The  second  strategy  is  to  provide  basic  skills  training  through  in-house  programs. 
This  approach  has  two  advantages.  Foremost,  it  gives  EDWAA  programs  maximum 
control  over  nearly  all  aspects  of  basic  skills  instruction,  including  selecting 
instructional  staff,  curricula,  and  materials.  Second,  it  is  easier  to  set  up  case 
management  procedures  to  monitor  participant  progress  and  to  provide  EDWAA 
services  at  the  same  time.  With  maximum  control,  however,  comes  maximum 
responsibility.  Substate  areas  must  bear  the  cost  of  developing  and  maintaining  in-house 
training  facilities. 

Strategies  to  Provide  Basic  Skills  Training  Appropriate  to  the 
Needs  of  Dislocated  Workers 

Whether  basic  skills  training  is  delivered  through  the  substate  area's  own  in-house 
program  or  through  referrals  to  local  providers,  substate  areas  face  the  important 
challenge  of  ensuring  that  the  training  curricula— instructional  topics  and  materials, 
course  organization,  and  training  environment— are  appropriate  for  dislocated  workers. 
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Traditional  instruction  imparts  abstract  knowledge  rather  than  teaching  skills 
embedded  in  a  real-life  context.  But  educators  are  growing  more  convinced  that 
learning  is  most  effective  when  it  places  skills  in  context.  One  way  to  make  basic  skills 
job-relevant  is  to  integrate  basic  skills  and  occupational  skills  training  in  a  single 
curriculum  so  that  remedial  work  is  closely  linked  to  occupational  topics.  As  a  result, 
students  know  exactly  why  it  is  important  to  learn  the  basic  skills  and  how  the  skills 
can  be  applied  on  the  job.  Alternatively,  stand-alone  courses  in  basic  skills  car  provide 
the  fundamental  math,  reading,  and  writing  skills  that  participants  can  apply  to  a  wide 
range  of  vocational  interests.  Stand-alone  courses,  however,  must  work  harder  to 
provide  basic  skills  using  job-relevant  exercises  and  instructional  materials. 

Attaining  basic  skill  proficiency  is  rarely  a  dislocated  worker's  sole  goal;  rather, 
it  is  a  means  to  obtaining  a  job .  Remedial  cumcula,  therefore,  should  promote 
accelerated  learning.  To  allow  dislocated  workers  to  remediate  their  basic  skills 
quickly,  basic  skills  programs  should  offer  (I)  open-entry/cpen-exit  scheduling  so  that 
participants  do  not  lose  valuable  time  waiting  for  semester  enrollment  to  begin  their 
remediation.  (2)  flexible  scheduling  so  that  dislocated  workers  can  fit  remediation  into 
their  training  schedule,  and  (3)  individually  paced  learning,  which  allows  students  who 
are  better  prepared  or  who  learn  faster  the  chance  to  complete  their  coursework 
quickly..  The  intensity  of  instruction  is  also  crucial.  Basic  skills  programs  that  meet 
infrequently  for  only  a  few  hours  a  week  unnecessarily  slow  down  students'  progress. 

Many  dislocated  workers  have  been  out  of  school  for  many  yean;  some  may  have 
been  intimidated  by  their  previous  school  experiences  and  never  planned  to  return  to 
school;  others  may  have  dropped  out  of  school  altogether.  Further,  many  older 
dislocated  workers  may  be  fearful  of  the  prospect  of  failing  in  front  of  younger  students 
in  class.  Substate  areas  must  allay  these  fears  by  developing  a  nonthreatening 
environment  for  learning.  Some  substate  areas  may  be  able  to  contract  with  schools 
that  have  effectively  addressed  the  ne^ds  of  older  workers.  Two  successful  approaches 
that  other  substate  areas  have  used  are  (a)  providing  basic  skills  remediation  to 
dislocated  workers  in  a  group  setting,  and  (b)  providing  special  support  within  a 
school,  such  as  a  counselor  or  conta"  person  to  assist  and  support  participants. 

Classroom  training  in  occupational  skills 

Strategies  to  Provide  a  Wide  Range  of  Retraining  Options 

Substate  areas  that  are  also  SDAs  for  Title  II- A  programs  cannot  assume  that  the 

delivery  arrangements  for  trailing  economically  disadvantaged  adults  will  be 
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appropriate  for  EDWAA  participants.  Particularly  if  Title  II- A  delivery  systems  use  a 
relatively  small  number  of  class-size  training  programs,  these  classes  are  likely  to  focus 
on  training  for  entry-level  occupations  with  relatively  low  wages.  Delivering  training 
to  dislocated  workers  requires  an  approach  that  is  both  more  flexible  and  more 
individualized.  Delivery  systems  for  training  dislocated  workers  need  to  be  varied 
enough  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  all  dislocated  workers  in  the  local  area  and  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  to  shifts  in  the  characteristics  of  dislocated  workers  over  time. 

Arranging  Referrals  to  Local  Educational  Institutions.  If  the  local  community 
offers  relevant  training  resources,  referring  EDWAA  participants  to  existing  classes  at 
public  educational  institutions  is  often  a  cost-effective  way  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
training  options.  In  arranging  for  the  referral  of  dislocated  workers  to  existing 
vocational  programs,  substate  areas  should  be  concerned  about  whether  the  training  is: 

•  For  occupations  in  demand  in  the  local  labor  market. 

•  Vocationally  relevant. 

•  Comprehensive  enough  to  enable  dislocated  workers  to  obtain 
jobs  beyond  the  entry  level,  if  possible. 

Other  substate  areas,  however,  have  encountered  some  disadvantages  to  using 
existing  programs  at  public  educational  institutions,  including  (a)  rigid  semester 
schedules  and  generally  long-term  duration  of  training  programs  at  public  educational 
institutions  (e.g.,  1  to  2  years),  (b)  requirements  for  general  education  courses  and 
academic  prerequisites  as  pan  of  a  degree  program,  and  (c)  at  some  schools,  a  reliance 
on  lectures  and  pencil-and-paper  exercises,  rather  than  hands-on  practice  of  work- 
related  skills.  In  addition,  existing  training  classes  may  not  be  oriented  to  building  on 
the  existing  skills  of  students  with  related  work  experience.  To  encourage  vocationally 
relevant  training,  some  substate  areas  relying  on  individual  referral  have  worked 
cooperatively  with  local  educational  institutions  to  improve  the  focus  of  training  on  the 
development  of  practical  work  skills. 

Permitting  Participants  to  Select  Courses.  A  second  strategy  is  to  permit 
EDWAA  participants  to  research  and  select  among  a  number  of  public  and  private 
course  offerings  to  address  the  retraining  goals  identified  in  their  individual  service 
plans.  This  approach  may  provide  EDWAA  participants  a  particularly  wide  range  of 
training  options,  including  a  variety  of  different  occupational  choices,  geographic 
locations,  scheduling  options,  training  durations,  and  course  requirements. 
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The  potential  disadvantages  of  this  approach  include:  (a)  the  difficulty  of 
overseeing  the  quality  and  job  relevance  of  the  training  provided  in  each  of  the 
available  classes,  (b)  the  need  to  depend  on  participant  initiative  in  researching  and 
selecting  the  desired  training  institution,  and  (c)  the  difficulties  of  providing  ongoing 
case  management  and  support  if  EDWAA  participants  are  attending  a  multitude  of 
different  training  institutions.  This  approach  is  probably  most  appropriate  for  substate 
areas  serving  more  highly  educated  dislocated  workers  who  are  familiar  with 
educational  institutions  and  the  demands  of  training  and  who  are  highly  motivated  and 
self-directed.  It  may  not  work  as  well  for  substate  areas  serving  large  numbers  of 
lower-skilled  workers  or  individuals  who  do  not  have  a  clear  occupational  goal. 

Developing  New  Training  for  Dislocated  Workers.  A  third  strategy  is  to 
develop  new  training  programs  for  dislocated  workers.  This  strategy  is  feasible  when 
there  is  (a)  a  group  of  dislocated  workers  with  similar  retraining  needs  and  interests, 
(b)  sufficient  advance  warning  of  the  dislocation  to  design  and  implement  a  new 
training  program,  and  (c)  a  labor  market  that  can  absorb  a  group  of  workers  trained  in 
the  same  occupation. 

The  development  of  special  classes  for  dislocated  workers  offers  several  potential 
advantages.  First,  participants  in  these  classes  can  benefit  from  peer  support  from 
other  dislocated  workers  participating  in  the  same  training  program.  Second,  special 
classes  can  often  be  scheduled  to  meet  the  timing  needs  of  particular  groups  of 
dislocated  workers,  be  designed  to  build  on  dislocated  workers'  existing  skills  from  the 
layoff  occupation,  and  be  tailored  to  the  particular  requirements  of  prospective 
employers.  Third,  special  classes  can  be  designed  to  increase  the  vocational  focus  of 
training  by  eliminating  vocationally  irrelevant  prerequisites  and  emphasizing  the 
acquisition  of  practical  work  skills. 

The  experiences  of  the  substate  areas  creating  new  training  programs  for 
dislocated  workers  have  been  mixed.  Some  had  difficulty  finding  good  instructors  or 
developing  a  workable  curriculum  in  a  short  period  of  time  and  placing  participants  at 
the  end  of  training.  In  addition,  the  costs  of  designing  the  curriculum,  developing 
curriculum  materials,  and  paying  for  instructors  can  be  substantial,  particularly  if  these 
costs  are  not  shared  with  another  funding  source  or  agency. 

Several  substate  areas  have  gamed  some  of  the  advantages  of  developing  new 
training  programs  by  working  closely  with  public  educational  institutions  to  add  courses 
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particularly  appropriate  for  dislocated  workers  to  their  general  course  offerings 
available  to  all  students. 

Strategies  to  Prepare  Dislocated  Workers  for  High-Wage  Jobs 
in  Demand  Occupations 

Many  dislocated  workers  experience  a  permanent  decline  in  earnings  after  layoff. 
Workers  dislocated  from  high-wage  manufacturing  jobs  in  areas  where  manufacturing 
jobs  are  rapidly  disappearing,  or  where  non-unionized  firms  are  replacing  union  shops, 
are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  obtain  reemployment  at  wages  equivalent  to  those  of  their 
previous  job,  particularly  if  they  have  limited  formal  education.  Nevertheless, 
dislocated  workers  need  to  achieve  as  high  a  reemployment  wage  as  possible  to  support 
their  families  and  meet  their  financial  obligations. 

Targeting  Occupations  in  Demand.  Detailed  and  accurate  information  about 
labor  markets  and  labor  market  trends  is  essential  to  success  in  providing  retraining  that 
will  lead  to  the  highest-quality  reemployment  opportunities  for  dislocated  workers. 
Substate  areas,  however,  have  sometimes  had  difficulty  developing  workable  criterh  to 
ensure  that  training  is  provided  only  in  occupations  with  a  strong  labor  market  demand. 
In  some  substate  areas,  "demand  occupations"  are  defined  somewhat  narrowly  (e.g., 
occupations  in  which  large  numbers  of  jobs  openings  are  expected)  or  defined  for  the 
state  as  a  whole,  which  results  in  a  relatively  short  list  of  occupations  in  which  training 
can  be  provided.  Even  more  problematic  is  the  fact  that  the  identified  demand 
occupations  are  often  in  entry-level  occupations  in  the  clerical  and  service  fields  that 
pay  low  wages  and  cannot  replace  the  previous  wages  of  dislocated  workers. 

Two  different  approaches  are  particularly  effective  in  ensuring  that  training  is  in 
demand  occupations.  One  approach  is    conduct  surveys  of  occupational  demand  at  a 
local  or  regional  level  and  establish  regional  occupational  demand  lists  in  cooperation 
with  neighboring  substate  areas.  Another  approach  requires  individuals  seeking 
training  in  a  particular  field  to  document  the  availability  of  jobs  in  that  field. 

Providing  Training  That  Builds  on  Existing  Skills.  A  second  strategy  to 
prepare  workers  for  high-wage  jobs  is  to  build  on  their  existing  skills.  The  objective  of 
enhancing  existing  skills  is  to  prepare  dislocated  workers  for  a  lateral  move  into  another 
skilled  job  rather  than  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  a  new  career  ladder.  DOL  has 
cautioned  substate  areas  against  providing  skills  enhancement,  when  individuals  are 
already  employable  in  an  occupation  in  which  there  is  a  current  labor  market  demand. 
However,  when  the  skills  of  the  laid-otf  worker  are  obsolete  or  not  at  the  level  of  other 
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job  seekers  in  the  layoff  occupation,  or  when  short-term  training  can  be  used  to  transfer 
a  worker's  existing  skills  to  a  different  occupation,  substate  -  ireas  have  used  skills 
enhancement  training  as  a  cost-effective  strategy.  / 

Strategies  to  Encourage  Dislocated  Workers  without 
Marketable  Skills  to  Participate  in  Retraining 

Dislocated  workers  who  have  limited  formal  education  or  who  have  been  away 
from  an  academic  setting  for  many  years  are  often  reluctant  to  consider  classroom 
retraining,  because  it  is  an  unfamiliar  and  threatening  experience  for  them.  Yet  these 
are  the  workers  whose  limited  skills  often  put  them  at  a  severe  handicap  in  the  search 
for  new  employment. 

To  promote  participation  in  retraining  by  dislocated  workers  who  are  fearful  of 
classroom  training,  several  substate  areas  have  developed  short-term  classes  in  a  "safe" 
setting.  These  classes  are  usually  decided  to  provide  some  skills  enhancement  while 
also  encouraging  participants  to  continue  with  additional  retraining  at  existing 
educational  institutions.  Peer  support  is  a  strong  element  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of 
several  of  these  programs. 

Another  strategy  to  encourage  dislocated  workers  to  participate  in  classroom 
training  is  to  provide  on-campus  support,  such  as  counseling  and  case  management. 
This  apptoacii  is  generally^rbrkable  only  if  EDWAA  participants  are  concentrated  at  a 
small  number  of  training  institutions. 

On-The-Job  Training 

Strategies  to  Match  Clients  to  Appropriate  OJT  Positions 
Developing  Potential  OJT  Positions.  The  first  step  in  matching  clients  to 

appropriate  OJT  positions  is  developing  appropriate  job  openings.  The  following 

approaches  have  been  used: 

•  Identify  potential  OJT  positions  as  part  of  the  substate  area's 
general  job  development  activities. 

•  Develop  OJT  positions  for  specific  participants  or  groups  of 
workers  with  similar  backgrounds  from  a  particular  layoff. 

•  Have  clients  seek  out  potential  OJT  positions,  typically  using  a 
letter  or  brochure  that  describes  OJT  wage  reimbursements 
that  can  be  given  to  prospective  employers.  Although  this 
strategy  expands  employer  outreach  efforts,  the  program  may 
have  lejs  control  over  the  appropriateness  of  the  position. 
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Assessing  Whether  an  OJT  Position  Is  Appropriate  for  a  Specific  Worker. 
The  next  step  is  to  assess  whether  a  potential  OJT  position  is  appropriate  for  a  specific 
dislocated  worker.  This  additional  assessment  involves  determining  both  whether  a 
specific  job  is  appropriate  to  the  participant's  occupational  interests,  skills,  and 
financial  needs  and  whether  OJT  is  needed  to  provide  training  in  skills  that  the 
participant  needs  to  acquire  to  perform  that  job.  The  following  methods  are  used  for 
the  assessment: 

•  Interviewing  the  client  to  review  his  or  her  transferable  skills 
and  determine  the  skills  that  the  client  will  need  to  acquire  to 
perform  the  job. 

•  Using  a  formal  paper-and-pencil  tests  to  determine  whether  a 
potential  position  is  a  good  match  to  the  participant's  interests 
and  aptitudes  and  to  compare  ,u.e  skiils  and  proficiencies  that 
the  participant  currently  has  vwih  those  required  to  perform  the 
job. 

•  Having  the  participant  perform  actual  job  tasks  to  determine 
the  participant's  current  proficiency  and  whether  the  job  is 
consistent  with  his  or  her  interests  and  career  goals. 

Evaluating  the  Suitability  of  Employers.  The  final  step  in  matching  clients  to 
OJT  positions  is  determining  the  suitability  of  the  employer.  Substate  areas  consider 
several  aspects  of  employers  and  their  potential  OJT  positions,  including: 

•  Whether  the  wage  and  skill  levels  are  appropriate  for 
dislocated  workers.  Some  substate  areas  target  higher-skilled 
occupations  that  take  advantage  of  dislocated  workers'  greater 
work  maturity  and  transferable  skills. 

•  Whether  the  job  can  provide  stable  employment.  In  addition 
to  general  policies  about  providing  retraining  in  occupations  in 
demand,  some  substate  areas  investigate  whether  the  specific 
company  is  financially  sound. 

•  Whether  OJT  is  needed.  Tiiis  involves  investigation  of  the 
types  of  workers  normally  hired  by  the  firm  and  the  amount 
and  type  of  training  typically  provided  to  any  new  entrants. 

•  Capacity  to  carry  out  OJT.  This  involves  assessing  the 
employer's  ability  to  provide  effective  training  at  the  work 
site. 
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Strategies  to  Develop  Training  Plans 

The  training  plan  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  skills  required  to  perform  the  job. 
In  the  past,  many  substate  areas  considered  it  sufficient  to  provide  a  simple  description 
of  the  tasks  performed  on  the  job.  This  approach  was  problematic  because  it  did  not 
provide  clear  guidance  about  the  skills  needed  to  perform  those  tasks  and  how  the  OJT 
was  to  provide  those  skills.  Instead,  the  job  description  needs  to  be  transformed  into  a 
series  of  skills  or  competencies  by  breaking  out  t^e  job  into  a  number  of  discrete  tasks 
and  identifying  the  skills  needed  to  perform  each  task. 

Substate  areas  with  successful  OJT  programs  generally  perform  job  analysis  in 
active  partnership  with  the  employer  through  a  structured  interview  with  the  job 
supervisor  to  identify  tasks  and  skills  needed  for  the  position.  In  addition,  many 
substate  areas  use  this  conversation  with  the  employer  to  discuss  other  elements  of  the 
training  plan,  such  as  the  instructors  and  training  methods  to  be  used. 

An  essential  step  in  preparing  the  OJT  training  plan  is  to  tailor  it  to  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  trainee  chosen  for  the  position.  In  some  cases,  training  hours  for 
some  skills  may  be  reduced  to  reflect  transferable  skills  that  the  specific  dislocated 
worker  brings  to  the  job;  in  other  cases,  hours  devoted  to  occupational  skills  training 
may  be  added  to  compensate  for  the  client's  specific  employment  barriers  identified  in 
the  assessment. 

Strategies  to  Help  Employers  Provide  Effective  Skills  Training 
Although  careful  employer  screening  and  a  well-developed  OJT  training  plan 
provide  the  foundation  for  successful  training,  responsibility  for  day-to-day  instruction 
and  review  of  the  participant's  work  usu  Jly  falls  to  an  immediate  supervisor  at  the 
work  site.  Many  supervisors  are  quite  competent  in  the  role  of  coach  or  trainer,  but 
participants  interviewed  for  this  guide  report  that  the  quality  of  on-the-job  instruction 
varies  widely.  Considering  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  single  most  important  element  of 
OJT  from  the  participant's  perspective,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  so  few  substate 
areas  have  addressed  it  systematically  in  their  service  designs. 

Substate  area  staff  will  seldom  be  familiar  with  the  content  of  skills  being  taught 
in  OJT,  but  they  can  provide  resources  for  encouraging  effective  teaching  techniques. 
One  way  to  accomplish  this  ;« through  formal  group  training  for  employers  and  line 
supervisors.  A  second  approach  is  through  on-site  monitoring  of  0.  r  contracts  to  help 
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employers  implement  successful  training  plans  by  identifying  unproductive  teaching 
methods  and  communication  problems  and  taking  corrective  action. 

Conclusion 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  not  one  single  design  for  services  that  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  dislocated  workers.  Substate  arras  have  deveiopt 1  a  wide  variety  of 
alternative  strategies  to  provide  such  services.  Regardless  <rf  the  strategy  chosen, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  the  basic  ingredients  for  responsive  services  be  in  place. 
The  results  of  our  study  show  that  services  consistent  with  the  model  of  responsive 
services  lead  to  better  outcomes  for  dislocated  workers. 

Comparing  the  outcomes  of  substate  areas  with  services  consistent  with  this 
model  of  responsive  services  to  the  outcomes  of  substate  areas  with  less  responsive 
services,  we  find  that: 

•  Prelayoff  services  result  in  higher  follow-up  wages. 

•  More  responsive  basic  readjustment  services,  especially  crisis 
adjustment  services,  result  in  higher  entered  employment 
rates. 

•  More  responsive  classroom  training  results  in  higher  wage 
rates. 

•  Overall,  more  responsive  services  result  in  substantially  higher 
entered  employment  rates-suggesting  earlier  reemployment- 
and  higher  follow-up  wages— suggesting  better  wage 
replacement. 

As  a  result,  we  strongly  recommend  substantial  capacity  building  efforts  on  the 
part  of  both  state  and  federal  agencies  to  assist  substate  areas  in  developing  services 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  before  us  is  Michael  Curran,  Director  of  NOVA  Job 
Training  Consortium. 

Mr.  Curran,  we've  been  reading  a  lot  about  NOVA  lately  and  we 
appreciate  your  accepting  our  invitation  to  be  here  and  share  your 
thoughts  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  CURRAN,  DIRECTOR,  NORTH  VALLEY 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  (NOVA)  JOB  TRAINING  CONSOR- 
TIUM 

Mr.  Curran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  used  to  have  to  walk 
into  a  room  and  explain — TV  program. 

Chairman  Williams.  It's  clearer  now,  from  the  press,  that  you 
are  neither  of  those,  "     ^ou  have  friends  in  high  places. 

Mr.  Curran.  NOV*  was  formed  in  1983;  it  was  located  about  15 
miles  to  the  south  of  where  we  are  today.  It  is  a  six-city  consortium 
that  has  approximately  450,000  residents.  It  also  has  about  525,000 
jobs.  It's  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley  and  it's  a  very  unique  commu- 
nity for  employment  training  needs. 

The  JTPA  provided  this  community  with  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop new  mechanisms  for  addressing  those  employment  training 
needs  and  that's  what  I  hope  to  be  able  to  talk  a  little  about  today. 

Over  this  past  decade,  NOVA  has  developed  an  increasingly  com- 
prehensive approach  to  worker  dislocation.  This  is  not  new  in  the 
sense  but  relatively  new  to  defense  conversion.  When  we  first 
formed,  our  canneries  were  closing  and  the  food  processing  indus- 
try, and  Santa  Clara  Valley  was  moving  up. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  we've  had  extensive  experience  in  elec- 
tronic manufacturing,  as  both  the  manufacturing  has  changed  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  it  that  has  been  devastated.  And  most  recently, 
over  the  last  three  or  four  years,  with  defense  conversions,  brought 
us  a  different  clientele  and  a  different  set  of  issues. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  describe  in 
more  depth  the  evolution  in  the  service  alternative  for  existing  sys- 
tems. Today  I  will  use  my  short  time  before  you  to  highlight  some 
of  the  components  of  the  system  that  I  believe  are  critical  to  a  suc- 
cessful reemployment  program  for  dislocated  workers.  I  also  have 
some  recommendations  for  legislative  changes  that  would  augment 
our  capacity  for  

Successful  dislocated  worker  programs  are  customer  driven;  they 
are  aimed  at  both  the  dislocated  worker  customer  and  the  employ- 
er customer.  Both  of  these  customers  should  actively  participate  in 
the  design  and  the  implementation  of  the  services. 

Successful  programs  are  results  oriented.  We  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  are  the  desired  outcomes  and  means  to  measure  a 
program's  success.  Accomplishments  should  be  rewarded,  not  ex- 
penditures. 

There  is  local  control  of  the  design,  operation,  a^d  evaluation. 
The  NOVA  Private  Industry  Council  and  the  six  consortium  cities 
are  both  responsible  and  accountable  for  program  effectiveness. 
Successful  programs  are,  in  service  options,  able  to  respond  to  di- 
verse needs  of  the  worker  population  and  of  the  employer  commu- 
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nity.  NOVA's  programs  today  are  different  from  those  yesterday 
and  likely  will  be  very  different  tomorrow. 

They  should  have  a  capacity  for  comprehensive  assessment  and  a 
customized  service  strategy  both  for  the  employer  and  the  partici- 
pant. The  strategies  become  the  contract  for  participation.  And  the 
program  must  be  a  catalyst  to  integrate  the  other  resources  for  the 
participant  and  for  the  employer  which  would  serve  as  a  gateway 
for  other  employee  training  and  support  services. 
'  The  five  legislative  changes  that  I  hope  you  would  consider  to 
augment  the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  current  system,  are: 

To  define  the  system  in  terms  of  what  are  the  desired  results  and 
not  in  terms  of  the  detailed  description  on  how  the  money  should 
be  spent  and,  to  the  corollary,  define  local  accountability  for  the 
funds  on  what  is  performance,  what  occurs  with  the  dollars,  not  on 
cost  categories. 

Eligibility  for  the  program  should  be  widely  expanded  with  a 
wide  array  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  services  available  through 
one  system.  Participants  and  employers  don't  understand  all  the 
nuances  of  a  major  legislation,  nor  should  they  have  to. 

Funding  appropriation  should  be  sufficient  to  achieve  the  desired 
outcomes.  The  system  should  be  set  up  to — from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

And  finally,  legislation  should  promote  working  with  employers 
in  situations  other  than  layoffs  to  encourage  workplace  retraining 
to  avoid  workforce  reductions. 

In  closing,  I  have  mentioned  local  control,  customer-driven,  re- 
sults-oriented, comprehensive  and  integrated  service  options,  flexi- 
ble and  accountable  systems.  As  Dr.  Dickinson  described,  these  at- 
tributes are  those  of  many  of  the  private  industry  councils  across 
the  Nation  and  these  PICs  should  be  given  first  opportunity  to 
forge  an  expanded  reemployment  system  for  dislocated  workers. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Curran  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

Prepared  by:  Mike  Curran,  Director  for  the  North  Valley  Private  Industry 
Council,  for  Presentation  before  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Subcommittee  on  Labor- Management  Relations  on  September  20,  1993 


Mr.  Chairperson  and  Members  of  Congress: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Management  Relations 
on  the  subject  of  improving  programs  and  services  to  dislocated  workers.  The  North  Valley 
(NOVA)  Private  Industry  Council  (PIQ  is  well  positioned  to  provide  comments  in  this  area  in  that 
we  have  been  actively  involved  in  designing  and  delivering  employment  training  services  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  dislocated  workers.  We  have  first-hand  experience  on  what  works  and,  as  important, 
what  doesn't  work  for  our  community. 

Before  providing  specific  comments,  it  is  important  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  efforts  of 
NOVA.  The  NOVA  PIC  was  created  in  1983  with  the  implementation  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  The  State  of  California  recognized  the  six  cities  that  form  the  NOVA  consortium 
(Cupertino,  Los  Altos,  Mountain  View,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  and  Sunnyvale)  as  being  a  unique 
region  of  California,  with  unique  employment  training  needs  and  opportunities.  This  area  has 
approximately  450,000  residents  and  525,000  jobs.  Referred  to  as  the  birthplace  and  heart  of 
Silicon  Valley,  it  has  been  experiencing  major  workforce  transition  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

When  the  NOVA  PIC  first  took  on  its  charge,  it  stated  its  commitment  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
development  of  an  employment  training  delivery  system  that  was  customer-driven,  results-oriented 
and  accountable  for  its  performance.  It  defined  its  customer  as  not  only  the  JTPA-eligible  job 
seeker  but  also  those  who  hire  the  job  seeker,  the  employer  community.  The  NOVA  PIC  also 
realized  that  allocated  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  begin  to  address  the  region's  employment 
training  needs. 

As  a  consequence,  a  strategy  was  adopted  to  identify  employment  training  needs  beyond  those  that 
could  be  addressed  through  JTPA  resources  and  to  pursue  additional  federal,  state  and  local 
funding  to  provide  an  appropriate  response.  In  our  first  year  of  operation  the  tint  discretionary 
grant  that  we  received  was  funds  set  aside  by  the  State  of  California  for  dislocated  worker  projects. 
Our  project  was  the  closing  of  several  food  processing  canneries.  That  seems  like  such  a  long  time 
ago  for  those  familiar  with  NOVA  today. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  NOVA  has  secured  a  number  of  discretionary  grants  from  a 
number  of  funding  sources  to  deal  with  specific  closures,  and  with  large  workforce  reductions  in 
the  electronics,  manufacturing  and  defense  industries. 

When  JTPA  Title  III  was  amended  in  1988  NOVA,  along  with  all  the  other  Service  Delivery  Areas 
(SDAs)s  in  California,  was  designated  the  Substate  Service  Area  (SS A).  The  State  took  this  action 
recognizing  the  diversity  of  community  and  employer  needs  throughout  the  state  and  the  benefit  of 
a  local,  customized  response  to  worker  dislocation.  Further,  the  State  made  a  cornmitment  to 
promote  and  support  rapid  response  activities  through  the  local  SSAs/SDAs.  You  will  find  that 
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this  action  has  increased  the  local  capacity  of  many  of  the  private  industry  councils  throughout 
California  to  provide  leadership  and  more  accessible  and  comprehensive  services  to  dislocated 
workers. 

Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  dislocated  worker  system  in  California  put  a  much  higher  demand  on 
Tide  HI  funding.  The  NOVA  PIC  alone  had  enough  closures/layoffs  to  justify  applications  for 
almost  half  of  the  State's  discretionary  funds.  (TTie  State  of  California  reserves  40%  of  the 
EDWAA  funds  for  rapid  response  and  special  projects  approved  on  a  case-by-case  basis.)  The 
NOVA  PIC  in  partnership  with  its  neighboring  SDAs,  approached  the  State  with  a  new  proposal: 
a  "Block  Grant"  to  implement  a  more  comprehensive  strategy  that  was  not  limited  to  specific 
employers,  that  encouraged  acdve  employer  involvement,  and  that  would  be  a  catalyst  for  other 
federal.  State  and  local  resources.  This  new  service  strategy  was  funded  on  a  demonstration  basis 
for  $  1 ,800,000  and  relied  heavily  on  in-depth  assessment  of  skills  and  aptitudes  and  referral  to  a 
wide  array  of  employment  training  solutions.  It  was  a  partnership  between  SDAs,  between  the 
employment  service,  the  NOVA  PIC,  the  community  college  and  the  local  employers  involving  the 
collocation  of  staff  and  the  commitment  of  financial  resources.  Access  to  the  services  are  both  at  a 
central  location  and  at  several  employer  sites.  While  this  service  delivery  system  is  not  under  "one 
roof  it  is  all  under  the  one  umbrella  of  the  NOVA  Private  Industry  Council.  Services  for  the  job 
seeker  include  inniepth  assessment  (both  paper/pencil  and  electronic),  development  of  customized 
employment  strategies  and  appropriate  resources  to  pursue  those  strategies.  These  lesources 
include  job  development  and  job  search  assistance,  the  supportive  services  of  a  reemployment 
center  (phones,  computers,  job  banks,  support  services),  case  management,  a  job  network  for 
professionals  (ProMatch),  a  computerized  learning  lab,  and  individual  rcferra!  to  on-the-job 
training,  vocational  classroom  training  and  internship  opportunities. 

Many  of  these  same  services  directly  benefit  the  employer,  both  those  downsizing  and  those 
hiring.  In  response  to  employers'  requests,  services  have  been  offered  at  the  employer  site. 

Also,  under  the  NOVA  PIC  umbrella,  other  employer  services  are  available.  At  this  time  these 
services  include  workforce  retraining  projects  to  avoid  layoffs  and  improve  a  company's 
competitiveness,  small  business  development  assistance,  employer-oriented  training  for 
compliance  with  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  the  development  of  a  technology  transfer 
center  to  assist  defense  conversion  efforts,  partnering  with  companies  in  proposals  being 
considered  for  Technology  Reinvestment  Projects,  the  development  of  new  curricula  at  the 
community  college  for  emerging  technologies,  local  labor  market  information  assessing  25 
occupations  a  year,  the  development  of  a  computerized  network  of  training  opportunities 
throughout  the  region  for  adult  learners,  and  working  with  the  consortium  cities  to  improve  the 
permitting  process  and  support  systems  for  their  employer  customers. 

This  year  NOVA  will  serve  approximately  6,000  dislocated  workers,  up  from  the  approximately 
1,000  participants  served  in  1988.  Total-funding  for  these  services  is  approximately  $6,000,000, 
with  a  foundation  being  provided  by  the  State  of  California  through  EDWAA  40%  Set  Aside 
funds,  and  large  discretionary  grants  from  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Defense  Conversion  Act, 
California  Employment  Training  Panel  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  NOVA's  Title  HI  EDWAA 
allocation  for  FY  93/94  is  $2 1 2,000. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sharing  this  background  of  NOVA  before  presenting  the 
recommendations  to  the  Subcommittee  because  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  highlight  that  the 
employment  training  needs  and  opportunities  of  dislocated  workers  and  companies  within  our 
SDA/SSA  are  different  than  most  other  regions  in  the  country.  In  testimony  to  the  strength  of  local 
control  and  region's  local  solutions,  the  NOVA  Private  Industry  Council  and  consortium  cities 
have  recognized  our  unique  opportunities  and  customized  an  employment  training  system  targeted 
to  both  the  job  seeker  and  the  employer. 
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It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  State  of  California  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  invested 
significant  amounts  of  discretionary  funds  in  NOVA.  Without  this  investment  NOVA  would  likely 
not  exist  However,  given  the  limited  amount  of  resources  available,  directing  these  funds  to  our 
area  has  been  at  the  cost  of  developing  additional  capacity  at  other  SDAs,  While  the  NOVA  PIC 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate  a  significant  return  on  these  investments,  other  SDAs  have  not  had 
this  opportunity. 

The  programs  and  services  offered  under  the  NOVA  umbrella  arc  constantly  changing.  Three 
years  ago,  the  majority  of  our  dislocated  workers  were  individuals  from  the  floors  of  closing 
electronic  manufacturing  plants.  Most  were  very  limited  in  their  skill  sets  and  English  language 
ability.  Today,  with  the  reduction  in  defense  appropriations,  the  closure  of  a  naval  air  station  and 
the  "flattening"  of  larger  companies,  the  dislocated  worker  represents  a  much  wider  spectrum  of 
'lie  labor  force:  defense  contract  engineers,  mid-level  managers,  heavy  equipment  manufacturing 
operations  and  semiconductor  fabrication.  While  our  programs  have  been  modified,  what  has 
remained  constant  is  our  pursuit  of  how  to  best  address  the  changing  needs  of  our  customers:  the 
job  seeker  and  the  employer. 

From  the  perspective  of  an  SDA/SS  A,  I  have  learned  the  following  lessons  during  the  evolution  of 
NOVA's  service  system  for  dislocated  workers: 

The  Value  of  the  Private  Industry  Council 

When  our  local  companies  put  their  name  behind  the  NOVA  effort  by  joining  the  PIC,  they 
brought  a  credibility  with  the  business  community.  The)  also  brought  a  strong  business 
orientation  that  had  a  bottom  line,  a  clear  vision  of  mission  and  customer,  and  an  orientation 
toward  measuring  and  producing  results.  The  NOVA  PIC  has  also  earned  the  reputation  of 
creating  a  level  playing  field  where  the  varying  interests  of  service  providers,  entities  with 
geographic  designations,  and  employment  training  demands  that  far  outstrip  resources  are  able  to 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  where  is  the  best  opportunity  for  investment  and  where  can  we 
produce  the  best  benefit. 

Value  of  Statewide  Discretionary  Funding 

NOVA  may  be  the  best  example  nationwide  of  the  inequity  of  funding  allocations  that  are  based  on 
factors  other  then  the  percentage  of  incidence  in  the  overall  population.  Not  only  is  worker 
dislocation  not  directly  factored  into  the  Title  III  allocation  equation,  also  absent  is  the  fact  that  Title 
HI  services  are  often  delivered  at  the  employer  site  which  may  be  in  a  different  SDA  than  where  the 
dislocated  worker  resides.  These  inequities  can  best  be  ameliorated  by  empowering  states  with  the 
option  to  dedicate  supplemental  funding  to  SDAs/SSAs  when  and  where  higher  volumes  of  worker 
dislocation  are  occurring. 

FICs  Currently  Operating  Systems  Should  Receive  the  Benefit  of  Additional 
Investments 

In  California,  the  policy  has  been  to  increase  the  service  delivery  system  capacity  at  the  SDA  level 
There  are  many  outstanding  examples  throughout  the  state  of  customized  employment  training 
services  to  divergent  populations  of  dislocated  workers.  Those  private  industry  councils  that  have 
answered  the  call  should  receive  an  increased  investment.  Those  who  haven't  pursued  this 
direction  should  be  given  the  opportunity.  Those  SDAs/SSAs  that  do  not  wish  to  actively  pursue 
this  agenda  and  those  that  fail  to  produce  the  results  should  hand  over  the  responsibility  to  a 
different  local  entity  that  has  the  ability  to  get  the  job  done. 

SDAs  Currently  Share  "Best  Practices"  and  the  System  is  Improving 

NOVA  has  directly  received  the  benefit  of  the  variety  of  different  approaches  to  worker  dislocation 
by  different  SDAs/SSAs  throughout  the  state.  While  some  of  our  programs  and  services  have 
chartered  new  paths,  much  of  what  we  do  in  day-to-day  operations  has  been  learned  from  other 
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PICs.  A  good  system  builds  upon  this  cooperation,  does  not  make  unreasonable  demands  on  the 
parties  and  puts  sufficient  resources  on  the  table  to  fund  the  effort 

This  year  over  200  individuals  will  visit  NOVA's  services  from  other  SDAs.  In  return  NOVA 
staff  will  do/site  visits  to  learn  best  practices  at  approximately  ten  SDAs.  This  spirit  of  cooperation 
means  that  the  employment  training  dollars  are  not  only  going  to  train  an  individual  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  also  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  produce  a  larger  return. 

The  NOVA  Umbrella  Covers  Many  Contributors 

Our  success  has  been,  and  is,  completely  dependent  on  our  ability  to  forge  countless  partnerships. 
We  are  a  collage  of  partners  involving  participants,  staff,  service  providers,  consortium  cities, 
businesses,  private  industry  council,  labor,  support  service  agencies,  and  the  state  and  federal 
government.  Partnerships  need  to  built  upon  trust  that  all  will  do  what  they  can  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  Our  procurement,  monitoring  and  evaluation  systems  should  promote  this  trust 
and,  only  when  performance  is  not  acceptable,  should  more  restrictive  measures  be  employed. 

Following  are  my  comments  and  thoughts  regarding  the  specific  issues  that  you  have  identified: 

1 .  Basic  Ingredients  for  Successful  Dislocated  Worker  Programs: 

The  capacity  to  respond  to  a  dislocated  worker  and/or  an  employer  needs  should  be 
developed  at  the  local  level.  Appropriate  funding  should  be  readily  available  from  the 
State  for  emerging  needs,  and  from  the  federal  government  when  the  State  does  not 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  respond  to  local  requests. 

The  program  should  facilitate  access  to  a  variety  of  employment  training  resources  from 
the  multiple  funding  sources  under  the  umbrella  of  one  system.  JTPA,  DCA,  TAA, 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  all  require  common  enrollment,  accounting  <md  reporting 
requirements.  States  and  local  communities  should  be  actively  encouraged  to 
participate  in  this  effort.  What  should  not  be  permitted  is  the  current  situation  under 
DCA  where  entities  other  than  the  local  employment  training  system  can  access  funds 
and  set  up  parallel,  duplicative  efforts  targeted  to  produce  the  same  results. 

•  The  programs,  services,  funding  mechanisms  and  reporting  requirements  need  to  be 
result-oriented  and  customer-driven,  both  to  the  dislocated  worker  and  the  employer 
utilizing  the  services.  Local  programs  should  not  be  "micro- managed.'' 

Integrated  programs  and  services  need  to  accessible  to  both  the  worker  and  the 
employer  as  soon  as  possible  after  determination'  of  a  workforce  reduction.  Depending 
upon  the  location  and  the  circumstance,  this  might  mean  a  one-stop  center,  an  electronic 
network  or  a  traveling  case  manager. 

2 .  Recommendations  for  Legislative  Changes  to  JTPA  Title  HI 

Responsibility  and  accountability  need  to  go  hand-in-hand.  The  federal  government 
should  define  the  results  it  wants  t  >  accomplish  and  allow  the  service  delivery  system  to 
design  and  implement  the  strategies  to  produce  those  results.  Ideally,  there  should  be 
no  cost  categories;  at  a  minimum  only  administration  and  servicesytnuning/other.  Local 
delivery  systems  and  service  providers  should  be  evaluated  on  outcomes  and  payments 
and/or  renewed  allocations  should  be  directly  linked  to  this  performance. 

The  eligibility  criteria  for  dislocated  worker*  should  be  widely  expanded.  Currently, 
much  of  the  fragmentation  of  services  to  dislocated  workers  occurs  more  because  funds 
are  highly  targeted  and  programs  are  significantly  underfunded. 
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Permit  multi-vear  funding  for  special  projects,  demonstration  sites  and  extended 
employer  layoff. 

Allow  for  more  active  participation  at  the  POL  review  level  for  applications  under  such 
funding  sources  as  Secretary's  JTPA  Discretionary  Funds  and  DCA.  Currently  during 
the  review  process  applications  need  to  basically  "stand  on  tticir  own"  and  our 
experience  is  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  additional  input  or  clarification.  Also, 
there  should  be  an  appeal  process  (not  currently  allowed  in  the  case  of  DCA)  and  the 
opportunity  to  modify  an  existing  grant  for  additional  resources  when  a  particular 
project  has  had  an  increase  in  worker  displacement 

New  resources  should  be  set  aside  immediately  to  fund  15  or  20  demonstration  projects 
across  the  nation.  These  projects  would  meet  regularly  with  Department  of  Labor  staff 
to  identify  opportunities  to  improve  the  systems  and  the  outcomes. 

Legislation  should  be  built  on  developing  trust  and  partnership,  defining  the  results  to 
be  produced  and  empowering  the  delivery  system  to  develop  customized  strategies. 
The  central  theme  of  the  legislation  should  be  how  do  we  build  a  system  for  success, 
that  encourages  risk  and  innovation,  not  how  do  we  avoid  the  small  percentage  of 
abuse  that  occurs. 

The  paperwork  process  should  be  simplified  to  be  more  universal  across  funding 
sources. 

3.     Recommendations  for  Changes  in  Federal,  State  and  Local  Roles  in  Any  New  Dislocation 
Worker  Program  Design 

•  Worker  training  efforts  at  the  federal  level  should  be  coordinated  primarily  through  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  service  delivery  system  for  these  resources  should  be 
through  a  public/private  partnership  with  local  control,  flexibility  and  accountability. 
Existing  private  industry  councils  that  already  provide  this  function  should  continue 
with  the  designation  with  appropriate  funding  to  perform  the  desired  outcomes.  Private 
industry  councils  that  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  this  capacity  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  and  if  they  successfully  perform,  they  should  receive  a 
continued  designation  and  funding.  In  those  SDAs  where  private  industry  councils 
have  not  developed  appropriate  service  delivery  systems  for  dislocated  workers  or  for 
those  that  do  not  intend  to,  an  alternate  service  delivery  system  should  be  developed 
under  the  stewardship  of  the  State. 

*.     The  Types  of  Linkages  Necessary  to  Federal  Job  Creation  Efforts  (e.g.,  highways, 
environmental  &  energy  clean-up,  etc.)  for  Individuals  After  they  P.eceive  Training 

•  The  linkages  necessary  to  federal  job  creation  efforts  must  be  inherent  in  the  legislation 
that  creates  the  jobs.  Once  the  specific  jobs  have  been  identified  (i.e.,  highway, 
environmental  energy  clean-up,  etc.),  retraining  efforts  should  be  directly  related  to  the 
jobs  being  produced.  Upon  completion  of  participation  in  job  creation  efforts 
addit:  Dnal  outplacement  services  could  be  an  option  through  the  Title  ni  system. 

5.     The  Design  of  Effective  Rapid  Response  Efforts 

•  Rapid  Response  needs  to  be  just  that:  rapid.  Empowering  local  service  delivery  system 
to  act  as  agents  for  the  State  provides  this  capacity  as  well  as  improving  the  employer 
services  offered  under  the  local  employer  training  umbrella. 
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.    *      Greater  flexibility  nerd*  rn  be  allowed  at  the  local  level  to  provide  rapid  response 
services  to  those  downsizing  activites  that  affect  less  than  50  individuals. 

Those  who  provide  rapid  response  efforts  should  he  accountable  for  timely 

and  for  making  the  employer  aware  of  additional  services,  resources  and  best  practices 

that  might  be  of  assistance  in  managing  workforce  transition.  ■ 

The  system  should  allow  for  minimal,  employer-based  workshops  as  part  of  rapid 
response.  This  activity  would  not  require  enrollment  paperwork,  but  participants 
should  be  counted  and  workshop  evaluations  submitted  by  participants. 

6.  The  Examples  that  Exist  Regarding  the  Successful  Conversion  of  Plants  to  Producing  New 
Products  and  Retraining  Existing  Workers 

During  the  past  three  years  NOVA  has  worked  with  FMC  to  develop  an  extensive  retraining 
program  for  the  majority  of  its  workforce.  FMC  manufactures  military  transport  vehicles, 
including  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  As  early  as  1990  it  recognized  that  orders  for  these 
vehicles  were  diminishing  and  that  its  workforce  would  be  reduced  from  over  4  000  to 
approximately  1 ,800  individuals  by  the  end  of  1993. 

This  created  several  problems:  individuals  doing  singular  tasks  needed  to  be  trained  in  other 
aspects  of  production  so  that  a  more  limited  number  of  vehicles  could  still  be  produced;  the 
production  management  process  had  to  be  flattened;  the  production  methodology  needed  to 
be  changed  to  enable  FMC  to  be  competitive  for  new  marketplaces;  and,  given  the  unique 
machining  environment  at  FMC  which  primarily  use  aluminum,  comparable  jobs  were  not 
available  for  the  workers  who  would  be  displaced. 

In  partnership  with  NOVA,  FMC  developed  a  comprehensive  retraining  strategy  that 
included  committing  $12,000,000  of  compmy  funds  to  this  effort,  securing  $2,000,000 
from  the  State  of  California  Employment  Training  Panel  fund  for  aspects  of  the  retraining 
effort,  and  utilizing  NOVA  Defense  Conversion  Act  funds  to  develop  an  on-site  career 
transition  center  for  individuals  being  displaced. 

This  effort  is  now  completed.  The  FMC  facility  is  fully  operative  with  a  reduced  workforce 
Individuals  who  went  through  ETP  training  were  less  likely  to  need  JTPA  resources  to 
secure  new  employment.  DCA  resources  were  only  targeted  to  those  individuals  needing 
additional  retraining  and  assistance  in  their  reemployment  effort 

7 .  The  Key/Common  Elements  to  Those  Successes 

The  success  of  NOVA's  efforts  that  are  targeted  to  the  employer  are  centered  on  trust  The 
relationships  that  have  evolved  have  occurred  because  we  were  there  when  the  employer 
needed  us,  we  are  there  now  and  the  employer  believes  we  will  be  there  tomorrow.  We  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  tremendous  flexibility  in  adjusting  our  systems  to  accommodate  the 
employer's  needs.  We  have  also  actively  pursued  additional  resources  when  JTPA  dollars 
have  not  been  sufficient 

When  employers  evaluate  our  services  the  words  most  often  used  are  professional, 
accountable,  knowledgeable,  dedicated  and  available. 

8.  How  States  and  Localities  are  Linking  their  Retraining  Efforts  to  Industrial  and  Regional 
Economic  Development  and  Emerging  Technology 
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NOVA  has  been  central  to  assisting  our  local  community  in  regional  economic  development 
efforts'. 

First  and  foremost,  our  cities  consider  the  retraining  efforts  of  NOVA  and  our  employer 
oricntanon  as  being  one  of  their  primary  economic  development  tools. 

Each  city  uses  these  tools  in  different  fashions.  For  the  last  three  years,  I  have  worked  with 
one  city  as  the  head  of  its  Economic  Development  Task  7orcc  which  is  internal  to  the  city, 
representing  various  department  licads  and  key  functions.  The  purpose  of  this  task  force  has 
been  to  explore  ways  in  which  city  systems  can  be  altered  to  better  accommodate  the  business 
customer.  Findings  have  been  shared  with  otheT  SDAs  to  assist  with  their  efforts. 

NOVA  has  been  very  active  in  participating  in  partnerships  with  local  defense  and  technology 
.  companies  to  develop  new  enterprises.  This  has  included  working  on  four  Technology 
Reinvestment  Proposals,  the  development  of  business  incubators  for  new  business  start-ups 
by  dislocated  workers,  active  support  for  the  development  of  a  NASA  Technology 
Commercialization  Center,  leadership  in  creating  and  operating  a  small  business  assistance 
development  center  serving  the  region,  and  promoting  entrepreneurial  business  start-ups 
through  NOVA's  ProMatch  program. 

Recent  efforts  to  promote  emerging  technology  have  involved  identifying  biotechnology  as  a 
growing  industry,  performing  labor  market  research  on  job  opportunities,  working  with  the 
community  college  and  the  employer  community  to  redefine  a  curriculum  appropriate  for 
training  of  technical  staff  in  this  field,  and  working  with  city  departments  to  improve  the 
permitting  process  to  better  understand  and  respond  to  the  facility  needs  of  these  companies. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  to  travel  out  to  our  community  to  encourage  our  comments  on  how  to 
improve  our  employment  training  system.  With  one  out  of  every  four  unemployed  Americans 
living  in  California,  your  efforts  are  most  timely. 

While  it  is  very  apparent  to  the  NOVA  Private  Industry  Council  that  the  major  change  that  needs  to 
occur  in  the  Federal  dislocated  worker  program  is  the  commitment  of  additcnal  resources,  there  are 
numerous  other  ways  that  the  program  can  be  improvca  including  the  suggestions  I  have  made. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  and  experiences  with  you. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Thomas  Nagle  who  is  Director  of  the 
California  Employment  Development  Department. 
Thanks  for  being  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  P.  NAGLE,  DIRECTOR,  CALIFORNIA 
EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Nagle.  Thank  you,  sir. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  have  submitted  written  testimony  that 
goes  into  these  issues  in  considerable  detail  and,  also,  in  the  inter- 
est of  not  repeating  what  some  of  the  other  members  have  said,  I 
would  like  to  edit  my  testimony. 

First  of  all,  in  terms  of  basic  ingredients  as  far  as  successful  dis- 
located worker  programs,  I  would  simply  like  to  iterate  that  it  re- 
quires early  intervention  so  that,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  actual  termination,  the  services  are  provided.  That  they  should 
include  program  information  to  begin  in  cooperation  with  local 
labor  and  management  activities. 

In  addition,  we  need  rapid  response,  that  services  at  an  employ- 
er's site  provide  worker  information  on  programs  and  services 
available  to  them.  All  too  often,  the  services  are  complicated  and, 
as  Mr.  Curran  mentioned,  it  should  not  be  a  contest  on  the  part  of 
the  displaced  worker  to  learn  the  acronyms,  to  learn  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Job  search  techniques  and  job  search  assistance  should  be  provid- 
ed to  those  who  have  jobs  available. 

Retraining  activity  should  be  available  to  give  the  workers  a  se- 
lection of  viable  retraining  opportunities.  Workers  should  have  an 
assessment  prior  to  retraining  and  training  should  be  provided  in 
demand  occupations. 

When  necessary,  there  should  be  income  support  specifically 
available  for  those  who  are  in  long-term  training  activities.  And  I 
can't  stress  enough  about  the  partnerships  and  coordination. 

The  successful  programs  that  we  are  aware  of  have  a  high  degree 
of  ongoing,  local-level  coordination. 

On  the  national  level,  in  terms  of  distribution  of  the  dollars,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  special  funds,  such  as  the  Defense  Con- 
version funds,  be  allocated  from  a  formula  to  States  based  on  the 
measurement  of  the  actual  job  loss.  We  feel  that  undue  stress  is 
placed  on  the  system  in  terms  of  attempting  to  compete  at  the  na- 
tional level  for  these  dollars. 

In  terms  of  recommendations  for  changes,  we  would  recommend 
focus  on  coordination  and  cooperation  among  service  providers  and 
that  States  should  have  the  right  and  latitude  to  select  administra- 
tive options  that  best  fit  their  needs. 

We  basically  need  single  programs  that  service  dislocated  work- 
ers regardless  of  the  cost  of  their  dislocation.  We  need  consistent 
criteria  for  eligibility.  We  need  clear  expectations  of  goals  to  be  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  our  Nation's  criteria. 

We  need  maximum  flexibility  with  regard  to  the  process  that 
services  deliver  and  we  need  adequate,  feasible,  accessible,  and  eq- 
uitably allocated  resources  to  provide  the  needed  services. 
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In  a  broader  sense,  before  we  deal  with  structural  reform  that 
comes  with  the  nuances  of  particular  programs,  but  these  at  the 
national  level  of  discussion  are  the  conceptual  reform  to  make 
people  move  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

We  need  integration  of  Federal  programs  at  the  Federal  level. 
We  need  linkages  to  economic  development.  We  have  to  have  an 
emphasis  on  company  services  rather  than  organizations  for  politi- 
cal or  for  their  organizational  survival. 

While  we  talk  about  Defense  Conversion  and  displaced  workers, 
we  need  not  forget — or  we  should  not  forget — the  vast  number  of 
people  who  are  structuring  the  program.  And,  if  we  are  dealing 
with  limited  resources,  we  would  feel  very  uncomfortable  with 
moving  those  limited  resources  to  those  that  require  retraining 
skills  at  the  expense  to  those  that  are  not — economic  reasons. 

Basically,  the  one  thing  that  concerns  us  about  the  discussion  at 
the  national  level  from  the  administration  is  the  section  that  the 
introduction  of  competition  is,  in  and  of  itself,  something  that  will 
reform  the  system.  In  any  introduction  of  any  new  organization 
into  the  training  system  without  dealing  with  the  basic  reasons 
why  the  system  presently  does  not  work  is  basically  very  short- 
sighted. 

We  would  suggest  that  more  emphasis  be  stressed  on  the  reform 
of  the  existing  delivery  system  and  strengthening  the  models 
rather  than  reproduction  of  a  new  system  of  delivery. 

Thanks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nagle  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OP  CALIFORNIA1  S 
EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 

OVERS IGHT  HEARING  ON  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

September  20,  1993 
Thomas  P .  Nagle,  Director 

In  California  the  Employment  Development  Department   (EDD)   is  responsible 
for  administering  the  Job  Service   (JS) ,   including  special  services  for 
veterans  and  disabled  veterans;  Unemployment  Insurance   (UI) ;  and 
Disability  Insurance  (DI)  programs.     The  EDD  is  also  the  Governor's 
designee  for  oversight  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act   (JTPA) . 
Within  our  administration  of  JTPA,  EDD  operates  a  Displaced  Worker  Unit 
through  which  JTPA  Title  III  programs  are  administered. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
recommendations  to  improve  current  programs  which  serve  dislocated 
workers.     We  support  the  federal  efforts  to  create  a  strong  dislocated 
worker  program  that  addresses  the  needs  of  all  dislocated  workers, 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  thtir  dislocation. 
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Duxing  the  past  four  years,  California  has  experienced  a  high  number  of 
Plant  closures  and  substantial  layoffs  which  have  resulted  in  a  continued 
high  unemployment  rate.     Defense  downsizing  is  creating  especially 
significant  job  loss  in  California.    California  has  .received 
approximately  19  percent  of  the  nation's  defense  contracts  in  the  past, 
accounting  for  over  eight  percent  of  the  State's  economy.     Reductions  in 
prime  defense  industry  contracts  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
approximately  180,000  California  jobs  from  1988  to  date.     Through  the 
first  three  rounds  of  military  base  closures,  California  faces  the  loss 
of  over  82,000  civilian  and  military  jobs.  69  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  job  loss  resulting  from  these  closures. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  high  number  of  dislocated  workers  in 
California,   is  envirtnmental  issues.     Most  of  the  jobs  lost  due  to 
environmental  issues  are  confined  to  Northern  California.     The  timber 
industry  provides  the  bv.lk  of  the  economic  activity  and  jobs  in  selected 
counties  in  that  part  of  California  and  there  is  little  industrial 
diversity  to  provide  alternative  employment.     Workers  dislocated  because 
of  downsizing  in  the  timber  industry  have  limited  opportunity  to  obtain 
comparable  work  unless  they  are  willing  to  relocate  and  be  retrained. 

My  testimony  will  follow  the  general  cutline  supplied  by  Representative 
Williams  in  hie  letter  of  September  lo.   1993.     However,   I  have  placed 
more  emphasis  on  re-employment:  services  to  dislocated  workers  than  on 
conversion  efforts  of  private  defense  contractors,   since  this  is  the  area 
in  which  my  department  is  rest  directly  involved. 
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BASIC  INGREDIENTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  DISLOCATED  WORKERS  PROGRAM 

In  general,  we  have  found  that  the  following  basic  element,  are 
necessary  ingredients  in  successful  dislocated  worker  programs: 

Eaxly,  intervention:     If  early  intervention  begins  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  actual  termination  it  is  a  key  element  to 
the  success  of  dislocated  worker  programs.  Early 
intervention  includes  developing  services  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  from  both  labor  and  management.  Services 
should  include  information  on  available  programs  such  as 
JTPA.  Job  Service.  UI .   labor  market  information,  educational 
opportunities,  and  programs  operated  by  local  community 
based-organizations.     Barly  intervention  may  include 
developing  assistance  for  workers  to  deal  with  stress  and 
financial  problems. 

Rapid  response:     Group  or.' entations  at  the  employer's  site 
provides  workers  with  information  about  services  available  to 
them  and  how  they  can  take  advantage  of  them.  Typically, 
this  includes  joint  presentations  by  staff  of  various  State 
and  local  offices  such  as  the  Job  Service,  job  training, 
social  services,  mental  health,  educational  agencies  and 
local  community  services  groups.     If  the  workers  have  a 
collective  bargaining  unit,  representatives  should  be  present 
at  the  orientation  sessions. 
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Job  search  techniques  and  too  search  assistance:  Services 
provided  for  workers  who  are  job  ready  Bhould  be  available  as 
soon  as  possible.    This  would  include  services  provided 
through  Job  Service  programs  which  includes  job  development, 
job  search  techniques,  resume  writing  and  development  of 
interviewing  skills. 

Retraining:     Where  possible,  a  selection  of  viable  re- 
training opportunities  should  be  developed  with  the 
dislocated  worker.     This  should  be  done  through  an  assessment 
process.     Dislocated  workers  should  be  guided  and  assisted  in 
selecting  the  most  viable  training  alternative.  Training 
must  be  coordinated  with  local  area  labor  market  needs  to 
assure  that  training  is  provided  in  demand  -jobs. 

Income  support :     Should  be  available  for  those  who  are  in 
long  term  training.     Support  might  include  part  time 
employment,  Ui,  student  aid,  or  Economic  Dislocation  and 
worker  Adjustment  Assistance   (EDWAA)   needs  related  payments. 
Information  and  referral  should  also  be  provided  to  community 
service  agencies  that  can  assist  in  providing  dislocated 
workers  services  at  nominal  or  no  cost  to  the  JTPA  program. 

P&rtnei&hmw.  and  c^ot Jiudtion:     Effective  programs  involve  a 
high  degree  of  ongoing  local -level  coordination  and  linkage 
among  the  JTPA  SDA/PIC,  Job  Service  office,  the  employer 
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community,  education  and  training  institutions,  and  other 
human  services  agencies,     program  quality  and  job  placement 
outcomes  are  measurably  improved  when  key  parties  work 
together  to  design  and  implement  programs  and  services 
specific  to  the  needs  of  the  affected  workers  and  area  job 
market . 

2.         RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES  TO  JTPA  TITLE  III 

Funding  Mechanism 

Current  dislocated  worker  programs  are  under  funded.    Mechanisms  to 
augment  services  through  the  use  of  special  funds  such  as  the 
National  Reserve,  Defense  Conversion  Adjustment,  Defense 
Diversification  program,  or  Clean  Air  Act  are  cumbersome. 
Subsequently,  we  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  dislocated  workers. 

As  you  arc  aware,  JTPA  Title  III  funding  is  provided  in  a 
combination  of  funds  directly  allocated  to  the  states  and  funds 
held  in  reserve  to  address  special  dislocation  events.     In  the  past 
two  years,  California  has  fully  obligated  its  Title  III  fund 
allocation  within  two  months  of  the  beginning  of  a  program  year. 
To  augment  Title  III  funds,  we  must  prepare  detailed  and  complex 
grant  applications. 
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Often,  available  funding  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  dislocated 
workers  in  a  given  community.     For  example,   if  we  attempt  to  obtain 
funds  for  services  for  individuals  directly  affected  by  a  military 
base  closure  which  is  announced  well  in  advance  and  has  an 
identifiable  target  group,  then  the  development  of  a  grant 
application  can  be  completed  because  the  event  fits  the  model.  „  It 
is  much  harder  to  address  layoffs  from  other  causes  such  as 
subcontractors  dependent  on  bases  in  discretionary  grant 
applications.     Establishing  Labor/Management  Councils,  surveying 
affected  workers,  and  providing  outreach  prior  to  dislocation  are 
difficult  when  layoffs  are  widespread  throughout  an  industry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  special  funds,  such  as  defense  conversion  funds, 
be  formula  allocated  to  the  states  based  on  measures  of  actual  job 
loss.     These  special  formula  allocated  funds  could  be  directed 
where  needed,  and  accessed  by  substate  areas  with  greater 
flexibility, 
or, 

Simplify  the  application  process  for  National  Reserve  Funds  and 
make  the  process  less  industry  or  base  specific  in  order  L.iat  a 
broader  spectrum  uf  dislocated  workers  could  be  served  with  these 
funds 
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Restrictions  on  s frill  enhancement  training 

Currently,  regulations  do  not  allow  for  the  upgrade  of  skills  in  a 
participant's  current  occupation  to  increase  their  competitiveness 
for  jobs.    Many  dislocated  workers  have  years  of  experience  and 
training  in  their  current  occupation.     Enhancement  of  these  skills, 
could  make  the  worker  more  competitive  for  jobs  in  their  current  or 
a  closely  related  occupation.    Allowing  this  type  of  training, 
could  reduce  the  need  for  some  dislocated  workers  to  be  retrained 
in  a  totally  new  occupation. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  allowing  skill  enhancement  training  for  dislocated 
workers  as  opposed  to  requiring  retraining. 


Restrictions  or.  upgrade  training 


With  the  exception  of  the  Defense  Diversification  Program  (DDP) , 
states  are  not  allowed  to  use  funds  to  retrain  an  employer's 
current  workforce  in  new  skills  as  an  alternative  to  layoff.  Many 
small  employers  do  not  have  the  resources  to  retrain  their 
employees.    These  small  employers  cover  a  wide  range  of  industries, 
and  are  difficult  to  target  in  a  DDP  application.    As  a  result, 
small  employers  are  precluded  from  upgrading  the  skills  of  their 
current  workers  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  occupations. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  allowing  upgrade  training  fcr  all  Title  III  funded 
programs.     To  alleviate  concerns  that  employed  workers  would 
compete  with  the  unemployed  for  program  funds,   the  use  of  funds  for 
upgrade  training  could  be  limited  to  a  specific  amount  or 
percentage . 

Cost  Limitations 

Current  cost  limitations  restrict  the  use  of  funds  for  activities 
that  are  needed  to  improve  program  performance. 

Longer  term  training  programs  are  being  encouraged  to  provide 
workers  competitive  skills  to  enable  them  to  better  obtain  complete 
replacement  of  their  prior  wage.     To  enable  longer  term  training, 
supportive  services  and  needs-related  payments  are  encouraged  to 
support  participants  while  in  training.     However,  current 
regulations  continue  to  limit  support  cost  to  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  Title  III  funds. 

For  many  skilled  workers,   their  greatest  need  might  be  in 
identifying  how  their  skills  can  be  transferred  to  new  occupations 
as  opposed  to  entering  a  retraining  program.     For  some  workers,  the 
cost  of  retraining  might  be  covered  by  fund  sources  other  than 
Title  III.     However,   current  regulations  still  require  50  percent 
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of  the  total  grant  amount  of  a  Title  III  project  to  be  spent  in  the 
retraining  cost  category. 


RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  that  cost  limitations  be  made  more  flexible  to  allow 
the  type  of  activity  needed  to  assist  the  worker  become  re -employed 
in  an  occupation  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  would  provide 
them  economic  stability. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  POR  CHANGES  IN  THE  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  ROLES 
IN  ANY  NEW  DISLOCATED  WORKER  PROGRAM  DESIGN 


The  focus  of  employment  and  training  program  reform  is  presently  on 
the  Clinton  Administration's  "workforce  investment  strategy"  which 
consists  of  three  elements:     comprehensive  dislocated  worker 
adjustment  services,  a  one-stop  career  center  system,  and  a 
national  labor  market  information  system.     The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL)   last  week  requested  comments  on  a  draft  legislative 
framework  for  the  Administration's  proposed  strategy. 

This  strategy  envisions  a  comprehensive  program  of  dislocated 
worker  services  that  must  be  delivered  through  a  network  of  either 
One -Stop  Career  Centers  or  through  Worker  Adjustment  Career  Centers 
(WACCs)   by  1995.     In  general,  California  supports  the  need  for  a 
high-quality,  customer-driven  system  with  a  foundation  of  clear 
goals  and  outcome-based  measures  of  success.     Governance  roles 
described  in  this  initiative  do  not  fit  the  needs  of  all  the 
states.     For  example,  we  believe  that  states  should  have  discretion 
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in  designing  and  implementing  program*  within  their  own 
environment,  needs,  and  existing  programmatic  relationships. 
Specifically,  whether  or  not  worker  adjustment  "centers"  are  the 
appropriate  service  delivery  method  should  be  an  option  reserved 
for  the  states  to  decide. 

The  initiative  put  forth  by  the  administration  describes  a  method 
of  selecting  program  operators  through  a  competitive  process.  It 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  develop  a  sense  of  collaboration  among 
possible  program  operators.    Coordination  of  services  to  dislocated 
workers  and  other  client  groups  through  voluntary  arrangements 
among  various  State  and  local  employment  and  training  entities  has 
been  a  major  focus  in  California.    A  number  of  innovative  and 
successful  partnerships  between  EDO's  Job  Service  program,  local 
JTPA  SDA/PICs,  community  colleges  and  other  entities  attest  to  the 
fact  that  programs  can  combine  efforts  in  ways  which  benefit  the 
clx«nts  and  the  community- at  - large , 

The  state  should  have  the  latitude  to  select  the  administrative 
option  which  best  fits  that  state's  circumstances.     Having  a  state- 
level  administrative  entity  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  set 
broad  statewide  priorities  and  to  address  special  circumstances. 
In  respect  to  local  program  oversight,   responsibilities  are 
currently  shared  by  DOL  and  the  State.     The  DOL  proposal  does  not 
clearly  define  the  roles  and  responsibilities  between  the  state, 
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DOL  and  Che  local  partnerships.    To  clearly  define  the  roles,  the 
responsibilities  should  follow  the  flow  of  funds. 

We  believe  that  the  role  of  the  federal  government  should  be  to 
describe  the  basic  components  and  desired  outcomes  of  services,  but 
not  the  methods  that  the  state  and  local  administrative  entities 
must  use  to  achieve  them.v  We  would  prefer  that  the  new  DOL 
dislocated  worker  proposal  look  more  like  the  recently  introduced 
federal  School- to- Work  Opportunities  Act  in  which  state  and  local 
roles  and  relationships  are  cooperatively  worked  out  between  all 
parties . 

4.         THE  TYPES  OF  LINKAGES  NECESSARY  TO  FEDERAL  JOB  CREATION  EFFORTS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  AFTER  THEY  RECEIVE  TRAINING 


We  strongly  support  the  concept  of  linking  economic  development  and 
job  creation  with  employment  and  training  programs.    The  ability  to 
link  training  programs  to  the  creation  of  high  quality  jobs  will 
obviously  increase  the  success  rate  of  the  training  program.  Often 
this  link  is  missing.     For  example,  this  link  is  missing  from  the 
Technology  Reinvestment  Projects   (TRP) ,  contracts  to  do 
environmental  remediation  on  military  bases,  or  transportation 
projects.     There  is  currently  no  incentive  to  hire  dislocated 
workers  in  }obs  created  by  these  programs. 
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5.         THE  DESIGN  OP  EFFECTIVE  RAPID  RESPONSE  EFFORTS 

The  key  el erne  it  to  an  effective  rapid  response  system  is  early 
intervention  beginning  prior  to  the  commencement  of  actual 
termination.     This  may  be  provided  on  site  or  at  a  single  location 
before  workers  disperse  after  the  layoff.     Services  should  be 
developed  with  the  advice  of  a  committee  comprised  of  labor  and 
management  representatives.     The  services  should  include 
information  on  available  JTPA  activities  and  other  training 
programs;  information  about  Job  Service,  UI  and  the  local  labor 
market,  programs  offered  at  community  colleges  and  other  local 
educational  institutions.     The  services  Ehould  also  include  general 
workshops  on  crisis  and  stress  management  and  personal  financial 
management . 

The  "California  State  Plan  for  Employment  and  Training  Assistance 
for  Dislocated  Workers"  outlines  the  general  statewide  strategy  for 
responding  to  plant  closures  and  mass  layoffs,   including  the  low- 
skill  low- wage  worker.     This  plan  emphasizes  a  team  approach, 
providing  for  State  leadership  i:i  conjunction  with  local-level 
flexibility  and  resource  coordination.     The  State  Dislocated  Worker 
Services  Section  (DWSS)  within  the  EDD  is  responsible  for 
coordination  of  State  assistance  activities.     The  DWSS  oversees 
dislocated  worker  assistance  efforts  with  special  attention  to 
those  having  area-wide  or  industry-wide  effects. 
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California  provides  rapid  response  services  through  subgrants  with 
SDAs  acting  as  agents  of  the  State.    They  are  more  aware  of  the 
local  resources  and  organizations  that  can  provide  assistance  to 
displaced  workers . 

At  the  local  level,  SDAs  and  PICs  coordinate  available  resources  to 
deal  with  the  problems  inlays  that  best  address  local  needs. 
SDAs,  local  EDD  Job  Service  offices,  and  other  local  employment  and 
training  entities,  work  as  a  team  with  labor  and  employers,  to 
deliver  needed  employment  and  training  services  to  dislocated 
workers  in  a  timely  and  coordinated  fashion. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  WARN  letter,   the  SDA  representative,  with 
assistance  from  the  employer  will  develop  a  specific  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  employees.    These  programs  will  be* developed 
to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  displaced  workers.  Typically, 
these  include  individual  counseling  about  benefits,  and  retraining 
options.     Employees  also  receive  information  about  job  openings, 
support  services  for  small  business  start-ups,  job  clubs,  and  other 
job  search  mechanisms. 

A  quality  program  will  most  often  be  the  result  when  a  high  degree 
of  coordination  exists  between  the  local  SDA,  the  local  EDD  Job 
Service  office,  the  local  employer  and  any  local  labor 
organizations. 
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6.         EXAMPLES  OP  SUCCESSFUL  CONVERSION  OP  PLANTS  TO  PRODUCING  NEW 
PRODUCTS  AND  RETRAINING  OP  EXISTING  WORKERS 

I  will  describe  some  systems  and  structures  that  California  has  in 
place  to  facilitate  successful  conversion. 

On  March  4,   1993,  Governor  Wilson  signed  an  Executive  Order 
establishing  the  "California  Council  on  Defense  Industry  Conversion 
and  Technology  Assessment.     The  Council  composed  of  major  state 
organizations  and  institutions  of  higher  education,     is  under  the 
lead  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Agency.     The  Council  is  charged  with 
developing  recommendations  for  a  unified,  proactive  strategy  for 
assisting  workers,  communities  and  industries  affected  by  defense 
downsizing  and  che  creation  of  new  jobs  through  effective 
technology  transfer. 

The  Council  identified  $65  million  in  State  and  federal  funds, 
.ncluding  JTPA  Title  III,  that  could  be  used  as  match  requirements 
for  Technology  Reinvestment  Projects   (TRP) -     As  a  result  of 
California's  marketing  of  TRP,  California  led  all  other  states  in 
the  number  of  TRP  proposals  submitted.     If  we  are  successful  in 
attracting  TRP  funds,  these  funds  can  be  used  as  a  key  element  in 
conversion  and  job  creation. 
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Similarly,  with  military  base  closures,  we  see  effective  reuse  of 
military  facilities  focusing  on  the  creation  of  high  quality  jobs 
to  make  up  for  jobs  lost.     This  will  be  a  key  element  in  economic 
development  efforts  for  communities  experiencing  base  closures. 
Governor  Wilson  has  established  a  "Military  Base  Reuse  Task  Force" 
that  is  currently  holding  hearings  to  identify  and  overcome 
obstacles  to  effective  and  prompt  redevelopment  of  these-  closed 
facilities. 

California  has  also  established  "Team  California"  which  is  a 
network  of  several  State  agencies  and  economic  and  business  groups. 
This  team  collaborates  on  major  projects  to  provide  businesses 
assistance  in  California. 

"Project  California"  is  a  major  initiative  of  California's  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  is  charged  with  identifying  emerging 
industries  that  we  feel  we  are  in  a  position  to  develop  in 
California.     Project  California  works  to  identify  the  skills  needed 
by  employees  to  work  in  the  industry  and  develops  plans  to  provide 
those  skills. 

Until  the  recently  released  regulations  for  the  Defense 
Diversification  Program,  retraining  of  current  workers  to 
accommodate  conversion  efforts  has  not  occurred.     This  was  not  an 
allowable  activity  under  JTPA  Title  ZZZ.    California's  Employment 
Training  Panel   (El?)  provides  training  to  workers  to  upgrade  their 
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skills  so  they  can  remain  employed.     The  ETP  is  funded  through  a 
special  employer  tax.     The  ETP  funds  have  been  used  to  support 
worker  retraining  in  several  defense  firms. 

7.         KEY  COMMON  ELEMENTS  TO  SUCCESSFUL  CONVERSION 

Employers  and  government  agencies  are  relative  novices  in  the  area 
of  converting  defense  related  businesses.     Large,  publicly-held 
defense  companies  are  proceeding  cautiously  and  seeking  partners 
that  will  bring  expertise  lacking  in  defense  companies.  Technology 
and  design  skills  must  be  combined  with  marketing  and  competitive 
pricing  structures  for  defense  firms  to  successfully  compete  in 
commercial  markets.     Employers  must  have  ready  access  to 
information  and  assistance  to  help  them  with  conversion. 

While  we  don't  feel  we  are  experts  on  successful  conversion 
strategies,  we  would  encourage  the  use  of  training  funds  to  help 
facilitate  conversion  and  avert  layoffs  where  possible.     We  feel 
this  is  an  area  in  which  business  and  government  should  work 
together  for  our  mutual  benefit. 
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skills  so  they  can  remain  employed.     The  ETP  is  funded  through  a 
special  employer  tax.     The  ETP  funds  have  been  used  to  support 
worker  retraining  in  several  defense  firms. 

7.         KEY  COMMON  ELEMENTS  TO  SUCCESSFUL  CONVERSION 

Employers  and  government  agencies  are  relative  novices  in  the  area 
of  converting  defense  related  basinesses.     Large,  publicly-held 
defense  companies  are  proceeding  cautiously  and  seeking  partners 
that  will  bring  expertise  lacking  in  defense  companies.  Technology 
and  design  skills  must  be  combined  with  marketing  and  competitive 
pricing  structures  for  defense  firms  to  successfully  compete  in 
commercial  markets.     Employers  must  have  ready  access  to 
information  and  assistance  to  help  them  with  conversion. 

While  we  don't  feel  we  are  experts  on  successful  conversion 
strategies,  we  would  encourage  the  use  of  training  funds  to  help 
facilitate  conversion  and  avert  layoffs  where  possible.     We  feel 
this  is  an  area  in  which  business  and  government  should  work 
together  for  our  mutaal  benefit 
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8.         HOW  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  ARE  LINKING  THEIR  RETRAINING  EPPORTS  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXERGING 
TECHNOLOGY 

From  an  economic  development  viewpoint,  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
link  employment  and  training  activities  with  efforts  to  retain 
existing  jobs  and  create  new  employment  opportunities.  Retraining 
and  other  human  resource  development  cannot  be  effective  in  the 
absence  of  job  opportunities. 

In  the  Clinton  Administration's  dislocated  worker  proposal,  there 
is  no  mention  of  economic  development  activity.     We  feel  this 
component  is  essential  to  dislocated  worker  adjustment  programs. 
An  effective  worker  adjustment  strategy  must  do  more  than  just 
respond  to  the  current  job  supply/demand  situation  of  the  labor 
market.     Rather,   strategies  should  be  in  place  for  actively  using 
labor  market  information  including  the  skills,   knowledges  and 
abilities  of  the  local  labor  force.  Training  resources  should  be 
seen  as  a  means  to  foster  job  growth  and  retention. 


In  California,  we  havt-.  made  some  of  our  Title  III  funds  available 
for  retraining  components  of  TRP  proposals.     We  feel  that  if  JTPA 
Title  III  £und3  are  part  of  a  proposal,  we  help  the  applicant  meet 
the  fund  match  requirements  and  assure  that  jobs  created  benefit 
dislocated  workers.     Title  III  funds  in  the  proposal  will  then  be 
used  to  train  and  hire  dislocated  workers.     Linkages  such  as  these 
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between  programs  are  important  but  often  missing.  Diverse 
requirements  among  different  federal  programs  make  coordination 
more  difficult  at  the  local  level. 

9 .  OTHER 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
on  dislocated  worker  programs.     If  you  have  specific  questions 
about  dislocated  worker  programs  in  California,   I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  them  for  you  now. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

The  final  witness  is  Ms.  Eunice  Elton  who  is  Executive  Director 
of  the  San  Francisco  PIC. 
Thanks  for  being  with  us. 

You  didn't  need  to  actually  move  that  mike  every  time,  it  was 
more  of  a  test  of  agility  to  see  if  you  can  all — you  failed,  by  the 
way. 

STATEMENT  OF  EUNICE  ELTON,  PRESIDENT,  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  INC. 

Ms.  Elton.  I  would  like  to  summarize  what  I  have  written  rather 
than  take  time  to  talk  about  all  of  it. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  common  basic  characteris- 
tics of  a  successful  dislocated  worker  program  are  local  planning, 
decisionmaking,  and  delivery. 

In  some  places,  "local"  may  translate  to  "the  governor's  office/' 
which  may  be  true  perhaps  in  Vermont  but,  in  this  State,  with 
1,000  miles  along  the  west  coast,  this  is  not  local;  local  is  really 
right  where  we  are. 

The  governor,  when  we  first  went  into  Title  III  in  California, 
very  wisely  decided  to  set  up  the  substate  areas  to  be  the  same  as 
the  sub-areas  under  the  new  system.  So  we  have  found  ourselves, 
in  California,  running  both  the  programs  for  the  structurally  un- 
employed and  the  retraining  here.  And  I  think  that  has  tremen- 
dous advantages. 

One  in  which  we  frequently  find  ourselves,  when  we  start  talking 
about  funding,  that — are  not  eligible,  moving  to  the  other  funding 
source. 

One  of  the  things  we  don't  have  in  San  Francisco  is  a  typical  dis- 
located worker  set.  We  don't  have  a  typical  community.  We  don't 
have  a  manufacturer,  a  great  big  Ford  plant  closing  down  sort  of 
thing.  What  we  have  is  small  dribbles  of  people  being  terminated 
because  of  the  economy,  because  of  plant  closures.  Maybe  somebody 
moves  the  Best  Foods  plant  to  southern  California  and  people 
become  unemployed  but,  basically,  we  are  dealing,  one  by  one,  and 
five  by  ten,  with  small  numbers  of  people  and  small  employers, 
some  24,000  of  them  in  a  very  small  community. 

Our  biggest  exposure  to  the  base  closure,  of  course,  has  been  the 
closing  of  the  Presidio,  which  is  still  in  process.  We  started  out 
there  with  400  or  500  civilians.  As  somebody  on  the  outside  would 
assume,  you  would  assume  somebody  was  in  charge.  Well,  what  we 
have  discovered  is,  everybody  is  in  charge,  because  there  are  multi- 
ple commands. 

I  don't  know  that  we  ever  did  establish  how  many  different  com- 
mands there  are  at  the  Presidio.  There  are  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  this  and  people  in  charge  of  that,  but  there  are  all  these 
little  things  that  have  pieces  and  many  of  the  little  pieces  just 
picked  up  and  moved  when  word  came  that  this  was  going  to  close. 

We  did  start  with  3,500  people  and  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
be  doing  a  lot  of  retraining.  After  a  year,  1,600  of  those  people  had 
disappeared,  but  only  87  have  been  laid  off.  The  others  had  taken 
advantage  of  things  like  the  Priority  Placement  Program  that  you 
mentioned,  the  opportunity  to  transfer  into  other  Federal  jobs, 
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early  retirements  for  a  special  $25,000  if  you  will  retire,  just  a 
series  of  things  happened  and  the  Job  Service  gave  a  lot  of  people  a 
lot  of  help  in  finding  civilian  jobs. 

So  we  ended  up  with  87  people  laid  off.  Twenty  percent  was  ap- 
parently about  the  proportion  of  people  you  end  up  being  involved 
with,  even  though  it  may  be  a  huge  termination  on  paper. 

We've  done  a  few  things  locally  that  will  help,  the  creation  of  the 
Enterprise  Zones  is  a  wonderful  opportunity,  but  it  doesn't  help  in 
the  result  of  a  base  closure.  The  community  has  economic  prob- 
lems, it  created  the  Enterprise  -Zones  hoping  to  reward  employers 
for  increasing  employment.  One  of  the  good  things  we  did  is  make 
people  who  are  part  of  the  JTPA  program,  people  who  will  bring 
those  rewards  to  employers. 

We've  had  problems  with  the  Title  III  legislation  ever  since  it 
came  along  because  it  was  not  written  as  an  augmentation  of 
JTPA,  it  was  written  as  something  else  and  sort  of  thrown  in,  I  sus- 
pect. But  I  do  want  to  thank  the  committee  particularly  for  your 
leadership  in  getting  a  change  in  the  law,  which  has  saved  us  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  financial  accountability. 

We  had  a  provision  that  said  your  proportions  of  funds  you  could 
spend  were  related  to  the  total  expenditure;  but  you  don't  spend  all 
of  your  money  for  retraining  the  first  day  that  somebody  comes 
into  the  office,  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  advance  and  then  you 
may  not  end  up  going  into  retraining  at  all. 

So  the  change  that  you  made  in  1992  was  very,  very  helpful. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  should  mention  to  you  about  the  Presid- 
io is  that  we've  had  a  very  interesting  experience  in  that  you  go 
out,  you  talk  to  a  group  of  people  about  what  we  can  do  for  you,  we 
can  help  you  find  jobs,  we  can  help  spend  money,  we  can  give  you 
retraining  if  that  is  what  you  need,  and  by  the  time  the  person  gets 
around  to  saying,  "Oh,  yeah,  okay,  now  I'm  ready,''  and  you  go 
through  the  assessment  process  and  determine  what  that  person  is 
going  to  be  retrained  for,  just  dandy,  you're  out  of  money.  And 
you're  out  of  money  until  somehow  you  can  get  through  the  maze 
of  getting  Sacramento  to  process  an  application,  which  we  have  to 
put  together  because  one  goes  to  Washington  and  Washington  has 
been  slow. 

We  have  a  current  problem  with  the  new  legislation  about  the 
provision  of  purchase  of  training  from  a  vendor.  The  provisions — 
we  can  charge — these  cost  categories  are — benefit  to  us  but  you  can 
charge  your  premium  cost  to  training,  the  whole  ball  of  wax,  if  you 
pay  tuition  as  published  in  the  vendor's  catalog,  but  you  can't 
change  anything  and  do  that  too.  If  you  decided  to  ask  the  vendor 
also  to  assure  job  placement,  you've  changed  the  rules,  you  have  to 
go  back  to  full  accounting  for  all  the  cost  categories;  and  no  private 
employer  in  his  right  mind  will  stand  for  that.  The  only  people 
stuck  with  it  are  people  like  us. 

If  you  need  to  add  a  function,  you  need  to  change  a  price,  you 
can't  do  it  and  still  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  charge 
your  training  costs. 

One  of  the  things  I'm  facing  right  now,  I've  already  been  notified 
by  Mr.  Nagle's  office  that,  as  of  the  middle  of  September,  all  of  our 
Title  III — what  they  call  40-percent  money — has  been  committed. 
So,  from  now  on,  the  rest  of  this  year,  any  time  that  we  have  to  go 
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in,  because  we  get  some  kind  of  a  layoff,  for  funds  to  do  something 
or  other,  that  has  to  go  in  to  Sacramento  where  it  gets  reviewed 
and  eventually  approved  and  then  it  goes  back  to  Washington  and 
eventually,  maybe,  some  money  comes,out  of  Washington. 

Again,  it's  too  slow.  Dr.  Dickinson  has  spoken  about  getting  an 
early  start  on  these  people  when  they  first  get  word  they  are  going 
to  be  terminated,  you  can  get  an  early  start  but  you  don  t  have  any 
money  to  do  it  with,  to  spend  our  time  or  to  provide  the  training 
for  those  who  would  like  to  get  an  early  start. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  legislation  not  only  deemphasize  the  Fed- 
eral role,  but  also  the  State  role.  I  realize  I'm  sitting  next  to  Mr. 
Nagle  here;  we've  been  friends  for  the  last  20  years  so  I  guess  he'll 
let  me  say  it  anyway. 

The  Federal  legislation  provides  that  rapid  response  is  one  of 
those  things  that's  done  at  the  State  level.  I  hope  your  legislation 
will  permit  delegation  of  that  responsibility  at  some  level  much 
closer  to  the  people  than  the  State  level.  Again,  it's  a  matter  of  this 
is  a  very  large  State. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand  the  mechanics  of  what's  happening 
in  the  timber  industry  if  you  are  raising  crops  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  We  just  think  a  different  way  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  And  there  are  parts  of  the  State  you  simply  cannot  get  to 
during  the  winter.  If  you  have  to  get  from  Sacramento  to  Bishop  in 
the  winter,  good  luck. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  see  all  of  the  cost  categor>  reporting 
go  because  we  think  it's  much  more  important  to  do  the  job  we're 
there  to  do  than  to  sit  around  accounting  for,  did  I  spend  15  per- 
cent or  20  percent  of  my  time  this  day  on  such  and  such  an  activi- 
ty? But,  if  we  have  to  have  cost  categories,  we  would  urge  you  to 
have  the  same  cost  categories  under  both  the  basic  Title  II  program 
and  the  retraining  Title  III  program. 

I  am  sure  people  will  say,  "But,  you  know  you  are  not  guarantee- 
ing that  you  people  under  JTPA  business  will  be  doing  the  retrain- 
ing"; and  that's  true.  I  mean,  Congress  can  cut  it  off  and  hand  it  to 
somebody  else.  But,  even  so,  the  training  institutions  are  the  same 
training  institutions  and  they  should  not  have  to  cope  with  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  laws  when  these  people  who  get  laid  off  look  just  like 
the  people  who  already  were  unemployed. 

I  am  thoroughly  confused  by  two  provisions  that  I  see  in  the  doc- 
uments now  being  distributed.  One  is  the  Workforce  Investment 
Board,  which  in  many  ways  would  be  the  same  kind  of  activities 
that  the  Private  Industry  Council  is  currently  engaged  in.  I'm  not 
sure,  again,  why  there  must  be  two. 

Even  if  there  are  two  administering  entities,  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely confusing  to  the  employer  community  to  know  whether  I 
will  talk  to  the  man  from  PG&E  today  or  I  go  talk  to  the  man  from 
Bank  of  America  tomorrow  because  they  are  on  different  boards  or 
councils.  And  it  seems  like  a  new  level  of  what  I  could  call  bureau- 
cratese  or  bureaucratic  nonsense. 

I'm  also  having  difficulty  with  the  concept  of  the  one-stop  centers 
and  the  worker  adjustment  centers.  As  I  look  at  the  material,  there 
are  different — different  levels  of  responsibility  and  function  as- 
signed to  those  two  and  each  is  apparently  something  that  can  be 
committed  locally,  bid  for  locally  so  that  you  could  have  Hughes 
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Aircraft  running  a  worker  adjustment  center  in  one  community 
while  you  have  some  other  group,  maybe  a  community  college,  run- 
ning a  one-stop  center  25  miles  away.  This,  to  the  outside  public,  is 
just  utter — maybe  nonsense — but  utterly  confusing. 

If  the  separation  is  really  so  artificial,  I  have  trouble  reading  it 
and  figuring  out  what  this  is  that  has  been  proposed.  I  think  the 
whole  area  needs  to  be  re-thought  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
two  kinds  of  centers  or  one  kind  of  center.  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
body start  out  by  saying,  "What  kind  of  a  center  is  really  needed? 
What  kind  of  functions?  Who  should  be  part  of  it?  And  are  we  will- 
ing to  pay  the  bill  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done?'* 

I  think  that  is  a  highly  questionable — we  have  never  yet  paid  the 
bill  for  more  than  5  percent  of  the  people  who  are  structurally  un- 
employed; I  doubt  very  much  if  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  commit- 
ment for  enough  money  to  run  the  one-stop  centers.  And  then,  to 
put  it  up  for  rebid  and  competition  every  four  years  pretty  well 
guarantees  that  you  won't  have  experienced  workforce. 

There  is  much  too  much  specificity.  There  is  even  a  provision 
that  the  Secretary  shall  recapture  funds  annually.  I  thought  we 
had  just  gotten  over  that  one — back  in,  recaptured  funds  annually. 

We  really  would  like  to  see  the  displaced  worker  program  com- 
mitted to  local  decisionmaking — and  I  mean  local,  despite  my 
friend  Mr.  Nagle — operated  in  conjunction  with  Titles  II  and  IV, 
with  the  Private  Industry  Councils  as  presumptive  deliverers  of 
service. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  quote  from  one  of  my  coworkers  who  said: 

"But  the  only  ones  who  understand  the  local  are  the  local  elected 
officials  and  the  local  business  and  education  leaders  who  live  and 
work  there.  All  the  Federal  initiatives  in  the  world  will  not  work  if 
the  local  folks  are  not  allowed  to  design  and  operate  the  product.  V 
people  don't  like  JTPA,  then  fine,  change  the  name,  spell  out  the 
desired  results,  save  those  parts  of  the  current  system  that  do 
work,  turn  it  over  to  local  leadership,  and  get  out  of  the  way." 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  I  would  just  like  to  add  to  respond 
some  to  what  I've  been  hearing. 

Mr.  Williams,  you  spoke  about  the  need  for  this  economic  devel- 
opment effort  to  be  tied  in  closely.  And  we  certainly  believe  that 
this  is  the  case  W  ^*e  a  little  appalled — again  back  to  those  cost 
categories — to        *i  xre  no  longer  permitted  to  charge  time 

to  what  they  c  it-generating  activities,"  which,  trans- 

lated the  other  uc  development. 

Dr.  Corrigan  sj-  ie  Career/Pro  program  and  we've  met 

with  some  of  his  stan  -*-3  and  hope  to  see  it  move  forward.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  sort  of  a  similar  parallel  effort  going  out  of 
the  Livermore  Lab.  And  we  have  met  with  those  people  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  them  go  forward.  The  thing  that  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  me  is  that  there  are  four  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
that  solicitation,  none  of  which  is  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Dr.  Dickinson  spoke  about  the  need  for  joint  efforts.  And  I  had 
occasion  recently,  when  a  number  of  us  service-delivery  area  types 
who  are  with  defense  closures  got  together  to  suggest  that  some- 
body might  find  a  way  to  do  one  application  for  funds  for  those 
East  Bay  areas  and  Treasure  Island  rather  than  each  of  us  making 
a  separate  application  for  funds.  I  was  shot  down  right  on  the  spot, 
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"This  doesn't  fit  the  system."  Again,  that  is  part  of  what's  wrong 
with  the  system. 

A  very  interesting  process,  getting  an  early  start  is  just  great  but 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  get  them  to  start  because  first  they  deny 
that  it  s  ever  going  to  happen,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  standard 
reaction.  "It  isn't  going  to  happen  to  me,  they  wouldn't  let  this 
happen  to  me."  And  then  there  is  the  period  of  being  furious, 
which  isn't  very  productive.  And,  after  you  get  past  all  that,  then 
they  start  beginning  to  think  about,  "Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do 
when  I  have  to  pay  the  mortgage?"  So  getting  a  start  is  very  diffi- 
cult. 

We  were  happy  on  the  defense  establishment  to  see  they  recently 
changed  the  rules  so  that  we  can  start  serving  people  the  minute 
the  announcement  hits  the  press.  I  think  that  it  was  a  very  con- 
structive change.  Originally,  we  had  to  be  within  six  months  of  a 
layoff  and  we  didn't  always  know  who  was  going  to  be  laid  off 
when. 

And  finally,  I  think  probably— since  I  shouldn't  talk  forever— I 
should  join  Mr.  Nagle  and  his  concern  about  the  structurally  un- 
employed. They  are  very  numerous  in  our  community.  This  is  a 
community  of  some  750,000  people,  depending  on  which  figures  you 
use.  Of  those,  12,000  to  13,000  families  on  Aid  to*  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  which  means  an  unemployed  person  somewhere 
close  to  those  families. 

There  are  another  12,000  or  13,000  people  receiving  general  as- 
sistance, perhaps  maybe  25  percent  of  those  people  are  employable, 
but  25  j-^ercent  of  12,000  people  is  a  lot  of  people.  So  I  don't  want  to 
see  us  throwing  out  the  funds  for  the  structurally  unemployed  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  retraining  candidates  who 
are  better  qualified. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  ramble  on;  but  it  was  fun. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Elton  follows:] 

Statement  of  Eunice  Elton,  President,  Private  Industry  Council  of  San 

Francisco,  Inc. 

The  essential,  common  basic  characteristics  of  a  successful  dislocated  worker  pro- 
gram are  local  planning,  decisionmaking,  and  delivery.  The  participants  at  all  levels 
must  vary  with  the  local  situation.  While  "local"  may  translate  to  "the  Governor's 
Office"  in  Vermont,  it  does  not  in  a  State  that  is  1,000  miles  long,  has  differing  local 
economies  and  political  organizations,  has  cities  at  sea  level  and  at  6,000  feet  eleva- 
tions, and  enjoys  widely  varying  climates. 

The  Governor,  when  Title  III  first  came  along  very  wisely  determined  that  the 
substate  areas  in  this  State  would  be  congruent  with  the  service  delivery  areas 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  This  has  given  us  flexibility  in  serving 
people,  using  either  funding  most  appropriate  to  serve  a  given  individual.  This,  in  a 
sense,  was  the  start  of  the  one-stop-service  now  being  advocated  by  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration. 

We  have  added  to  that,  in  San  Francisco  and  some  other  localities,  Assessment 
Centers,  making  a  full  range  of  counseling  and  career  planning  services  available  to 
all  residents,  regardless  of  economic  or  social  status.  In  our  case  the  Assessment 
Center,  financed  by  JTPA  money  through  the  Private  Industry  Council,  is  attached 
to  S.F.  City  College,  since  that  facility  handles  both  credit  and  non-credit  adult  edu- 
cation for  this  entire  area,  and  is  the  single  local  institution  with  the  greatest 
number  of  practicing  professionals  in  assessment  roles. 

We  have  had  a  range  of  experiences  with  Title  IP  (and  Defense  Conversion  Title 
Ill-type)  efforts.  What  we  don't  have  is  the  "typical*  manufacturing  plant  closure. 
Even  though  approximately  30,000  jobs  are  reported  to  have  disappeared  from  San 
Francisco  over  the  last  two  years,  our  dislocated  workers  come  in  comparatively 
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small  batches  (50  to  100  is  typical),  with  wide  ranges  of  occupational  histories.  We 
are  a  community  of  24,000  mostly  small  employers,  with  emphasis  on  health  service 
and  business  service  industries.  , 

Our  only  big  layoff  experience  is  with  the  base  closure  of  the  Presidio.  We  started 
with  3,500  civilians  to  be  terminated  in  about  two  years.  We've  done  all  the  reasona- 
ble things,  like  holding  orientation  meetings  with  those  being  terminated,  and  pro- 
viding a  lot  of  services  through  a  Resource  Center  on  base.  It  looked  like  a  huge 
operation  for  us.  One  year  after  the  start-up,  employment  had  dropped  by  1MH),  but 
only  87  people  had  been  laid  off.  This  appears  to  reflect  a  general  pattern;  people 
retire,  move  awav,  transfer  to  related  establishments,  find  jobs  (frequently  with  the 
help  of  the  Job  Service).  Twenty  percent  seems  the  usual  proportion  of  layotts.  Uur 
scorecard  of  successes  does  not  reflect  what  we  do.  n 

San  Francisco,  like  many  other  communities,  has  created  an  Enterprise  ^one,  to 
take  advantage  of  various  State  and  Federal  tax  benefits.  What  we  have  done  that 
is  different  is  to  create  San  Francisco  benefits  as  well,  and  writing  in  1  itle  ill  par- 
ticipants as  persons  whose  hiring  brings  those  benefits  to  the  employer.  It  the  fed- 
eral Empowerment  Zones  are  finally  created,  there  should  be  a  similar  priority  tor 
people  being  trained  with  Federal  funds,  whether  JTPA,  refugee,  or  any  other  of  the 
63  presently  relatively  uncoordinated  training  programs. 

The  present  Title  III  legislation  gives  us  some  of  our  worst  problems,  and  changes 
are  needed.  But  first  I  want  to  thank  you  for  a  recent  change  in  the  law.  No  longer 
is  the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  spent  on  any  category  of  costs  determined  as 
a  percent  of  the  total  Title  III  expenditures  in  that  program  year.  The  1992  change 
to  "percent  of  available  funds"  makes  Title  III  accounting  equivalent,  at  least  to 
that  limited  extent,  to  Title  II  accounting,  and  is  getting  us  off  the  brink  ot  catastro- 


1.  We  have  problems  related  to  the  purchase  of  training  from  a  vendor  ;  to 
charge  those  tuition  costs  to  the  retraining  category,  we  cannot  modify  what  the 
vendor  has  published  as  price  and  curriculum.  We  need  to  be  able  to  add  both  func- 
tion and  related  money  in  contract  negotiations.  An  example  is  the  need  to  reward 
the  trainer  for  job  placement;  another  would  be  the  ability  to  accept  an  otter  ot  a 
reduced  price.  To  be  stuck  with  a  commitment  only  to  "offer  job  search  assistance, 
which  is  what  is  usually  in  the  published  brochure,  isn't  good  enough.  But  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  budget,  and  detailed  reporting  by  cost  categories  of  a  tor-protit 
training  institution  is  just,  too  unrealistic.  .  . 

2  We  need  more  flexible  criteria  for  eligibility.  While  we  believe  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  for  broad  eligibility,  we  fear  that  congressional  action  may  again 
tie  this  down  as  the  present  specificity  does. 

3  We  would  like  to  see  the  legislation  deemphasize  the  State  role.  The  processing 
of  requests  for  funding  is  too  slow.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  this  is  an  adminis- 
trative problem,  not  the  result  of  legislation,  it  really  is  both.  (> 

A  part  of  the  proposal  being  discussed  is  for  "one-stop-service,  along  with  cus- 
tomer satisfaction.  We  have  always  tried  for  the  latter.  We  believe  in  the  concept  of 
one-stop-service,  and  there  have  been  some  small  beginnings.  But  for  the  one-stop- 
service,  the  components  being  suggested  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  list  of  those  who 
should  be  involved.  The  Director  of  the  Employment  Development  Department, 
Thomas  Nagle,  has  pointed  out  clearly  that  there  are  23  employment  and  training 
entities  in  this  State.  In  the  proposed  lists,  where  is  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  (a  Department  of  Labor  activity)?  where  is  the  Veterans  Administration > 
where  are  those  refugee  training  services?  the  agencies  training  the  developmental- 
ly  disabled?  and  so  on.  TTT  „  r     ,    f  .. 

We  have  been  notified  that  California's  "40  percent  Title  III  money  for  the  ful 
12  months  of  this  year  is  as  of  mid -September,  all  committed,  and  that  any  proposal 
we  submit  to  Sacramento  for  retraining  money  will  be  reviewed  and  processed 
there  and  will  be  sent  on  to  Washington  for  consideration  from  the  Secretary  s  re- 
serve' Our  experience  with  that  is  "slow."  We  would  like  to  see  the  Secretary  allo- 
cate to  California  additional  funds,  recognizing  California's  special  present  economic 
circumstances,  and  let  the  Sacramento-level  of  review  and  determination  be  final 
To  be  accessible  to  people  would  require  branch  operations  (this  is  a  huge  btate). 
It  would  also  require  language  capabilities  to  meet  local  needs;  in  San  Francisco  we 
would  require  English,  Spanish,  Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Korean,  Tagalog,  Vietnam- 
ese, and  Russian,  at  minimum.  T  , 

Federal  legislation  at  present  puts  rapid  response  at  the  State  level,  and  1  believe 
that  is  carried  forward  in  the  proposals.  But  in  California  that  mst  isn  t  feasible. 
The  legislation  should  permit  assignment  of  that  activity  to  the  administrative 
entity  for  the  substate  area,  by  agreement  with  the  State.  You  should  try  to  get  to 
Bishop  from  Sacramento  in  the  dead  of  winter! 
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We  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  elimination  of  all  cost  category  reporting, 
believing  that  doing  the  job  is  more  important  then  detailed  bean-counting.  But  if 
we  must  have  cost  categories  we  would  like  them  to  be  the  same  as  those  in  use  for 
Titles  II  and- IV.  There  will  be  those  who  respond  "Title  III  will  not  necessarily  be 
administered  by  the  Title  II  grantee."  But  even  if  that  becomes  the  case,  the  deli- 
verers of  services  will  be  the  same  training  institutions  in  many  cases,  and  what 
they  don't  need  is  the  present  differences  in  both  definitions  and  cost  categories. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  add  a  Workforce  Investment  Board  for  Title  III, 
leaving  the  PIC  for  Titles  II  and  IV.  It  appears  the  WIB  would  be  prohibited  from 
being  the  administering  agency.  But  in  our  case  our  success  is,  in  part,  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  PIC  is  the  administering  agency  for  JTPA.  In  our  opinion  this 
prohibition  presents  a  new  level  of  bureaucratic  nonsense,  and  is  an  example  of  the 
micromanagement  being  protested  by  California's  SDA  administrators. 

I  am  totally  bewildered  by  the  proposal  that  there  be  both  one-stop-centers  and 
Worker  Adjustment  Career  Centers,  with  differing  levels  of  services  to  the  public. 
This  separation  is  so  artificial  that  one  has  trouble  keeping  track  of  the  subject 
when  reading  the  written  material.  And  what  good  would  a  one-stop-center  be  if  it 
offered  only  career  exploration,  without  helping  the  individual  to  reach  his  conclu- 
sion? 

Having  two  kinds  of  centers,  perhaps  at  25  mile  intervals,  will  bring  major  confu- 
sion since  our  populations  are  very  mobile.  "You  can  get  this  service  in  Long  Beach, 
but  not  in  San  Fernando." 

This  whole  area  needs  to  be  re-thought.  There  should  first  be  a  decision:  are  we 
interested  enough  in  one-stop-service  to  invest  the  money  to  make  this  happen?  Are 
we  interested  enough  to  fight  the  turf  wars  to  bring  this  about?  If  not,  let's  limit 
what  is  proposed  to  what  we  are  willing  to  try  to  accomplish. 

Further,  opening  the  door  to  changing  administrative  entities  every  four  years 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  staff  members  inadequately  prepared  to  perform  these 
functions.  And  what  kind  of  career  does  this  provide  an  employee— or  manager— of 
the  Center? 

There  is  much  too  much  specificity  as  to  functions  of  one-stop-centers  or  WACCs; 
much  too  much  of  the  "workers  are  to  be  enrolled  by  the  Utth  week"  sort;  if  that 
doesn't  fit  your  community  colleges'  teaching  schedule,  what  then?  Specific  require- 
ments for  wage  supplements,  too.  are  "too  specific." 

There  is  a  threat,  too,  in  the  provision  that  the  Secretary  should  recapture  un- 
spent funds  annually.  Workers  do  not  necessarily  become  unemployed  in  a  time 
frame  that  fits  the  "unspent  funds  in  a  program  year"  idea.  Recapture  needs  to  be 
tied  to  unobligated  funds,  if  recapture  provisions  really  are  needed  at  all. 

Finally,  Jet  me  ask  that  in  mandating  the  locally-based  independent  and  flexible 
entity  I've  been  describing,  that  your  legislation  also  direct  all  the  others  who 
should  participate  to  do  so. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  displaced  worker  program  committed  to  local 
decisionmaking  (not  State),  operated  in  conjunction  with  Titles  II  and  IV  with  the 
PICs  as  presumptive  deliverers  of  services.  Let  me  quote  one  of  my  peers  in  the  em- 
ployment and  training  world: 

"but  the  only  ones  who  understand  the  local  level  are  the  local  elected  officials 
and  the  local  business  and  education  leaders  who  live  and  work  there.  All  the  Fed- 
eral initiatives  in  the  world  will  not  work  if  the  local  folks  are  not  allowed  to  design 
and  operate  the  product.  If  people  don't  like  JTPA,  then  fine  . . .  change  the  name, 
spell  out  the  desired  results,  save  those  parts  of  the  current  system  that  do  work, 
turn  it  over  to  local  leadership,  and  get  out  of  the  way." 

Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

We  will  go  first  to  Mr.  Miller  for  questions  or  comments. 
Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  has  been  very  helpful,  and  1  think  we  would  all  do  well  to 
take  the  written  testimony  that  you  have  submitted  and  your  com- 
ments and  use  them  as  a  critique  for  the  administration's  proposals 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  advancing  or  walking  in  circles.  Mr. 
Williams  and  I  have  been  through  a  number  of  these  rediscoveries 
of  the  need  for  job  training  and  have  become  concerned  whether  or 
not  we  are,  in  fact,  improving  this  model  as  we  go  along.  I  think 
that  the  examples  that  you  have  posed  provide  us  some  help. 
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Let  me  ask  you  something  just  in  general  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  things  you  said. 

Ms.  Elton,  my  first  question  is  on  the  Title  III  application  when 
you  stated  the  money  is  now  committed  and  in  order  to  reallocate 
it  you  would  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Nagle  and  Mr.  Nagle  would  have  to 
go  to  Washington.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  can  make  an  assess- 
ment of  what  our  expectations  are,  certainly  with  respect  to  base 
closures,  over  the  next  year  or  18  months  or  whatever  period  of 
time,  and  make  a  joint  application  for  the  Bay  Area? 

Ms.  Elton.  I  would  hope  so.  I  think  

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  allowed,  Mr.  Nagle? 

I  mean,  can  a  State  go  until  we  insist  that  they  be  impacted  in 
the  following  way  and,  therefore  we  are  now  asking  for  these  funds 
so  we  will  be  ready  for  this? 

Mr.  Nagle.  Well,  we  would  still  have  to  have  some  specificity. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  is  we  have  base  closures,  we  have  plant  clo- 
sures. So  there  is  a  number  of  disruptions  that  occur  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

It  is  possible  to  put  it  together  but  it  does  require  a  degree  of 
specificity  that  normally  we  do  not  have.  That  is  why  we  suggested 
a  formula  share  so  that,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  we,  along 
with  the  locals,  could  make  the  decisions  as  the  situations  

Mr.  Miller.  The  point  I'm  raising  is  that  the  base  closures  have 
been  announced  but  most  of  the  unemployment  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred. We  are  starting  to  see  schedules  developed  by  the  Navy, 
both  with  respect  to  Alameda  and  with  respect  to  Mare  Island,  on 
what  job  loss  rate  they  anticipate.  You  then  have  all  your  ongoing 
problems  with  closures  and  dislocations  from  various  employers  in 
the  area.  So  the  job  loss  from  base  closures  is  additive  to  your  an- 
ticipated workload  of  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Nagle.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  is  it  we  cannot  say,  "As  a  result  of  these  base 
closures,  we  think  we  are  going  to  need  X-percentage  of  additional 
moneys  to  service  the  Bay  Area  community  for  this  purpose?" 

Mr.  Nagle.  That  is  quite  possible.  The  issue  has  always  been  the 
amount  of  resources  available  both  by  formula  share  as  well  com- 
petitive and  then  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  the  review  and  the 
approval. 

But,  to  answer  your  question,  it  is  possible  and  we  do  work  with 
the  locals  in  putting  that  

Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  things  that  has  emerged  with  respect  to 
the  base  closures  is  an  inordinate  amount  of  cooperation  among  the 
congressional  delegation.  Mr.  Dellums'  committee  and  my  commit- 
tee are  sharing  information. 

I  spent  the  other  morning  at  Alameda  looking  at  their  proposals. 
Mr.  Hamburg  and  Congresswoman  Pelosi  share  workers  with  me. 
The  representatives  of  the  Bay  Area  have  made  a  decision  as  a  del- 
egation that  we  are  all  in  this  together. 

I  think  that  will  allow  some  new  ways  to  coordinate  this  across 
the  East  Bay  or  across  the  Bay  Area  that  maybe  we  haven't  done 
in  the  past  but  that  we  ought  to  think  about  doing  at  this  point.  I 
think  the  delegation  is  fully  prepared  to  go  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  say  "Look,  this  is  our  best  guess-estimate  from  our  local 
PICs,  from  our  job  training  people  from  the  State,  of  the  initial  re- 
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sources  we  need  to  have  in  place/'  This  way,  as  people  start  to 
come  out  of  Mare  Island,  Alameda,  Treasure  Island,  and  elsewhere, 
we  can  start  to  service  them  up  front  and  not  scramble  for  services 
after  they  give  us  their  name  and  their  problem. 

Mr.  Nagle.  No,  we  would  

Mr.  Miller.  In  a  participatory  effort. 

Mr.  Nagle.  No,  we  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  that  type  of 
approach. 

Historically,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not  been  responsive  to 
that  broad  a  based  submission.  They  have  always  wanted  to  be  far 
more  specific  and  often  we  are  put  in  a  position,  in  effect,  of  com- 
peting with  local  entities  because  the  way  it  is  structured  now,  the 
local  entities  submit  them  to  us  for  our  recommendation  to  the 
Federal  Government  and,  for  the  most  part,  we  have  recommended 
everything. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  let's  test  this  Department  of  Labor  because 
we've  never  had  a  Secretary  that's  so  deeply  involved  in  the  issues 
of  worker  training  and  retraining,  an  issue  that  he's  written  about 
for  a  series  of  years.  But  we  need  your  input.  We  need  the  local 
PICs  to  start  cooperating  and  sharing  the  information  on  the  an- 
ticipated workload  from  this  episode  of  base  closures.  There  may  be 
other  issues  but  I  just  don't  

Mr.  Curran? 

Mr.  Curran.  Mr.  Miller,  I  have  been  a  customer  of  Federal  as- 
sistance having  done  a  number  of  Federal  grants.  I  can  give  you  a 
little  reflection  on  what  it's  like  from  the  other  side  of  trying  to 
match  the  partnerships  and  filling  the  expectations  of  resources 
being  made  available  and  how  much  our  credibility  we  have  in 
there. 

We,  last  year,  with  the  notification  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Moffitt  Field  closing,  put  together  a  grant  application  for  Defense 
Conversion  fund,  the  first  time  we — for  those. 

Recognizing  also  

Mr.  Miller.  That's  the  NOVA  Tech. 

Mr.  Curran.  That's  the  NOVA  T^ch— recognizing  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  a  grant  for  a  single  employer  or  single  event  and 
how  much  things  change  with  that,  we  actually  joined  with  about 
five  other  core  companies  that  were  all  defense-related  companies 
that  had  experienced  significant  downsizing. 

That  grant  application,  and  the  advantage  of  DCA  grant  applica- 
tions, is  that,  if  it  is  long-term,  you  can  do  six  months.  It's  meant  to 
be  there  for  the  full  nine  yards. 

And  so  we  sat  down  with  the  company  and  then  had  to  specifical- 
ly state  every  individual  that  was  going  to  be  unemployed  and 
when;  what  their  job  skill  steps  were;  were  they  going  to  be  em- 
ployed some  place  else;  were  they  going  to  retire;  is  there  a  job  in 
the  community  for  them;  if  there  isn't  one,  needing  an  on-the-job 
training  contractor  that  would  train  them  2%  years  down  the  line; 
and,  knowing  Silicon  Valley,  that  company  would  probably  not  be 
in  business  anyway. 

We  put  all  that  information  together,  how,  I  don  t  know.  We  sub- 
mitted that  application  for  $3.5  million.  That  application  actually 
was  rather  kindly  reviewed.  Our  experience  in  the  past  had  been 
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nine  and  ten  months  at  the  time,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  that 
was  down  to  about  2Vz  months  at  the  time,  I  believe. 

The  funds  were  made  available  with  some  contingencies  that 
took  us  about  a  month,  month  and  a  half,  but  they  were — what  I 
found  here  is  that  they  were  not  as  partners.  We  were  going 
through  a  process  of  showing  that  we  could  jump  over  all  the 
hoops. 

In  particular,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  it  is  being  reviewed  by 
the  Secretary,  a  statement  came  out,  "Well,  the  Naval  Air  Station 
is  going  to  be  taken  over  by  NASA  so  all  those  people  will  get 
work."  Okay? 

Now,  essentially,  everybody— the  $3.5  million  should  be  $2  mil- 
lion; okay?  And,  since  you  have  less  money,  you  only  have  18 
months  to  spend  the  dollars  you  get  at  36  months.  So  now  what  I 
have  is  the  exact  time,  I  have  another  application  that  they  had 
submitted  because  the  Naval  Aii  Station  is  still  closing  down  and 
I'm  out  of  money  and  I'm  out  of  time. 

There  is  not  a  sense  of  partnership  and  not  a  sense  of  interac- 
tion. There's  not  even  an  appeal  process  because — "Well,  wait  a 
minute,  let's  talk  about  it."  Once  you  hand  it  in,  it  has  to  stand  on 
its  own. 

Parallel  with  that,  the  Secretary  of  Labor — that  we  had  for  two 
companies  that  have  experienced  more  downsizing  than  they  origi- 
nally experienced,  they  originally  anticipated.  So  we  have  now 
used  all  those  funds  up. 

I  called  up  last  week  and  said,  "These  are  the  same  companies, 
these  are  the  same  folks,  these  are  the  same  layoffs  on  your  sched- 
ule, what  can  we  do  to  increase  the  term  or  increase  the  amount  of 
the  money  spent?"  "You  can't."  You  start  all  over  again. 

The  system  isn't  made  to  help  us,  the  system  is  to  protect  

Mr.  Miller.  That's  unacceptable.  That's  just  not  acceptable.  And, 
if  we  had  this  option  in  this  go-around — I  mean,  as  an  elected  offi- 
cial, and  I  stress  "elected,"  that's  just  unacceptable. 

That  is  not  the  service  that  the  government  should  be  rendering 
to  individuals  who  are  trying  to  take  care  of  our  constituents  when 
they  fall  upon  economic  hard  times.  I  mean,  that's  just  unaccept- 
\     able.  So  we  will  have  to  figure  that  out. 

All  I  am  trying  to  stress  for  the  moment  here  is  that  I  think  you 
have  a  very  unusual  situation  in  the  Bay  Area.  I  think  even  within 
the  State  we  need  a  high  level  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  delegations  so  we  are  not  trying  to  steal  out  of  one  an- 
other's efforts.  We  will  try  to  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  what's 
going  on  in  Silicon  Valley,  what's  going  on  in  the  East  Bay,  what's 
going  on  in  the  north  coast,  and  what's  happening  down  south  with 
respect  to  defense  industries.  People  are  trying  to  figure  this  out. 

I  think  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  push  the  curve.  If  you  get 
rebuffed,  you  come  back  and  say  "This  is  the  problem  we're 
having."  Let's  see  if  we  can  blaze  some  new  ground  that  can  later 
be  reflected  in  the  legislative  approach  along  the  lines  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  many  of  you  have  made  here. 

With  Mare  Island  and  Alameda,  we  do  have  some  notice  allowing 
people  to  start  to  reflect  on  that  in  the  community.  The  contractors 
to  those  Federal  facilities  now  who  will  start  thinking  of  what  per- 
centage of  business  they  are  g^ing  to  lose,  are  going  to  start  look- 
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ing  for  workers  elsewhere  but,  at  same  time,  they  are  starting  to 
think  what  that  means  to  my  workforce.  Do  I  lay  off  five  or  six? 

I  think  we've  got  to  start  gathering  that  information  now.  As  Dr. 
Dickinson  pointed  out,  you've  got  to  go  to  the  employer  who  may, 
in  fact,  already  be  laying  off  people  and  talk  to  that  person  about 
that. 

Unemployment,  historically,  is  looked  at  as  shame,  and  we've 
just  got  to  break  out  of  that.  We've  got  to  get  people  to  come  for- 
ward. As  we  get  a  list  of  the  contractors  and  start  to  see  how  that 
industry  is  going  to  be  diminished,  we've  got  to  go  to  those  employ- 
ers and  say  "What's  the  impact  on  your  workforce?"  They  can 
report  "I'll  be  fine,"  "I  won't  be  fine,"  "I'm  going  to  lose  half,"  or 
"I'm  out  of  business." 

That  is  the  process,  and  I  think  we  need  to  go  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  that  kind  of  request  for  anticipatory  funding  because 
we  want  to  be  there  the  day  or  before  the  day  that  person  walks  off 
that  job  and  their  economic  foundation  just  falls  away  from  them, 

I  mean,  that's  the  goal  to  go  to  those  workers  and  see  if  we  can 
retrain  them  over  that  period  of  time.  That's  the  goal  of  what  Dr. 
Corrigan  is  doing  with  his  effort. 

Enough  said  on  that,  I've  got  a  couple  of  other  questions  and  I 
don't  want  to  use  all  my  colleagues'  time  here;  they  won't  let  me 
anyway. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  quality  of  people  who  are  involved 
in  your  industry,  if  I  can  use  that  term,  in  terms  of  their  abilities 
to  deliver  skilled  resources  to  the  potentially  unemployed  or  the 
unemployed?  In  most  human  service  agencies,  one^of  the  things  we 
don't  really  invest  in  is  the  training  of  the  personnel  of  the  pepple 
who  deliver  the  service,  whether  it's  child  care,  teacher  education 
and  training,  or  another  service. 

What  about  in  this  case?  Is  there  a  great  range  between  the 
talent  of  personnel  within  the  PICs  and  in  their  training  and  their 
understanding?  What  are  we  doing  on  this? 

Dr.  Dickinson.  Let  me  just — I'll  get  out  of  here  and  then  I'm 
sure  the  PIC  directors  can  speak  more  specifically. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  range.  And  some  places  have  really 
put  a  lot  of  effort  into  hiring  a  staff  and  putting  together  inhouse 
staff  training  programs,  things  like  assessment,  bringing  in  mental 
health  counselors  to  help  people  who  are  dealing  with  dislocated 
workers,  understand  some  of  their  emotional  responses. 

And  it  was  mentioned,  it  is  a  fairly  predictable  pattern  and  they 
need  to  be  on  the — to  understand  why  people  are  reacting  the  way 
they  arc.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it. 

They  also  hire  outside  consultants.  Small  areas  have  tried  to  le- 
verage and  working  with  existing  community  resources  in  order  to 
enhance  their  own  staff.  So  then,  on  the  downside,  there  are  places 
where  they've  had  the  people  doing  the  job  for  years  and  that's 
how  they  do  their  ^ob  and  they  are  bureaucratic  and  not  very  flexi- 
ble so  they  haven  t  looked  for  some  of  the  needs  skills  that  they 
need  to  know  in  order  to  serve  the  dislocated  worker  population. 

So,  indeed,  a  broad  range  with  what  we  have  currently. 

Mr.  Milmck.  Yes,  Mr.  Nagle. 

Mr.  Nac;lk.  It  was  like  under  the  law  of  JTPA  and  the  State,  I'd 
like,  at  least,  to  comment. 
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We  have  52  service  delivery  areas  in  the  State  of  California.  It's 
a  very  uneven  system.  You  have  some  that  are  very  good,  very  pro- 
fessional, very  forward  looking  in  terms  of  integration  beyond  their 
own  scope.  Arid,  at  the  other  end,  you  have  those  that  will  just  do 
what  the  letter  of  the  law  says  and  make  no  attempt  to  reach  out 
beyond  the  strict  confines  of  JTPA. 

They  do  not  see  themselves  in  the  employment  development  busi- 
ness, they  see  themselves  in  the  JTPA  aid  business,  which  is  very 
narrowminded. 

Also,  the  structure  of  the  PICs,  they  are  very  uneven.  It  gener- 
ates usually  on  the  individual  interest  of  members  so,  in  any 
system,  if  you  have  a  very  aggressive,  involved  group  of  highly 
placed,  motivated  employers,  you  have  a  very  good  PIC. 

In  many  cases,  you  have  retired  individuals  who  are  "consult- 
ants," or  leaders  of  businesses  that  are  not  necessarily  involved, 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  tax  associations,  or  labor 
movements,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Miller.  It's  not  the  first  thing  on  their  agenda  every  day. 

Mr.  Nagle.  And  it's  a  backwater  and  it  becomes  very  a  self-serv- 
ing part  of  the  bureaucracy  as  opposed  to  a  facilitating  mechanism, 
very  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Should  we  try  to  change  that? 

Mr.  Nagle.  Not  having  laid  the  groundwork,  it's  hard  for  me  to 
say  

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  some  alternative.  That  may 
be  just  the  way  it  is.  You're  asking  the  question  of  people  who,  at 
least  the  people  that  I  know,  are  very  involved,  very  busy  

Mr.  Nagle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller,  [continuing]  with  their  own  jobs  and  livelihood. 
You're  asking  them  to  take  on  this  responsibility.  Should  it  be  rel- 
egated iike  that  or  is  that  model  not  good  in  every  case.  We  say  we 
want  these  people's  involvement  in  this  process.  You  gave  me  a 
statement  of  facts.  I  don't  know  if  it's  possible  to  

Mr.  Nagle.  Well,  I  can  offer  you  an  opinion  and  then,  obviously, 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  some  of  my  colleagues  say. 

First  of  all,  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  with  the  JTPA  legislation 
to  simply  suggest  that,  because  the  system  was  going  to  be  "turned 
over  to  the  private  sector,"  that  that,  in  and  of  itself,  was  going  to 
make  things  better. 

I  think,  inherent  in  that,  it  requires  technical  assistance,  as  well 
as  to  PIC  members.  They  should  be  held  to  a  fine  degree  of  expec- 
tation. There  should  be  some  uniformity  in  the  way  of  their  train- 
ing and  broadening  of  their  perspective.  I  don't  think  that  has  sys- 
tematically been  done. 

So  the  system  can  be  reformed  and  improved  but,  if  left  on  its 
own,  as  with  anything  else,  it  will  find  its  own  level  of  competence, 
which  is  very  uneven. 

Ms.  Elton.  May  I? 

Mr.  Miller.  Sure;  I  don't  think  I  could  stop  you. 

Ms.  Elton.  It's  not  possible. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  great  variation  of  ability. 

One  of  the  problems,  I  think,  in  this  State  is — and  I've  been 
quoted  before — the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council.  This 
is  a  mechanism  which  is  advisory  to  the  government.  It  is  primari- 
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ly — the  department  heads  who  are  members  don't  come,  they  send 
representatives,  which  gives  you  an  idea  of  where  that  stands. 

They  see  role  as  JTPA,  they  have  not  forced  the  coordination  of 
the  education  system,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  other  ac- 
tivities that  I  think  they  could  probably  force  if  they  would  stand 
up  and  really  push  it  to  people. 

The  Marketing  Committee  of  the  State  Council  puts  on  all  kinds 
of  activities,  all  promoting  JTPA.  And  every  time  I  see  it,  I  get  irri- 
tated because,  in  our  community,  we  not  only  administer  JTPA 
funds,  we  administer  JTPA  funds,  we  administer  local  funds.  I 
have  all  kinds  of  needs  for  publicity  and  promotion  but  it's  not  for 
JTPA,  it's  for  a  range  of  services. 

So  I  would  urge — I  think  when  we  first  started  hearing  about 
Human  Resource  Council,  we  said.  "Ah-ha,  we  need  to  get  rid  of 
this  thing."  And  maybe  that's  the  answer. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you  very  much. 

It's  really  interesting  and  informative  to  listen  to  all  of  you.  I'm 
a  former  director  of  an  agency — the  CAPP  agency,  a  community 
action  agency — and  so  I'm  familiar  with  a  lot  of  the  training  pro- 
grams dealing  with  bureaucracies  on  the  State,  Federal,  and  local 
level.  It's  really  interesting  to  me  that  so  much  of  what  you  say 
sounds  a  lot  like  what  I  hear  when  I  go  to  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  hear  people  in  the  private  sector  talking  about  excessive  red 
tape,  excessive  attempts  to  control  the  process  from  these  overlords 
of  the  system  who  are  so  concerned  that  there  is  going  to  be  abuse 
to  the  system  that  they  create  a  system  that  really  is  choked  and 
won't  work. 

Many  of  you  voice  the  same  concerns  and  put  out  the  same 
vision  of  what  a  workable  system  would  be  like.  I  kept  hearing 
clear  eligibility  pressure  and  earlier  intervention,  rapid  response, 
flexibility,  and  above  all  else,  maybe  local  control.  I  think  what  you 
said  is  just  absolutely  right. 

How  we  can  get  these  other  levels  of  government  to  let  go  of 
their  hold  and  let  you  do  the  job  that  you  know  needs  to  be  done,  I 
think,  is  a  big  challenge. 

Mr.  Nagle,  you  talked  about  looking  at  competition  as  a  solution 
rather  than  coming  up  with  new  solutions  to  the  job  retraining.  I 
didn't  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  that  and  I'd  like  you  to 
elaborate  a  little  bit. 

You  also  mentioned  that  we  need  more  emphasis  on  reform  of 
the  existing  system  and  I'd  like  you  to  comment  on  that  also  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  the  existing  system  is  so  cumbersome,  so 
confused,  so  overlaid  with  levels  of  bureaucracy  that  I  just  wonder 
if  we  can  get  there  from  here. 

Mr.  Nagle.  Well,  specifically  to  answer  your  question  about  my 
earlier  comment,  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  from  reading  some  of 
the  drafts  of  legislation  which  the  Federal  administration  is  consid- 
ering, and  not  yet  introduced,  but  considering,  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  that  that  basically  stress  a  competitive  model.  And  that's 
what  Ms.  Elton  was  referring  to  before. 

And,  instead  of  incentivizing  the  existing  system,  instead  of  play- 
ing to  the  strengths  of  what's  been  done  well  and  eliminating  what 
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has  not  been  done  as  well,  it  would  appear  that  the  general  concept 
is,  if  you  introduce  a  new  set  of  actors  or  actresses  so  that  the  ex- 
isting bureaucracies  would  have  to  compete,  and  therefore  that,  in 
and  of  itself,  will  mean  improved  service. 

If,  indeed,  that  is  the  motivation,  I  believe  that's  extremely  short- 
sighted because  what  we  are  then  doing  is  taking  existing,  limited, 
inadequate  resources  and  introducing  new  components  to  deliver 
those  resources.  And  those  will  be  components  that  will  be  drawn 
to  the  dollars  as  opposed  to  improvement  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Right. 

Mr.  Nagle.  So  that  was  to  more  highlight  what  I  think  I  was 
trying  to  say.  And  we  would  be  concerned  that,  in  thinking  compe- 
tition alone,  rather  than  a  reform  of  the  system— and,  by  reform, 
we  believe  in  collaborative  models. 

What  we've  attempted  to  do  is  say  that  there  are  no  presumptive 
roles.  We  don't  think  that  the  State  Employment  Service  should 
have  the  lead  in  everything.  What  we  are  saying  is,  play  to  the 
strength  of  the  local  community. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Right. 

Mr.  Nagle.  Now,  money  should  be  made  available  to  facilitate 
that.  The  State  Employment  Service  should  play  its  appropriate 
role,  Private  Industry  Council,  it,  the  community  college,  it,  rather 
than  segmenting  the  dollars  and  pitting  us  against  each  other. 
That  was  my  point  about  funding  services  as  opposed  to  organiza- 
tions. Because,  once  you  fund  the  organization,  you  have  a  political 
structure,  identity,  and  whatever. 

So,  again,  as  my  colleagues  have  said,  we  have  to  step  back  and 
sav  what  is  it  we're  trying  to  do  and  then  how  is  the  best  way 
to^  

Mr.  Hamburg.  To  results. 

Mr.  Nagle.  [continuing]  rather  than  to  tinker  around  the  edges 
by  saying,  the  best  way  to  change  the  system  is  to  add  more  organi- 
zations into  the  system. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Right. 

Mr.  Nagle.  That's  crazy,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes. 

Ms.  Elton,  did  you  want  to  comment  on  that,  as  well?  ^ 
Ms.  Elton.  Just  basically,  the  answer  is  to  say  "Me,  too. 
We  do  have  a  need,  I  think,  probably,  for  more  training.  I  think 
one  of  the  great  things  we  are  able  to  do  is  purchase  training 
where  we  aren't  competent  to  deliver  it  ourselves.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  the  complexity  of  what  we  have,  the  fact  that,  as  Mr. 
Nagle  has  identified,  there  are  23  train,  lg  systems,  training  and 
placement  systems  in  this  State  and  we  don't  know  even  who  all  of 
them  are.  We  aren't  always  on  good  terms  with  all  of  them,  al- 
though we  try. 

But  there  is  basically  no  vehicle  for  many  of  these  things  to 
work. 

Dr.  Oorrigan.  If  I  might  comment  really  more  as  a  layperson 
than  anything  else,  having  hod  some  experience  with  PICs  in 
Boston  and  then  serving  on  PICs  here  and  looking  at  the  quality  of 
time  that  board  members  are  supposed  to  devote,  the  quality  of  the 
people  that  presumably  are  selected,  and  then  what  they  are  asked 
to  do. 
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I've  spent  my  whole  career,  really,  in  the  public  sector.  Frankly, 
I  have  seldom  seen  anything  as  confused,  technically  oriented,  and 
bureaucratically  driven  in  terms  of  the  meetings  themselves — with 
all  due  respect  to  Eunice  and  to  her  staff— the  meetings  themselyes 
are  seldom  involved  with  the  kind  of  policy  decisions  that  we 
should  really  be  involved  with  because  there  is  so  much  technical 
material  that  has  to  get  through. 

And  I  think  that  I  have  a  reasonable  good  command  of  technical 
language  and  processes,  having  worked  in  these  bureaucracies,  but 
I  must  say  that  this  is  a  level  of  bureaucracy  that  even  leaves  me 
aghast. 

And  I  wonder  to  the  extent  to  which  people  are  singers  of — 
people— representatives  precisely  because  of  the  facts  that^you 
know,  the  head  of  PG&E  or  the  Bank  of  America  is  going  to  find 
his  or  her  time  not  well  spent.  And  I  think  we  want  those  people 
involved. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  So,  with  JTPA,  we  tried  to  create  the  system  and 
we  brought  these  private  industry  people  in  theoretically  because 
we  wanted  their  expertise  and  their  ideas  and  we  bog  them  down 
with  so  much  technical  jargon  

Dr.  Corrigan.  Right  

Mr.  Hamburg.  Mr.  Miller,  if  I  could  just  ask:  My  experience  with 
the  JTPAs  up  in  Mendocino  and  Lake  Counties — which  doesn't 
have  much  organized  labor  is  that  except  people  who  have  been  re- 
tired— I  didn't  see  a  lot  of  participation  by  organized  labor  and  I 
personally  feel  very  strongly  that  there  needs  to  be  that  participa- 
tion. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  what  role  you  see  organized  labor 
playing  in  the  context  of  the  PICs  and  in  the  context  of  this  worker 
retraining  for  defense  workers? 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  I'm  glad  you  finally  asked  me  something;  I  was 
getting  bored  sitting  over  here. 

But  to — and  I  hope  those  retired  people  up  there  in  your  neigh- 
borhood are  retired  union  people. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Well,  I'm  from  Lake  County,  lots  of  farmers. 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  That's  right,  yeah. 

Now,  to  be  honest  with  you,  and  I've  found  this  out  recently,  that 
I  know,  in  Napa  and  Solano  County,  PIC  has  been  very  low  profile 
with  labor.  I've  been  with  the  Labor  Council  since  1988,  an  officer, 
I  heard  very  little  about  Private  Industry  Councils  up  until  about 
two  months  ago. 

And  just  like  everybody  is  talking  ibout  regulations,  I  literally 
read  the  Federal  Register,  Volume  57,  Volume  58,  like  the  Title  II, 
part  of  the^  Title  III  bylaws  of  the  Napa  PIC  and  the  bylaws  of  the 
Solano  PIC.  The  outcome  of  me  reading  those:  I've  been  appointed 
to  both  councils. 

I  shouldn't  have  done  that. 

But,  when  you  get  into  the  moneys  like  JTPA  moneys,  DDPs  and 
DCAs  and  emergency  funds — and  I'm  going  through  and  going 
through  and  I  got  a  hold  of  the  Chair  of  the  Napa  and  the  Solano 
PICs  and  we  had  to  kind  of  sit  down  and  we've  had  some  discus- 
sions. Also  to  the  futures  committees,  our  subcommittees. 

The  way  I  started  looking  at  it,  and  it  seems  like — we  have  met  a 
couple  of  times — is  the  idea  of  what  we  were  going  on,  as  I  tried  to 
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figure  this  all  out  and  do  it  all,  that,  first  of  all,  is  what  we  did,  we 
just  identified  especially  what  we  need.  And  we  started  working 
kind  of,  maybe,  backwards  on  the  regulations. 

We  met  with  Wendy  Farrian  of  Solano  County  and  said,  well, 
right  now  we  need  planning  money  for  displaced  workers,  so  many 
over  here,  within  what  we  call  the  Mare  Island  1,000,  the  1,000 
workers  being  the  first  of  the  year. 

So  we  just  started  identifying  that  and  figures,  now  how  can  we 
get  planning  money.  Can  we  use  JTPA  money?  Can  we  use  DDP 
moneys?  Or  DCAs,  and  all  these  other  acronyms.  That's  the  way 
weVe  been  working. 

It  is  tough;  it's  tough.  But  I  couldn't  figure  out  any  other  way 
and  neither  could  anybody  else  to  get  around  that.  So,  yeah,  it 
would  be  nice  to  streamline  it  but  then,  again,  we  have  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  checks  and  balances;  it  is  tax  dollars. 

We'd  all  like  to  just  say,  well,  yeah,  you  know,  give  me  money 
and  we  can  do  it.  But,  yeah,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  streamline 
a  little  bit,  but  I  couldn't  really,  at  this  point,  tell  you  how. 

But  I'll  tell  how  we're  working  at  it,  we're  identifying  short-term 
and  long-term  needs  and  if  this  is  emergency  money,  we'll  go 
through  it.  And  a  lot  of  phone  calls  at  night.  And  support  now, 
we're  getting  a  lot  of  support  with  the  labor  unions  and  Private  In- 
dustry Councils  and  that. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Well  I  think  that  the  accountability  for  Federal 
money  is  real  important.  Is  it  an  accountability  for  making  sure 
hundreds  of  pages  of  forms  are  constantly  filled  out,  or  is  it  ac- 
countability that  we  get  the  results  out  of  this  

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  Right. 

Mr.  Hamburg,  [continuing]  that  the  legislature  originally  in- 
tends. Sometimes  those  things  really  get  in  the  way  of  each  other. 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  I  just  was  trying  not  to  say  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  doing  a  bad  job. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  There's  alv/ays  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement. 

I  wanted  to  ask:  Ms.  Elton,  you  talked  about  these  one-stop  shops 
and  worker  adjustment  centers.  I  don't  think  you  were  saying  that 
they  are  necessarily  a  bad  idea  but  I  think  you  were  wondering  if — 
I  think  your  words  were,  "Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  bill?"  I  think 
that's  a  really  valid  question  to  ask. 

We  have  a  huge  task  ahead  of  us.  And  several  of  you  have  talked 
about  structural  unemployment  and  that  we  don't  let  this  current 
effort  somehow  take  dollars  and  take  resources  away  from  what  we 
already  have  to  do. 

I  guess  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  to  elaborate  on  that  point;  do 
you  think  that,  in  light  of  the  scarcity  of  funds,  perhaps  we  should 
not  look  to  establishing  these  kinds  of  centers  and  we  should  work 
in  other  ways. 

Ms.  Elton.  Well,  I  guess  first  I  should  say  I  believe  in  one-stop 
centers  where,  if  a  member  of  the  public  needs  something,  each 
member  of  the  public  can  find  the  right  place  to  go  to  get  the— it 
would  be  a  little  difficult  in  many  cases. 

The  reason  I  guess  I  was  raising  questions,  I  read  an  analysis  of 
the  proposal  that  describes  both  the  one-stop  centers  and  the  work- 
force investment — something — had  slightly  different  roles.  One  had 
a  complete  role  which  would  take  a  displaced  worker  all  the  way 
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through  to  result  in  a  career  choice.  But  a  one-stop  center  which 
would  make  information  available  and  then  perhaps  test  some 
things  and  then  stop.  This  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all. 

As  I  say,  I  had  trouble  reading  the  material  and  really  under- 
standing it. 

I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  great  if  somebody  could  come  in  to, 
whether  it's  my  office  or  some  other  office,  and  get  information 
about  what  services  are  available  for  the  rehabilitation  for  those 
disabled  persons,  what  services  are  available  for  someone  who  is 
homeless.  What  about  the  person  that  comes  into  my  office  and 
doesn't  speak  any  English  at  all;  we  have  a  fantastic  English  lan- 
guage problem  in  this  community. 

The  one-stop  service  would  be  very  hard  to  put  together.  In  little, 
dinky  San  Francisco,  and  we  are  very  small,  we  have  to  have 
branch  operations  that  specialize  by  language,  if  nothing  else.  It's 
difficult  and  yet  people  are  entitled  to  that  information.  They 
really  are  entitled  to  better  service  than  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  whether  the  resources 
are  going  to  be  there  in  terms  of  dollars.  I  mean,  these  ideas  sound 
wonderful  but  to  implement  them  requires  a  level  of  financial  com- 
mitment that  I  haven't  seen  in  Washington  yet. 

I  really  applaud  the  administration  for  being  much  more  ener- 
getic on  this  score.  And  Robert  Reich,  I  think,  really  sees  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  worker  retraining,  with  or  without  Defense  Con- 
version. Just  looking  at  my  congressional  district  in  the  north  part, 
we  have  a  timber  economy  that's  falling  apart  and  we  have  tre- 
mendous needs  for  conversion  from  our  own  sort  of  resource-based 
industries  to  ones  that  are  really  changing  the  way  we  work  in  the 
woods. 

With  the  whole  area  of  Defense  Conversion,  when  President  Clin- 
ton announced  about  a  $20  billion  package  over  five  years,  that's 
not  going  to  go  all  that  far.  I  think  we  need  a  strong  commitment. 

Mr.  Nagle,  I  just  want  to  go  back  to  you  just  for  a  second. 

You  mentioned  the  need  of  conceptual  reform  of  what  it  takes  to 
move  people  to  economic  self-sufficiency.  I  just  want  to  hear  a  few 
more  sentences  on  that  because  I  know  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  just 
want  to  get  it  on  the  record  in  your  words. 

Mr.  Nagle.  The  problem,  I  think,  is  that  all  too  often  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  end  in 
themselves.  And,  frankly,  the  programs  are  a  sophisticated  form  of 
welfare  unless  they  are  linked  to  some  type  of  economic  develop- 
ment. So,  therefore,  if  we  are  just  focusing  on  retraining,  without 
linking  that  to  other  available  Federal  resources  that  are  going  to 
be  invested  in  the  area  for  transportation,  the  natural  resource  de- 
velopment, or  whatever  set  of  purposes,  that's  the  type  of  coordina- 
tion and  leadership  we  would  like  to  see  at  the  Federal  level  be- 
cause we  are  challenged. 

Again,  as  I  said,  in  JTPA  we  have  perhaps  resources  for  5, 
maybe  10  percent  of  the  eligible  people  who  walk  in  the  door.  So 
the  answer  is  not  so  much  access.  And  if  we  restructure  to  increase 
.  access,  all  we  are  doing  is  burdening  the  system. 

If  we  set  up  a  two-tier  system  whereby  the  educated,  the  skilled, 
and  yet  long-term  income  support  and  the  unskilled,  unemployed, 
long-term,  not  only  will  individuals  that  do  not,  we  are  basically 
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restructuring  a  two-tiered  economic  system  perpetuating  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  now  as  opposed  to  improving  them. 

So,  in  effect,  that's  what  I'm  talking  about.  We  need  to  rethink 
what  does  it  take  to  move  people  into  jobs  as  opposed  to  what  does 
it  take  to  keep  organizations  doing  what  they  have  historically 
done.  And  we  would  like  to  see  some  leadership  at  the  Federal 
level  in  linking  Federal  departments  and  programs  through  voca- 
tional education  and  job  training,  widen  our  employment  training 
programs  in  the — development  area,  Department  of  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Department  of  Education. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  any  type 
of  coordination  activity  when  rules  and  regulations  and  funding 
sources  go  back  to  the  Federal  Government  and  there  really  is  no 
incentive  at  the  local  level  to  coordinate. 

So,  again — I  don't  mean  to  talk  around  the  issue — but,  in  terms 
of  conceptually  deciding  what  is  it  that  we,  as  a  country  with  limit- 
ed resources — and  they  forever  will  be  limited — how  do  we  wish  to 
invest  that  in  our  workforce  of  the  future?  And  I  don't  think  that 
debate  or  discussion  has  taken  place  at  the  national  level. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  I  think  it  is,  on  one  hand,  an  organization  debate 
and  how  do  we  create  a  system  that  works  with  bureaucracies  that 
actually  function;  but  it's  also  a  question  of  how  serious  we  are 
about  this  in  terms  of  the  financial  commitment  of  the  country. 

As  one  elected  official,  I  think  our  commitment  is  too  shallow 
and,  when  you  talk  about  the  10  percent  of  people  who  actually  get 
services  that  they  need,  some  of  that  is  a  need  to  do  more  outreach 
and  have  more  people  out  in  the  communities  telling  people  what 
is  available.  But  a  lot  of  people  who  come  in  the  door,  there's  just 
not  enough  to  go  around.  I  think  that's  wrong.  I'm  going  to  work 
on  directing  more  resources  to  this  problem  of  economic  conversion 
that  I  think  exists  throughout  our  society. 

The  Defense  Conversion  is  an  important  piece  of  it  here  in  the 
Bay  Area  but,  as  I  mentioned,  in  my  district,  it's  much,  much 
broader. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Along  with  what  Dan  is  saying,  my  district 
is  all  of  Montana  and  we  have  the  same  kind  of  conversion  difficul- 
ties that  Dan  has  in  part  of  his  district  with  regard  to  timber. 

Let  me,  at  the  risk  of  angering  my  two  colleagues,  and  particu- 
larly my  old  friend  George,  tell  you  what  some  folks  in  my  dis- 
trict— and  in  Arizona  where  I  just  came  from  two  days  ago  talking 
about  much  of  the  same — say  about  the  Bay  Area  with  regard  to 
the  tens  of — the  hundreds  of  millions,  if  not  billions  of  dollars  that 
might  have  to  be  spent  in  areas  like  this  with  regard  to  base  clo- 
sures. 

In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  constituents  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
say  billions  of  dollars  by  the  tens  flooded  into  those  areas,  Federal 
taxpayer  dollars.  Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  defense 
buildup,  particularly  the  extraordinary  buildup  of  the  1980s,  areas 
like  this — and  there  are  only  a  few  others — profited  enormously  by 
it. 

Now  the  question  is,  of  course,  these  same  taxpayers  now  say 
"You  mean  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  a  huge  share  of  the  dislo- 
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cated  worker  money  into  the  same  areas  now  that  there  are  base 
closures  going  on?" 

That's  what  I  hear  in  Arizona,  it's  what  I  hear  in  my  own  State 
of  Montana.  You  could  go  to  25,  30  States  in  this  country  and  that's 
what  the  taxpayers  would  ask. 

And  I  know  you  recognize  the  problem.  I  recognize,  as  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  dilemma;  I  think  you  need  help.  And  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  and  the  President  is  committed,  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  providing  that  help. 

You  have  to  understand  out  here,  though,  the  great  sensitivity 
that  this  problem  is  creating  among  taxpayers  in  the  country,  par- 
ticularly with  the  current  deficit  and  particularly  with  the  other 
conversion,  economic  conversion  problems  such  as  Dan  spoke 
about,  which  also  affect  the  State,  just  in  a  different  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  things  I  heard  in  Arizona,  Dr.  Corrigan,  was  from  a 
couple  of  major  American  industries  who  said,  "We  can't  contract 
with  public  education,  we  can't  contract  with  four-year  institutions, 
postsecondary  institutions  either  private  or  public,  because  their  of- 
ferings are  so  rigid  that  they  cannot  solve  the  problems,  in  either 
our  in-service  training  problems  for  our  own  workers  or  the  prob- 
lems of  our  dislocated  workers."  For  example,  you  are  on  a  semes- 
ter system,  while  dislocated  workers  need  help  right  now,  they 
need  open  entry,  open  exit. 

How  does  higher  education  change,  if  it  has  to  change,  in  order 
to  meet  those  kind  of  needs? 

Dr.  Corrigan.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  higher  edu- 
cation has  to  change.  Secondly,  higher  education  is  not  monolithic 
and  my  suspicion  is  that  the  criticisms  may  be  more  appropriately 
made  of  traditional  research  universities  than  places  like  San 
Francisco  State,  for  example,  which  are  urban-oriented,  communi- 
ty-oriented, which  the  research  that  goes  on  is  applied  regionally 
and  locally  applied. 

We  have  our  own  bureaucracy  and  our  own  ways  of  doing  things. 
You  know,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Career/Pro  developed  out 
of  our  urban  institute  and  we  structured  the  urban  institute  pre- 
cisely because  it  alleviated  the  mechanism  within  the  university 
that  could  be  more  responsive  on  a  timely  fashion  so  that  we  could, 
in  a  sense,  premise  the  resources  that  we  had  outside  of  traditional 
departments  and  allow  them  to  be  focused  as  need  be  when  it  came 
to  community  issues. 

I  think  that,  increasingly,  we  will  see  institutions  like  San  Fran- 
cisco State,  with  its  strong  connections  to  the  community,  trying  to 
break  out  of  the  old  patterns  of  doing  things. 

You  know,  we  are  in  UC  country  right  now.  Clark  Kerr  came  up 
with  a  model  many  years  ago  that  getting  a  faculty  to  change  a 
curriculum  is  like  moving  a  cemetery.  Well,  we  are,  in  fact,  trying 
to  do  that  in  places  and  our  institutions  are  much  more  responsive. 

The  other  point  I'd  make  in  passing  is  that  people  keep  on  rais- 
ing this  issue  of  university  involved  in  what  are  vocational  or 
training  issues  forgetting,  for  example,  that  Harvard  University 
was  founded  as  a  vocational  institution,  it  was  to  train  ministers; 
that  San  Francisco  State  was  founded  to  train  schoolteachers;  that 
the  great  land  grant  institutions  that  some  of  you  are  familiar  with 
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were  founded  and  developed  precisely  because  the  economic  en- 
gines of  their  communities  depended  upon  higher  education. 

I  mean,  the  Wisconsin  model  that  became  the  land  grant  model. 

And  I  think  we  need  a  return  in  higher  education  to  a  concern 
for  how  it  is  that  the  resources  of  higher  education  are  put,  not 
only  in  the  classroom,  but  outside  of  the  classroom.  And  we  are 
trying  very  hard  to  reach  out,  particularly  in  community  colleges, 
to  establish  this  relationship  and  with  community  organizations  so 
that  we  can  provide,  let  us  say,  the  expertise  that  is  necessary  to 
help  to  put  together  these  programs,  not  always  will  we  be  the  de- 
livery system. 

But  I  think,  frankly,  the  people  that  you  spoke  to  in  Arizona  did, 
in  fact,  have  a  point,  that  we  suffer  from  rigidity  as  well  and  we 
have  to  break  out  of  that. 

Chairman  Williams.  Maybe  Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Dickinson  both 
want  to  answer  this,  and  that  is,  regarding  plant  closing  legisla- 
tion WARN:  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  about  changes 
that  might  make  WARN  intervene  early  and  more  successfully? 
The  administration  is  suggesting  that  we  eliminate  the  one-third 
workforce  requirement. 

What  do  you  think? 

Dr.  Dickinson.  I  think  a  recent  JAR  study  on  WARN  certainly 
highlighted  that  there  were  many  problems,  both  in  implementing 
the  current  legislation  and  with  coverage  with  the  current  legisla- 
tion. And  I  agree,  the  one-third  workforce  rule  seems  nonsensical 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  factory  workers,  that  they — whether 
it's  a  large  intez'national  corporation  or  a  large  international  corpo- 
ration and  it's  not  going  to  affect  one-third  of  their  workforce. 

So  I  think  I  would  strongly  support  that,  especially  since  rapid 
response  is  often  linked  to  whether  it's  one  eligible,  in  which  case, 
the  EDWAA  resources  don't  come  in  because  of  that  particular  po- 
sition. 

I  think,  also,  implementation  of  the  existing  legislation  is  really 
important;  and  that  takes  a  lot  of  leadership  at  the  Federal  and 
the  local  levels  in  order  to  make  employers  aware  of  the  require- 
ments and  also  the  benefits  that  can  accrue  to  them  from  compli- 
ance. And  a  lot  of  places  have  worked  at  both  providing  informa- 
tion and  then  working  with  their  economic  development  efforts  in 
developing  a  better  relationship  with  their  employer's  community 
so  that  they  are  seen  as  a  resource  and  not  as  a  compliance  agency. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  Yeah,  I'm  not  real  familiar  with  this  one-third 
workforce  to  comment  a  lot  on  it. 

I'm  assuming  that  that's  when  you  are  depleting  your  workforce, 
you  know,  by  at  least  one-third  in  that  region  or  area.  So  I  just 
don't  know.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Chairman  Williams.  That's  right.  Have  your  members  taken  ad- 
vantage or  found  useful  the  WARN  legislation? 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  Yeah. 

No,  I'm  not  really  to  familiar  with  that. 

Chairman  Williams.  Dr.  Dickinson,  let  me  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion. From  your  experience  in  reviewing  multiple  strategies  for  dis- 
located workers,  what  do  you  think  of  the  administration's — as  far 
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as  you  as  know  about  it,  what  do  you  think  of  their  one-stop  center 
approach? 

I  know  you  spoke  of  

Dr.  Dickinson.  Yeah.  Well,  I  think  the  general  idea  is  hard  to 
refute.  I  mean,  the  idea  that  customers  can  come  to  one  place  and 
get  the  information  and  begin  to  start  on  the  right  path  towards 
getting  direct  services  is  certainly,  you  know,  a  worthy  goal. 

I  think  some  of  the  specific  mechanics  and  governance  in  the 
current  proposal,  I  think,  is  more  problematic.  I  think  I  would  hate 
to  see  some  cookie-cutter  approach  being  imposed  upon  this  really 
good  idea  because  there  are  many  ways  to  do  it.  And  it  can  be  a 
place  where  people  start  and  then  get  good  referrals  and  appoint- 
ments elsewhere  so  then  they  know  where  to  go  next;  or  you  can 
have  this  concept  of  no  wrong  door  so  you  can  start  anywhere  in 
the  system  and  get  somewhere  else  to  where  you  really  need  to  be. 

So  I  think  there  are  lots  of  ways  that  people  have  put  together 
and  tried  to  implement  this  goal  and  I  think  they  need  to— I  think, 
perhaps,  more  input  and  alternative  strategies  for  that  would  be 
advised  before  locking  into  any  one  way  to  go  about  it. 

Chairman  Williams.  Okay. 

I  want  to  limit  the  time  now  to  five  minutes  each  for  a  second 
round  of  questioning;  and  we  need  to  do  that  because  of  airplane 
schedules  and  having  to  return  to  Washington. 

So  after  Mr.  Miller  comments  on  this,  we  will  go  to  this  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Hamburg,  back  to  myself,  and  then  we  will  adjourn. 

Mr.  Miller  did  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  Yes,  I  just  want  to  make  this  quick,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  that  WARN  legislation  but  I  guarantee 
that,  if  I  have  an  opportunity  to  be  in  front  of  you  again,  I  will  be 
familiar  with  it. 

Chairman  Williams.  All  right. 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  The  difference  on  your  statement,  on  page  5, 
you  raised  the  issue  of  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  employee 
groups  and  unions.  This  afternoon,  when  you  visit  the  Mare  Island 
community,  this  is  a  highly  unionized  facility  that  is  being  termi- 
nated and  closed  at  this  point,  and  I  just  wondered  what  kind  of 
additional  concerns  that  might  raise  when  you're  talking  about  the 
retraining  or  the  reemployment  of  those  individuals. 

Do  you  know  anything  historically  about  that  in  terms  of  going 
out  into  other  employers  and  bringing  people  who  are  out  of  the 
organized  sector  and  trying  to  place  them  elsewhere  and  how  do 
you  work  to  mitigate  that? 

Dr.  Dickinson.  Let  me  think  more  about  that  in  specifics  but  I 
think,  in  general,  that  having  the  union  involvement  is  really  criti- 
cal and  can  be  very  helpful  in  terms  of  making  the  services  more 
available  to  the  individual,  providing  some  peer  support  and  peer 
recruitment,  and  also  they  can  be  very  useful  in  identifying  alter- 
native employment  opportunities  because  of  the  knowledge  about 
how  those  skills  can  be  used  in  different  occupations. 

But,  clearly,  the  issue  about  replacing  wage  rates  becomes  very 
difficult  and  is  particularly  more  difficult  in  more  unionized  sectors 
where  those  wage  rates  may  no  longer  be  available  in  alternatives. 
So  it  does  become  very  difficult  in  that  
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  wondering,  over  the  last,  you  know,  decade,  es- 
pecially in  the  Bay  Area,  if  there's  really  been  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  placing,  providing  training,  referrals,  and  information  to 
this  sector. 

This  shipyard  is  a  heavy  industry.  It's  pipe  shops  and  electronics 
shops  and  welding  and  sheetmetal.  This  is  different  than  we  have 
experienced  over  the  last  decade.  As  we've  watched  industry,  the 
impact  has  been  in  the  service  industry.  The  most  of  the  recent 
layoffs,  outside  the  defense  industry  in  southern  California,  are  not 
something  that  people  are  that  familiar  with.  It  forces  a  person  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  dramatic  change,  possibly,  in  his  or  her  career. 
These  are  highly  skilled  workers  in  terms  of  the  machinery  they 
have  used,  the  tolerances  that  they  have  been  expected  to  work  to, 
and  the  quality  controls  that  they  have  had  to  work  under. 

I  am  just  trying  to  anticipate,  over  the  foreseeable  future,  how 
you  market  these  individuals. 

The  welder  who  is  working  on  composites  and  titaniums  and  all 
the  exotic  materials  at  Mare  Island  is  not  somebody  who  is  just 
slapping  two  pipes  together.  It  goes  throughout  the  system;  they 
are  working  with  some  of  the  most  exotic  technologies  and  materi- 
als at  that  facility  that  exist  in  the  world  today. 

So  these  people  clearly  have  the  ability  to  acquire  those  skills. 
They  are  also  highly  organized.  They  belong  to  the  industrial 
unions  and  governmental  unions.  They've  worked  under  v;ork  rules 
and  those  kinds  of  arrangements. 

Again,  we  think  of  this  in  terms  of  our  retraining  and  environ- 
mental remediation  legislation  such  as  Congresswoman  Pelosi's  leg- 
islation that  provides  the  money  to  the  consortium  to  do  that. 

Congressman  Dellums'  committee  took  our  amendment  which  di- 
.  rects  the  Navy  to  use  these  people  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
and  yet,  when  that's  done,  we  still  want  to  transition  those  people 
into  the  private  sector.  That  part  of  the  private  sector  that  hopeful- 
ly, if  we  are  successful  with  the  consortium  transitioning  to  it,  is 
not  organized.  It  just  doesn't  lend  itself  to  that  Jn  most  instances. 

What  I  know  about  the  environmental  cleanup,  from  my  experi- 
ence with  the  refineries  in  my  district  and  elsewhere,  is  that  it  is 
not  an  organized  sector  of  our  economy. 

So  we've  really  got  to  take  people  from  one  distant  place  in  our 
economy  and  be  able  to  move  them  through  this  job  retraining 
service  organization  and  out,  possibly  through  temporary  employ- 
ment and  training  for  the  cleanup  of  these  facilities.  Then  they  will 
move  on  to  the  private  sector  and  that's  no  small  hat  trick. 

Dr.  Dickinson.  No,  indeed  not.  And  it  involves  retraining  in 
workplace  skills,  where  they  are  used  to  highly  structured,  union- 
ized organizations,  and  producing,  as  you  say,  high  quality  but 
small  numbers  of  products  and  suddenly  they  have  to  find  them- 
selves working  in  a  more  open  or  perhaps— the  high  performance 
workplace  skills,  such  as  total  quality  management,  where  they 
may  be  actually  be  making  some  of  the  decisions  that  they  have 
imposed. 

Mr.  Miller,  Just  ask  the  PIC  directors  here,  would  your  model 
currently  accommodate  that  kind  of  workforce? 

Mr.  Curran.  Not  only  accommodate  it,  it  would  improve  it. 
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And  I  will  give  you  an  example;  at  FMC,  which  is  highly  special- 
ized welding  of  aluminum  in  the  middle  of  Silicon  Valley,  which 
doesn't  use  big  things  and  doesn't  do  things  in  10-year  timeframes, 
it  doesn't  have  that  level  of  decision  required  to  throw  out  20  per- 
cent of  the  stuff  that  they  make. 

We  have  been  involved  with  the  Employment  Training  Council 
of  the  State  of  California  doing  something — and  that  was  when  the 
company  wao  going  to  go  up — they  retrained  a  major  part  of  the 
workforce  for  the  last  two  years.  But  the  workforce  that's  left  is 
able  to  use  the  statistical  control,  use  the  total  quality  manage- 
ment, new  production  lines,  more  people  participating,  and  more 
flexible  

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  model  transferable  to  the  Solano  County 
PIC  or  the  Napa  County  PIC?  I  mean,  is  this  kind  of  information 
readily  available  to  be  shared  and  other  in-service  training  for 
those  offices?  I  mean,  that  is  

Mr.  Curran.  It  is  at  that  point,  they  are  just  finishing  and  one  of 
the  components  of  it  was,  the  study,  was  that  people  moved  into 
jobs  quicker.  People  went  in  to  JTPA — they  get  higher  wages.  That 
report  went  to  the  Employment  Training  panel  this  week  and  it's 
expected,  hoped,  that  it  will  be  shared  with  the  whole  JTPA  com- 
munity on  how  to  try  to  make  a  different  kind  of  funding  mecha- 
nism work  for  an  employer  that  is  currently  trying  to  reduce  work- 
force. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Hamburg.  I  wanted  to  just  ask:  Are  there  services  available 
to  workers  who  are  forced  to  relocate?  Some  of  these  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  integrate  into  local  private  economy  and  some 
aren't. 

How  broad  is  our  reach  in  terms  of  knowing  what  opportunities 
that  people  might  have  outside  of  the  immediate  area,  with  respect 
to  the  Bay  Area  workers? 

Mr.  Curran.  The  Bay  Area,  up  until  two  years  ago,  we  probably 
had  little  to  no  relocation  assistance.  And  that's  not  the  financial 
side,  that's  the  information  where  jobs  are,  because  they  believe 
that  people  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  job — in  the  area. 

Now  we  do  fairly  limited  in  the  sense  of  availability  of  phone 
banks  and  job  announcements,  but  it's  very,  very — I  think,  prob- 
ably, maybe  a  prejudice  is  how  do  we  reinvest  the  money  in  our 
communities  so  that  our  communities  stay  vital  rather  than  look- 
ing at  the  more  national  picture. 

And,  right  or  wrong  about  that,  you  don't  take  another  commu- 
nity where  this  human  resource  may  contribute  a  lot  to  another 
community.  Our  focus  is  very  limited  resources  and  too  many 
people  waiting  for  the  services  in  the  first  place,  of  having  people 
staying  with  the  jobs  that  are  here  instead  of  someplace  else. 

Chairman  Williams.  Yes? 

Mr.  Naolk.  If  I  may? 

A  non-JTPA  activity  through  our  own  job  service,  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  we  have  a  computerized  system  called  Job  Match, 
which  means,  employers  who  list  their  job  openings  with  us — it's 
totally  apart  from  training,  it's  a  labor  exchange,  matching  pro- 
gram— we  can  tell  you,  if  you  walk  into  an  office  in  Eureka  what 
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are  the  jobs  that  you're  looking  for  in  San  Jacinto.  So  it  is  a  state- 
wide system. 

We  also  use  that  for  those  leaving  the  military  and  we  provide 
our  information  to  military  bases  overseas,  to  people  mustering  out 
in  California  so  that  they  are  aware  of  job  openings. 

So  we  do  have  a  capability  statewide  to  provide  opening  informa- 
tion from  those  employers  who  do  list,  voluntarily,  their  jobs  with 
the  Employment  Service.  But  that  is  not  related  to  training. 

Chairman  Williams.  Yes,  J.T.? 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  Yeah.  On  Mare  Island,  they've  established  job 
clubs  and  a  form  of  job  match,  a  computer  system.  And  most  of  it, 
at  this  point — the  last  time  I  toured  it — and  it  was  mainly  for  Fed- 
eral jobs.  However,  my  understanding  with  all  the  PICs,  we  are 
going  to  get  the  two  counties'  PICs  to  move  an  office  in  that  same 
building  and  then  expand  it.  It's  a  fully  computerized  system. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  That  is  available  in  both  Napa  and  Solano  Coun- 
ties? 

Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  Yes.  It's  just  what  we  have. 

Moving  expenses,  if  you  do  change  jobs,  another  job  out  of  the 
State  or  wherever  within  a  certain  distance,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  a  system  set  up  where  there's  a  certain  amount  of 
relocation  money;  that's  for  displaced  Federal  workers  alone. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  mention  is,  I  vis- 
ited Solano  Community  College  over  the  last  couple  of  days  and 
there's  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  about  this  HAZMAT  training  program 
that's  being  initiated  through  the  college.  I  see  Mike  Nolan  in  the 
back;  it's  good  to  see  you. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  concern  about  the  commitments  that  the 
community  colleges — both  Napa  Valley  and  Solano — are  making  at 
an  upfront  level,  before  they  know  that  funding  is  going  to  be 
available  to  cover  the  services  that  they  are  initiating. 

Is  there  any  way  to  deal  with  that,  Dr.  Corrigan?  Do  we  just 
need  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  be  more  proactive  as  we 
talk  about  with  regards  to  that? 

Dr.  Corrigan.  Well,  I  think  we  have  some  of  the  same  problem 
that  was  being  described  by  our  colleagues  from  the  PICs,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  you  know,  tends  to  contract  rather  than 
provide  grants,  given  that  kind  of  situation. 

You  know,  we,  ourselves,  do  hazard  with  some  of  our  own  re- 
sources. One  of  the  reasons  that  we  raise  money  from  private  funds 
is  to  kind  of  prime  the  pump,  hoping  that  the  Federal  dollars  will 
be  coming. 

But,  yes,  the  overwhelming  answer  is  that  the  extent  to  which 
there  could  be  some  money  early  on  for  the  planning-implementa- 
tion  process,  particularly  when  you're  a  community  college.  Essen- 
tially, the  only  dollars  available  to  them  are  instructional  dollars. 
So  this  is  quite  significant. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  real  stretched. 

Dr.  Corrigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  They  want  to  do  what  community  colleges  are 
really  best  at,  which  is  responding  to  immediate  problems  and  deal- 
ing with  the  stresses  in  the  local  economy.  But  this  is  a  diverse 
stretch,  and  I'm  sure  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Miller? 
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Mr.  J.T.  Miller.  Some  of  the  hazardous  material  in  moving  and 
training,  the  laborers*  union  does  have  schools  down  in  San 
Ramon,  California. 

I  took  a  tour  through  them.  Of  course,  it's  not  big  enough  to 
train  the  number  of  people  we  have.  And  it's  really  a  nice-struc- 
tured setup.  And  the  community  college,  I  planned  on  getting  you 
members  or  your  staffers  to  go  through  that;  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  do  it.  But  it  gives  you  a  structure.  And  it's  something 
that  the  community  colleges — of  course,  you've  got  to  get  the 
money — could  possibly  take  off  from  that. 

And  of  course,  with  the  laborer's  union,  are  definitely  willing  to 
work.  Operating  Engineers  have  also  a  school  in  Sacramento.  So 
those  are  options. 

Whether  we  use  them  through  training  money  to  hire  them  to  do 
k  or  we  make  our  own,  we  already  do  have  something  in  place  and 
it's  really  a  fascinating  school. 

Our  minimum  requirements  of  a  journeyman,  whether  you're  a 
machinist,  an  electrician,  or  a  rigger,  you  are  three  units  short  of  a 
two-year  degree.  So  just  for  the  doctor  here,  for  your  information, 
most  of  our  journeymen  over  there — or  I  should  say  journeyper- 
sons — have  two-year  degrees,  believe  it  or  not;  and  there's  a  lot  of 
them  that  happen  to  have  four-year  degrees.  That's  just  part  of  our 
training. 

Solano  Community  College  is  used  to  working  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  training  employees.  Just  information. 
Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Williams.  Mr.  Curran,  what  percentage  of  your  enter- 
ing participants  end  up  with  employment  and  how  are  those  wages 
compared  to  the  wages  of  their  previous  jobs? 

Mr.  Curran.  Overall,  over  the  last  three  years,  we  are  about  73 
percent. 

Chairman  Williams.  That's  entering  participants? 
Mr.  Curran.  Pardon  me? 

Chairman  Williams.  And  that  is  73  percent  of  entering  partici- 
pants? 

Mr.  Curran.  Of  all  participants  entering  a  job  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  our  programs.  Over  the  last  three  years,  the  number  of 
dislocated  workers  we  served  has  gone  from  1,000  to  about  6,000. 
The  last  year,  with  the  lower  wage  to  enter,  it  formulated  to  about 
67  to  68  percent. 

I  think  we  have  learned  for  the  first  time  it  wasn't  just  the  train- 
ing, we  had  to  develop  jobs  because  the  jobs  just  weren't  there. 

At  probably  three  years  ago,  the  average  was  about  $2.00  an 
hour  higher  when  people  came  in.  Last  year  it  was  about  equal; 
this  year,  it's  about  $1.50  lower.  Our  average  rate  is  about  $15  an 
hour. 

Right  now,  production,  electronic  manufacturing,  up  to — contract 
engineers — the  individuals  that  make  up  that  universe. 
Chairman  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nagle,  what  percent  of  clients  in  retraining  in  California  re- 
ceive income  support? 
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Mr.  Nagle.  I  wouldn't  have  that  figure  here  immediately  avail- 
able to  me  but  I  would  think  there  would  be  very  few.  Income  sup- 
port has  not  traditionally  been  a  component  of  training. 

The  old  CETA  program  which  ended  in  the  early  1980s  did  have 
what  they  called  stipends,  basically  support  while  one  was  in  train- 
ing. But  historically,  income  support  has  not  been  part  of  the  train- 
ing. 

Chairman  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you— let 'me  give  you  some 
equal  time  here. 

As  you  know,  Ms.  Elton  mentioned  having  a  connection  between 
the  local  agencies  and  the  PIC  folks  and  the  Federal  Government, 
which  she  thought  might  not  be  in  keeping  with  your  thinking. 

Would  you  like  some  equal  time  here  before  we  close  to  tell  us 
why  that's  good  or  bad? 

Mr.  Nagle.  Well,  if  I  may,  just  two  very  brief  points  and  one  is 
a — if  you  forgive  me  for  interjecting. 

The  one-stop  shop  concept,  I  want  to  make  a  comment,  if  I  may. 

Chairman  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nagle.  The  concept  is  good  but,  in  this  area,  we  have  to 
think,  as  Mr.  Curran  suggested — there  needs  to  be  a  one-stop  elec- 
tronic access.  The  concept  of  physically  locating  every  conceivable 
service  in  one  location,  number  one,  is  impractical  and,  number 
two,  we  couldn't  even  make  the  space  in  time  to  deliver  the  service. 

So  I  am  suggesting  we  need  to  move  our  minds  to  the  modern 
age  of,  we  need  to  provide  this  information  not  just  the  service  pro- 
viders, but  the  libraries,  community  colleges,  computer  networks. 
In  effect,  we  have  to  broaden  our  access  through  the  electronics 
system. 

In  terms  of  the  role  of  the  State,  as  I  said,  we  very  much  favor 
collaborative  efforts.  We  feel  there  is  a  role  for  the  government  and 
the  State  in  terms  of  overall  policy,  working  collaboratively  with 
the  local  entities. 

If  the  JTPA  system  alone  is  given  the  money,  then  we  are  con- 
cerned about  what  linkages  that  can  create  with  other  State  pro- 
grams or  the  Federal  programs.  So  it's  less  important  to  us  who 
runs  it  as  it  is  what  inherently  is  the  mechanism  for  collaboration. 

So  I  would  really  rather  stress  that  than  to  say  there  is  a  pre- 
sumptive role  the  governor  or  local  elected  official  for  a  

Chairman  Williams.  Ms.  Elton,  you  suggested  that  collaboration 
wasn't,  in  fact,  taking  place  at  the  State  level. 

Ms.  Elton.  I  think  a  lot  of  collaboration  does  take  place,  a  lot  of 
it  locally.  I  think  you  will  find  my  written  material  has  a  very 
quiet  little  sentence  there,  however,  that  says,  "If  you  want  this 
collaboration,  please  tell  the  other  agencies  that  they  are  supposed 
to  work  with  us,  as  well  as  telling  us  to  go  out  and  develop  coordi- 
nation." .  . 

It  is  one  of  our  real  problems  is  that  the  other  participants  in 
this  multi-headed  monster  we  are  supposed  to— just  don't  know 
that  they  are  required  to  be  a  part  of  the  system.  Each  of  us  has 
his  own  turf;  we  are  all  busy  protecting  that  turf.  Our  turf  happens 
to  say  that  you  have  to  get  along  with  the  other  people.  Nobody 
else's  requirement  says  that;  and  it  would  help  us  very  much  if  it 
did. 
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Chairman  Williams.  Let  me,  on  behalf  of  my  two  colleagues, 
thank  the  panelists  for  their  counsel  and  advice.  You  have  given  us 
great  testimony. 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  Dr.  Corrigan  and  San  Francisco 
State  for  making  the  initial  invitation,  even  before  George  and  Dan 
asked  me  to  come  out.  Fellows,  as  usual,  the  constituents  are  a 
little  bit  ahead  of  us  on  these  things. 

But  we  appreciate  that  invitation  and  are  particularly  apprecia- 
tive of  all  of  you  being  with  us. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

^Whereupon,  at  11:20  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
"Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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Katherine  P.  Dickinson,  Ph.D.,  Social  Policy  Research  Associates,  response  to 

WRITTEN  QUESTIONS  FROM  SUBCOMMITTEE 

/.  What  changes  in  WARN  are  necessary  for  more  successful  early  intervention?  The 
administration  advocates  eliminating  the  "one-third  of  workforce"  requirement.  Do 
you  agree? 

The  recent  GAO  report  highlights  that  currently  many  layoffs  are  not  covered  by 
WARN  and  that,  even  when  covered,  employer  compliai.ie  is  low.  We  recommend 
improvements  in  both  areas.  M 

We  concur  with  the  recommendation  to  eliminate  the  "one-third  of  workforce  re- 
quirement. Currently,  large  firms  can  layoff  several  hundred  workers  without  any 
advance  warning.  This  creates  inequities  between  workers  in  large  and  small  firms 
that  do  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  ability  of  firms  to  plan  for  layoffs  (that  is, 
large  firms  are  probably  better  able  to  plan  for  layoffs  than  small  firms). 

We  also  recommend  more  active  efforts  to  inform  employers  about  the  require- 
ments of  WARN  and  to  encourage  compliance.  Our  study  found  wide  variation  in 
the  extent  that  States  and  substate  areas  have  (a)  tried  to  make  employers  aware  of 
the  WARN  requirements,  and  (b)  have  worked  with  the  employer  community  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  benefits  to  the  firm  of  providing  advance  warning  and  ini- 
tiating EDWAA  services  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  From  your  experience  in  reviewing  multiple  strategics  for  dislocated  workers,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  administration's  "one-stop  centers"?  Is  this  too  proscriptive  a 
structure  for  all  areas?  (Re:  your  conclusion  on  p.  SO) 

We  are  in  strong  agreement  with  the  intent  of  the  new  "one-stop  centers":  in- 
creasing coordination  of  DOL-funded  services  for  dislocated  workers  and  increasing 
the  public  awareness  of  such  services. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  about  some  of  the  specific  provisions.  First,  we  are 
concerned  that  one-stop  centers  would  substitute  ES-type  services  for  most  basic  re- 
adjustment services  for  dislocated  workers.  As  discussed  in  our  answer  to  the  next 
question,  in  many  cases,  EDWAA  basic  readjustment  services  are  more  intensive, 
more  tailored  to  the  distinct  needs  of  dislocated  workers,  and  more  appropriate  for 
higher  wage  workers  than  services  that  ES  currently  provides  to  all  job  seekers. 
Substitution  of  ES-type  services  for  EDWAA-specific  services,  therefore,  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  responsiveness  of  basic  readjustment  services  available  to 
many  dislocated  workers. 

Second,  many  States  and  substate  areas  have  developed  other  variants  of  the 
"one-stop  center"  that  facilitate  coordination  not  just  among  DOL-funded  programs 
but  with  programs  funded  by  other  agencies  as  well.  We  hope  these  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  accomplishing  the  intent  of  one-stop  centers  can  be  continued. 

Third,  some  of  the  most  responsive  services  we  observed  were  provided  through 
onsite  career  centers  and  other  prelayofT  services.  It  is  not  clear  how  these  plant- 
specific"  services  fit  into  the  administration's  proposal.  We  would  like  to  see  these 
approaches  encouraged  and  facilitated  by  any  revisions  to  legislation  for  dislocated 
worker  services. 

3.  Your  testimony  fails  to  highlight  a  specific  role  for  the  Employment  Service.  Is 
there  a  message  here?  You  do  not  mention  the  ES  until  pages  16  and  17. 

Many  States  and  substate  areas  have  well-developed  coordination  linkages  with 
the  ES  that  have  enhanced  services  to  dislocated  workers.  For  example,  in  many 
areas  the  ES  provides  referrals  to  EDWAA  services,  provides  critical  labor  market 
information  to  help  identify  occupations  in  demand,  and  provides  information  about 
job  openings  in  the  community. 

In  cases  where  the  ES  was  the  direct  provider  of  services,  however,  the  coordina- 
tion was  less  beneficial.  In  part  because  of  the  substantial  decline  in  ES  funding 
over  recent  years,  the  ES  tends  to  offer  short.,  inexpensive  services  with  substantial 
emphasis  on  self-help.  Further,  regular  ES  services  tend  to  be  oriented  to  lower- 
skilled  positions.  In  cases  where  the  ES  provided  their  regular  services  to  EDWAA 
participants,  therefore,  the  resulting  services  were  quite  short  and  were  not  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers,  many  of  whom  may  need  to  seek  reemployment 
in  entirely  new  occupations.  Thus,  "business-as-usual"  ES  services  did  not  stand  out 
as  examples  of  responsive  services. 

As  an  alternative,  some  substate  areas  have  contracted  with  the  ES  for  more  ex- 
panded services  for  dislocated  workers.  For  example,  one  substate  area  contracted 
with  the  ES  to  provide  a  two-week  job  search  workshop  designed  specifically  for  dis- 
located workers.  These  contracted  services  use  the  expertise  of  ES  staff  but  are 
more  intensive  and  more  tailored  to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers. 
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4-  You  outline  a  comprehensive  and  sophisticated  approach  to  serving  dislocated 
workers.  How  do  you  balance  that  with  the  need  to  serve  a  maximum  number  of 
workers? 

Although  we  agree  that  there  is  often  a  tradeoff  between  providing  intensive  serv- 
ices and  serving  large  numbers  of  workers,  in  fact  the  programs  highlighted  in  our 
guide  were  not  more  costly  than  average:  their  average  cost  per  participant  was 
under  $2,225  while. the  national  average  was  over  $2,900  per  participant  in  Program 
Year  1991. 

One  reason  that  these  more  responsive  services  were  not  more  expensive  is  that 
some  aspects,  such  as  arranging  for  a  broad  range  of  retraining  options,  may  involve 
resources  initially  to  establish  provider  relationships  but  do  not  entail  higher  ongo- 
ing costs.  Second"  many  services — such  as  crisis  adjustment  services — can  be  offered 
in  group  workshops  or  through  referrals  to  community  agencies,  resulting  in  low 
per  participant  costs  to  EDWAA.  Third,  some  characteristics  of  responsive  serv- 
ices— such  as  assessing  workers'  existing  skills  and  need  for  retraining — not  only 
help  the  workers  but  also  help  the  program  make  good  choices  about  using  their 
scarce  retraining  dollars 

5.  On  pages  24  and  25,  you  discuss  the  use  of  existing  institutions  and  individual 
participants  selecting  or  shopping  for  courses  versus  designing  special  open-entry, 
open-exit  courses.  Can  you  comment  on  the  dilemma  of  the  public  dollar  supporting 
parallel  systems?  Can  existing  institutions  be  leveraged  to  be  more  flexible? 

By  far  the  most  common  way  of  delivering  retraining  is  through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing systems.  In  some  cases,  however,  substate  areas  have  developed  specially  tai- 
lored vocational  classes  in  response  to  a  specific  layoff.  Even  in  these  cases,  howev- 
er, existing  training  institutions,  such  as  a  community  college,  are  usually  the  pro- 
viders of  these  new  classes. 

As  an  alternative  to  adding  classes  specifically  for  dislocated  workers,  many  sub- 
state  areas  that  we  observed  have  worked  with  their  providers  to  make  existing  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  Examples  of  such 
changes  include  allowing  job  experiences  to  substitute  for  some  academic  prerequi- 
sites, providing  at  least  some  common  courses  on  an  open-entry /open-exit  basis,  and 
adding  new  vocational  classes  in  occupations  in  demand,  which  are  available  to  all 
students,  not  just  dislocated  workers. 

Other  substate  areas  have  not  brought  any  changes.  In  some  cases,  substate  areas 
have  not  attempted  to  influence  offerings  because  they  were  not  aware  of  problems 
in  existing  programs.  Other  substate  areas  have  found  their  providers  unwilling  to 
make  any  changes,  even  in  cases  where  EDWAA  funding  was  substantial. 

It  is  clear  there  is  a  need  for  greater  flexibility  among  some  vocational  ichools 
and  community  colleges  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  older  students  who  may  have 
acquired  skills  through  job  experience  and  who  need  to  return  to  the  labor  force  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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Thomas  P.  Nagle,  Director,  California  Employment  Development  Department, 

RESPONSE  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTIONS  FROM  SUBCOMMITTEE 

/.  How  much  of  the  rapid  response  services  is  provided  by  the  State  versus  local  Serv- 
ice Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)? 

Due  to  the  geographic  size  of  California  and  the  magnitude  of  Worker  Adjustment 
and  Retraining  Notifications  received,  the  State  contracts  with  SDAs  and  the  Em- 
ployment Development  Departments  (EDD)  Job  Service  field  offices  to  perform 
rapid  response  services.  In  California,  most  onsite  rapid  response  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  local  SDAs  in  conjunction  with  local  Job  Service  offices.  The  State  has 
oversight  responsibility  and  uses  a  system  of  case  management  to  assure  the  effec- 
tive delivery  of  rapid  response  services  throughout  California. 

J.  Wh  a  t  perce  n  t  age  of  clients  i  n  re  train  ing  in  Ca  I  ifo  rma  receive  income  support? 

Information  on  the  number  of  clients  receiving  income  support  is  not  readily 
available  through  our  management  information  system.  A  fraction  of  Title  III  funds 
have  been  spent  fur  needs  related  payments  in  California  since  the  inception  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  For  example,  in  Program  Year  1992-1993 
California  spent  $120,000.  or  .2  percent  of  its  total  Title  III  funds  available  on  needs 
related  payments.  During  Program  Year  1991-1992,  of  the  1,5  million  unemployed 
insurance  claimants  in  California.  l(>,f>M8  were  participating  in  the  California  Train- 
ing Benefits  (CTB)  program  and  2,LS9  were  receiving  assistance  from  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act  (TAA).  There  are  no  figures  available  to  identify  the  number  of  claim- 
ants who  were  dislocated  workers  that  were  participating  in  either  the  CTB  or  TAA 
programs. 

J.  On  page  6\  you  recommend  simplifying  applications  for  discretionary  dollars.  How 
would  you  do  that? Should  Department  of  l^abor  regional  offices  be  involved? 

We  recommend  a  two-step  grant  process  with  the  first  step  occurring  soon  after 
notification  of  the  closure  or  significant  layoff.  This  would  be  an  abbreviated  appli- 
cation limited  to  demonstrating  the  need  for  funds.  Upon  concurrence  from  the 
grantor.  Department  of  Labor  (DOL),  that  a  need  exists,  a  portion  of  the  total  grant 
amount  would  be  awarded  to  provide  early  intervention  services  and  cover  the  costs 
of  developing  a  more  complete  plan  for  service. 

The  DOL  regional  offices  would  be  involved  in  the  process.  To  assure  quick  access 
of  funds,  the  DOL  regional  office  review  of  the  application  would  be  concurrent  with 
review  by  DOL's  national  office.  Once  there  is  concurrence  that  funds  are  needed, 
the  DOL  regional  office  would  work  with  the  State  or  grant  applicant  to  jointly  de- 
velop a  complete  service  plan  and  budget.  With  such  a  collaborative  effort,  there 
should  be  little  need  for  changes  or  modifications  of  the  grant.  Should  changes  be 
necessary.  DOL  regional  offices  would  be  involved  in  the  development  and  approval 
of  grant  modifications. 

^,  Would  the  other  members  of  the  panel  favor  Mr.  Nagle 's  recommendations  regard- 
ing permitting  skill  enhancement  as  opposed  to  only  retraining  and  allowing  skill 
upgrading  for  small  employers?  (Page  7 J 

In  general  discussions  with  California's  SDA  administrators  and  our  SDA  adviso- 
ry group,  there  is  widespread  agreement  on  this  point.  We  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  poll  the  other  members  of  your  panel  for  their  views  on  skill  enhancement 
training. 

Currently,  the  only  option  available  to  training  providers  is  to  retrain  dislocated 
workers  in  a  new  occupational  area.  There  is  widespread  agreement  that  skill  en- 
hancement training  in  programs  such  as  Defense  Conversion  and  JTPA  should  be 
allowed.  This  is  particularly  true  when  an  individual  has  the  potential  to  gain  reem- 
ployment in  their  current  occupation  through  skill  enhancement  training.  If  labor 
market  conditions  indicate  that  prospects  for  gaining  reemployment  are  poor,  then 
skill  enhancement  training  would  not  be  appropriate. 

Employers  would  benefit  if  skill  upgrade  training  were  an  available  activity  on  a 
broader  basis.  Conceivably,  employers  would  be  able  to  prevent  iayoffs  and  accom- 
modate conversion  if  they  could  upgrade  the  skills  of  their  current  workers  to  meet 
new  or  different  occupational  requirements.  Skill  upgrade  training  is  an  allowable 
activity  under  the  Defense  Diversification  Program  (DDP),  which  targets  large 
worker  dislocations.  In  general,  small  employers  do  not  lay  off  enough  employees  to 
qualify  for  a  DDP  grant.  Therefore,  they  arc  not  able  to  get  assistance  to  retrain 
their  employees. 
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5.  If  we  permit  flexibility  in  cost  categories  rather  than  a  minimum  of  50  percent  for 
retraining,  how  do  we  prevent  this  from  becoming  an  income  transfer  program? 
(Pages  8  and  9.) 

If  flexibility  in  cost  categories  were  permitted,  this  would  be  part  of  the  grant  ap- 
plication. Grant  applicants  would  have  to  show  a  need  for  the  funds  to  be  used  in 
categories  other  than  retraining  and,  if  allowed,  the  proposed  outcome.  In  addition, 
regular  fiscal  and  program  monitoring  would  be  in  place  to  assure  workers  were  sat- 
isfactorily participating  in  programs  designed  to  assure  their  reemployment.  Pro- 
gram outcomes  would  continue  to  be  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
as  a  guide  to  funding  future  grants. 

Permitting  flexibility  in  cost  categories  would  empower  program  operators  to  use 
funds  in  ways  that  would  best  meet  workers'  needs.  If  a  significant  number  of  af- 
fected workers  are  job  ready  and  they  only  need  skills  assessment  or  job  search  as- 
sistance, it  would  be  more  efficient  to  spend  a  higher  percent  of  funds  for  basic  read- 
justment rather  that  retraining.  If  long-term  training  is  needed  to  make  workers 
employable,  the  option  of  allowing  income  support  beyond  that  supplied  in  a  pro- 
gram such  as  unemployment  insurance  should  be  allowed  without  regard  to  cost 
categories.  Allowing  program  operators  the  flexibility  to  allocate  funds  among  cost 
categories  would  not  result  in  participants  receiving  a  greater  percentage  of  funds 
in  income  support.  The  amount  of  money  received  by  an  individual,  through  needs 
related  payments,  is  not  as  great  an  incentive  as  the  wage  replacement  that  is  cre- 
ated by  becoming  reemployed. 

6.  You  mention  the  administrations  proposal  imposing  a  structure  of  "worker  adjust- 
ment  centers"  for  every  area  of  every  State.  What  roles  should  be  given  to  States  and 
localities  in  designing  this  new  system?  (Pages  10  and  ID 

Delivery  of  comprehensive  worker  adjustment  services  through  Worker  Adjust- 
ment Centers  (WACCs)  would  be  mandated  if  the  Clinton  administration's  proposal 
is  enacted.  There  are  parts  of  the  proposal  which  should  be  improved  upon  to  assure 
that  an  effective  system  of  service  delivery  is  developed  and  implemented.  Several 
specific  issues  regarding  the  roles  of  States  and  localities  must  be  addressed  before 
this  proposal  is  finalized.  These  issues  includeiThe  proposal  calls  for  designation  of 
the  WACCs  via  a  competitive  bid  process.  We  believe  States  should  retain  the  abili- 
ty to  designate  substate  areas  and  locations  for  WACCs.  In  places  where  cooperative 
relationships  with  existing  local  entities  have  been  developed,  States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  flexibility  to  build  upon  those  relationships  in  a  collaborative 
approach  to  service  delivery  through  the  WACCs.  Plans  should  be  developed  and 
prepared  'jointly  by  the  State  and  local  area  entities  for  the  substate  area.  States 
should  have  a  role  in  designing  State  program  policy  and  delivery,  and  be  involved 
in  developing  a  State  plan  which  outlines  State  priorities. 

States  should  retain  the  role  of  developing  a  methodology  for  fund  allocation  to 
substate  areas  and  WACCs.  In  the  administration  proposal,  substate  areas  would  be 
allowed  to  distribute  funds  to  WACCs  based  on  local  formulas  which  could  create 
inconsistencies  and  inequities  with  regard  to  services.  Also,  States  should  be  given 
the  authority  to  recapture  unused  substate  funds  as  opposed  to  having  substate 
areas  do  so.  This  would  allow  the  State  to  redistribute  unused  funds  to  other  sub- 
state  areas  which  have  experienced  unexpected  economic  downturns.  In  this 
manner  States  would  be  able  to  direct  funds  to  the  most  needy  substate  areas. 

A  vital  role  in  designing  the  delivery  system  includes  the  establishment  of  per- 
formance criteria  and  program  outcomes.  States  should  have  oversight  responsibil- 
ity for  the  WACCs  and  be  responsible  for  developing  performance  criteria  and  meas- 
uring programs  and  outcomes  of  the  WACCs.  Localities  would  be  responsible  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  centers  and  providing  input  on  service  delivery  and 
performance  measures. 

7.  How  would  you  link  dislocated  workers  with  Federal  job  creation?  Incentives?  Set- 
asides?  Or?  (Page  11.) 

One  way  of  linking  dislocated  workers  with  Federal  job  creation  would  be  to  in- 
clude a  provision  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  funds  to  train  dislocated  workers  to  per- 
form tasks  specific  to  proposed  Federal  projects  such  as  toxic  clean-up.  Workers 
would  then  be  used  in  projects  under  Federal  supervision.  Also,  to  boost  the  econo- 
my within  enterprise  zones,  a  certain  level  of  Federal  projects  would  be  awarded  to 
employers  within  the  zone  where  presumably  dislocated  workers  are  in  abundance. 

Linkage  to  jobs  would  occur  if  provisions  were  introduced  to  allow  local  entities  to 
propose  economic  development  projects  that  target  dislocated  workers.  These  provi- 
sions would  give  local  entities  the  flexibility  to  develop  jobs  and  train  workers  for 
those  jobs. 
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Another  example  would  be  to  allow  potential  Federal  contractors  preference  if 
they  include  a  provision  for  hiring  dislocated  workers  in  their  contract  bid.  Conceiv- 
ably, this  concept  would  be  used  in  Technology  Reinvestment  Projects,  Federal  con- 
struction and  transportation  projects  and  other  Federal  projects  which  have  job  cre- 
ation potential. 

8.  Can  you  provide  this  subcommittee  with  information  regarding  the  success/ benefit 
of  your  training  tax?  (Pages  15  and  IS  J 

Enclosed  are  materials  that  illustrate  the  types  of  programs  and  their  outcomes 
operated  through  California's  Employment  Training  Panel.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Mr.  Gerald  Geismar,  Executive  Director  of  the  Employment 
Training  Panel.  Mr.  Geismar  can  be  reached  at  (91(5)  654-9072. 

Is  there  a  statewide  computerized  job  bank  in  California?  Is  there  a  support  system 
for  intrastate  job  relocation? 

California  has  a  statewide  network  of  200  Job  Service  offices  throughout  the  State 
linked  by  an  automated  system  called  Job  Match.  This  automated  system  electroni- 
cally matches  qualified  job  seekers  with  job  openings  placed  by  employers.  This 
statewide  network  provides  employers  with  quick  access  to  a  large  pool  of  job  ready 
applicants. 

Through  the  Job  Match  system  job  seekers  can  apply  for  jobs  throughout  Califor- 
nia but  they  are  not  provided  financial  assistance  to  help  them  relocate.  Relocation 
expenses  are  paid  for  qualified  unemployed  insurance  claimants  participating  in  the 
TAA  program.  Displaced  defense  workers  qualifying  under  Title  III  of  the  JTPA 
who  are  participating  in  the  Defense  Conversion  Act  or  DDP  may  be  provided  relo- 
cation assistance. 

JO.  When  does  California  run  out  of  State  discretionary  moneys  each  year? 

The  last  two  years,  California  has  obligated  all  Title  III  Governor's  discretionary 
funds  by  September  1.  On  July  1  of  this  year,  California  had  $16  million  in  requests 
and  approximately  $4  million  in  discretionary  funds  available. 

During  the  year,  funds  may  become  available  because  projects  close  or  funds  are 
disencumbered.  At  mid-year  a  review  is  conducted  to  check  project  implementation 
and  progress.  As  a  result,  funds  may  be  shifted  to  maximize  use  of  resources  on  a 
timely  basis. 

I  hope  you  find  the  responses  to  these  questions  helpful.  Should  you  need  further 
clarification  or  have  other  questions  please  contact  me  at  (916)  654-8210.  Again,  I 
appreciate  the  opportuinity  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee. 
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pRIVATE  INDUSTRY  (^OUNCIL 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  INC. 
MEMORANDUM 

TO:  JONWEim-RAUB  DATE:   OCTOBER  6,  1993 

FROM:  EUNICE  ELTON 

SUBJECT:     YOUR  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  PROPOSED  TITLE  111. 

I'm  sorry  about  the  delay  in  responding;  I've  been  out  of  the  office  six  days  and  totally  snowed  under  when 
there. 

1 .  You  asked  how  we  have  responded  to  small-employer  layoffs. 

Many  employers  (not  all)  do  send  WARN  notices;  the  business  sections  of  the  major  papers  carry  lay- 
off inf  ormation;our  friends  in  organized  labor  give  us  information  and  refer  people  to  us;  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Mayor's  Office  refer  questions  and  people  to  us.  And  stories  in  the  press  (as  the 
one  attached)  reach  a  lot  of  individuals. 

We  contact  the  employer,  if  that  is  our  source,  fill  them  in.  offer  to  meet  with  the  potential  "victims"  and 
do  meet,  generally.  Those  meetings  also  include  the  employment  security  people,  who  discuss  job 
search  and  referrals,  and  unemployment  compensation.  At  this  stage  the  workers  tend  to  be  more 
interested  in  paying  the  mortgage  than  in  occupational  skills.  We  give  them  our  location  and  phone 
number,  and  a  basic  written  description  of  services  available. 

Some  eventually  come  in,  and  we  take  it  from  there. 

2.  You  refer  to  my  suggestion  of  a  placement  priority  for  persons  being  laid  off. 

On  page  2  I  used  the  term  "priority",  and  that  really  was  a  poor  choice  of  terms. 

The  Enterprise  zones  are  areas  in  which  an  employer  locates  or  expands,  and  gets  various  benefits, 
such  as  exemption  from  sales  tax  on  purchase  of  new  machinery,  or  tow  income  loans. 

One  of  the  major  benefits,  (federal,  State,  and  local),  is  a  tax  credit  (against  payroll  taxes)  for  hiring  an 
individual  who  (1)  is  eligible  for  the  federal  jobs  tax  credit,  or  (2)  is  or  has  been  a  JTPA  participant,  or  (3) 
is  a  welfare  recipient.  Eligibility  Is  certified  by  (1)  the  Job  Service,  (2)  those  of  us  in  the  JTPA  "system", 
or  (3)  the  welfare  department.  It  is  very  simple. 

What  I  should  have  urged  is:  any  legislation  for  Empowerment  Zones  should  provide  benefits  based 
on  the  hiring  of  JTPA  participants  or  public  assistance  recipients.  I'd  also  like  to  see  that  extended  to 
the  hiring  of  refugees  or  veterans  trained  with  federal  funds. 

3.  The  cost  category  problem  is  really  eating  up  our  "increased"  administrative  cost  allocation. 

I've  put  together,  for  our  Council,  a  summary  of  a  simple  case  of  buying  a  typewriter,  which  results  in 
the  accountant,  after  fact  finding,  having  to  record  those  purchase  costs  in  five  places  in  his  books, 
(copy  attached  Attachment  A). 

Here  is  an  example  based  on  the  work  of  a  small  CBO  manager  of  how  time  must  be  allocated.  At  this 
time,  with  all  our  costs  being  charged  to  Program  Year  '93,  his  salary  will  be  divided,  each  day,  on  a 
cost  allocation  sheet,  as  follows: 
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 hours  minutes  spent  on  non-JTPA  activities 

 hours  minutes  spent  on  administration  ol  his  IIA  basic  contract. 

—  hours  minutes  spent  on  administration  of  his  IIC  contract. 

—  hours  minutes  spent  on  training  costs,  the  IIA  contract 

—  hours  minutes  spent  on  training  costs,  the  IIC  contract. 

—  hours  minutes  spent  on  training-related  costs,  the  IIA  contract 

 hours  minutes  spent  on  training -related  costs,  the  IIC  contract 

—  hours  to  other  cost  categories,  such  as  time  to  go  to  \be  dentist. 

The  law  is  specific  in  saying  you  can't  just  make  an  allocation  based  on  the  proportion  of  dollars  in  the 
contract;  no.  Time  must  be  charged  specifically  to  the  function  that  will  benefit  from  his  activities  that 
day. 

If  this  CBO  manager  takes  on  also  a  commitment  to  serve  "IIA  Older  Workers",  he  has  three  more 
places  to  enter  his  time. 

Soon  we  will  know  how  much  unexpended  Program  Year  '92  money  we  can  carry  forward.  We  can 
parcel  that  out  as  IIA  and  IIC  money  for  this  CBO,  but  it  can't  be  added  into  his  PY'93  money.  No,  we 
get  two  more  contracts  (IIA  and  IIC)  and  he  has  a  choice  of  at  least  6  more  places  to  allocate  his  time 
because  expenditures  must  be  recorded  by  year  of  appropriation. 

Our  basic  time  reporting  sheets  is  attached  as  Attachment  B.  It  includes  some  grants  other  than  JTPA 
(Refugee  and  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  primarily.)  But  complex  as  it  is,  there  is  no  place  on 
here  to  record  PV92  charges;  next  comes  the  15"  lime  sheet. 

Yes,  I  do  recommend  getting  rid  of  the  cost  categories.  We  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
completing  these  records,  correcting  mistakes,  adding  and  allocating  costs. 

We  could  live  with  a  two-part  allocation: 

—  %  for  central  administration 

—  the  balance  for  program,  whether  spent  by  Central  Administration  or  by  program  operators, 
regardless  of  function. 

And  we'd  love  to  get  rid  of  "accounting  (forever)  for  expenditures  by  year  of  appropriation^  that 
doubles,  and  could  triple,  our  accounting  delail. 

4.  My  number  2  point  on  page  3  really  refers  to  Ihe  fact  that  some  people  who  are  laid  off  fall  through  the 
cracks  in  the  present  Title  III  eligibility  criteria.  If  the  administration's  bill  replaces  the  present  language  I 
won't  anticipate  problems;  if  it  just  adds  more  limitations  we'll  continue  with  the  present  problems. 

The  present  difficulties  lie  in  the  several  variables  -  unlikely  to  return  to  this  occupation  -  laid  off  etc. 
etc. 

The  two-yuar  tenure  screen  wilt  surety  offer  us  trouble-someone  will  have  103  weeks,  of  course.  But 
I'm  not  fighting  that  one  until  I  see  it  In  final  form  —  if  it  is  Included. 

5.  On  page  3  I  suggest  a  diminished  role  for  Ihe  State;  that  reflects  a  lot  of  present  dissatisfaction.  I've 
discussed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  delays  that  result  from  having  quality  review  twice  -  once  at 
the  slate  level,  and  again  in  Washington. 

There  are  delays  which  are  the  result  of  State  administrative  problems,  but  there  aro  also  these: 
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—  the  so-called  "8%  coordination"  money  is  managed  by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Employment  Development  Department.  They  use  separate  forms,  separate 
boilerplate,  and  have  yet  to  got  their  planning  instructions  to  us  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Program 
Year.  Because  they  are  written  into  the  legislation,  nobody  has  the  power  to  force  them  into  line. 

—  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  sees  its  role  as  overseers  of  JTPA.  They  do  not 
promote  coordination  with  the  other  22  employment  and  training  programs  in  California;  nor  do 
they  see  d  "big  picture"  role  in  economic  development,  or  assimilation  of  immigrants  and 
refugees. 

My  list  of  complaints  is  very  long;  it  was  easier  dealing  with  DOL  in  the  CETA  days. 

6.  You  asked  how  I  would  like  to  see  California's  allocation  of  discretionary  money  increased. 

I  can't  support  a  "fomiula"  allocation  by  DOL  since  San  Francisco  has  been  deprived  for  years  by  the 
use  of  an  unfair  and  discriminatory  DOL-sponsored  unemployment  rate  computation.  We've 
screamed  and  yelled;  we've  pointed  out  that  DOL  supports  two  separate  unemployment  rate 
computation  systems;  and  the  one  used  for  San  Francisco  is  the  low  one.  No  action.  So  my  trust  level 
is  low. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  state  should  be  able  to  present  a  case  for  California,  one  time,  since 
everyone  recognizes  our  special  current  economic  difficulties,  and  get  some  $s  (in  the  millions) 
awarded  for  Sacramento  to  parcel  out  in  its  wisdom  to  local  operators.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
everyone  of  the  SDAs  with  a  crisis  to  write  the  same  full-scale  justifications  and  respond  (0  the 
"conditions"  attached  from  Washington.  Let  Sacramento  fight  the  argument  once,  instead  of  30 
SDAs. 

7.  Rapid  response  funds  (page  4)  could  be  allocated  by  formula.  Or  they  could  stay  in  £,acramento, 
subject  to  requests  from  the  SSGs.  We're  having  to  operate  now  under  the  fiction  that  the  State  does 
rapid  response.  It  should  not  have  to  be  a  fiction,  with  reality  prohibited  in  the  legislation. 

8 .  It  is  true  that  we  are  thoroughly  ted  up  with  mteromanagement  of  JTPA  from  DOL,  the  law  itself ,  or  from 
the  State.  I'd  like  to  see  the  taw  specify  policy  -  "there  shall  be  maximum  effort  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
informed  services  and  information  provided  to  the  unemployed  by  the  SDA  administrative  entity". 
Then  ask  the  PIC  to  flesh  cut  the  policy,  and  arrange  for  administration. 

Please,  what  should  not  be  In  me  law  is  operating  detail. 

9  Finally,  in  response  to  your  questions,  we  see  present  duplications  -  the  veterans'  administration,  for 
example.  Discretionary  grants  are  made  routinely  by  the  State  and  DOL,  duplicating  services  already 
available  through  the  SDA  or  Job  Service,  without  requiring  even  coordination. 

Now  I  see  the  Department  of  Education  about  to  put  out  an  RFP  to  solicit  proposals  for  Youth 
Employmont  Centers  and  their  advance  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  doesn't  even  mention  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  SDAs.  Many  of  the  worst  duplications  are  at  the  State  level.  But  there  are 
employment  components  funded  by  HUD,  for  example. 

If  the  SJTCC  were  doing  its  job,  many  of  these  components  could  at  least  be  speaking  to  each  other. 
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Jon,  Since  you  opened  the  door,  I'd  like  to  shove  in  two  more  complaints. 

1 .  Title  IK  and  DCA  funds  can  serve  the  same  people.  As  we've  noted,  getting  DCA  money  is  slow  The 
logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  start  funding  the  training  with  whatever  funds  we  can  -  local  funds  Title 
III,  or  whatever. 

But  if  we  do  we  are  not  allowed  to  transfer  those  costs  (and  accomplishments)  to  DCA  when  the 
DCA  grant  finally  comes  in.  We  can  miss  the  start  of  a  training  class  or  a  semester;  or  we  can  use  up 
our  EDWAA  monies  trying  to  be  fair  to  people. 

2.  As  my  final  attachment,  #C,  there  is  a  summary  of  what  the  present  Title  IIC  law  and  Interim  Final  Rules 
have  done  to  on-the-job  training  for  youths. 

OJT  is  our  most  effective  training  -  best  placement  rate,  best  retention  rate;  best  consumer 
satisfaction.  We've  kept  it  clean  and  honorable. 

But  it's  practically  "out*  for  a  21 -year-old,  though  OK  and  only  loosely  constrained  for  a  22-year  old. 
Jon,  please  fix. 


cc:  Ray  Holland 
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Job  retraining  — 
sometimes  it  works 


MARY  PEABODY  loved 
\  herbenkjob,but,Kke 
<M   gB^    I    many  rnodern  jobe^tt 

B^Jff     day  her  job  juet  walked 
V    BS/      out  the  door.  Ten  year* 
^^^L     handling  newaccounte, 
^*eJg}^gft^g3B^BB  erdeivkknly  the  granite 

parachute.  1 
^Tiebank'eoifrpartingTneaeaptomewas 

'goodby^^MOdP^bo^y.^lvIuxiJiiiviUdtoa  ■ 

reeurj*  writing  couree  —  in  Stockton." 
PeeboctylrmuiSanFraneieco.  . 
ThuePeebooV  joined  the  33^  Bay  Area  red-  \ 

cWrte^eocordii^tothttUUEn^^oyixmrt^ 

velopBMntDHMztm»trkMi  their  jobemthelaet 

year. 

It  wee  time  for  al990e  watchword— Job  re- 
training, j 

MIweareeltyicaied,Bthe34-year^dPeebody  I 
recalled  HADIhee^  in  the  wee  ebout  lay-  : 
ottiendnojobe."  | 

Peebody  tumedto  the  BnployiMntDmlop- 
mectDepejtment,butKtheywerenoheJp1"ehe 

oakL 

SUri<nediygof  aword-pccLeeelngooureeata 
vocatice^  echoed  Oi^day.etaiinf  at  her  key- 
board,  Peebody  ttw  a  eticker  that  hadn*  been 
there  before:  "NEED  JOB  RETRAINING? 
CALL  PIC" 

PICkSe^Franciaco'ePrivtitlna^Coun- 

dltaiK}K¥votti«^^aP^c>Miobn" 
training  money.  Last  year,  the  council  ueedeboutl 
milKoo«ecWck?^toretreinejKipkce»008eii 
Frentikcanewho'dloet  their  joba. 

"Job  retrafaung."Weheeritak*T*ore  hun- 
dred of  thf  hy  mflttmfy  beea  rlnetnee  . 

—  >bretreJniz^ktheprc«nkedpenecea.But 
can  eomany  really  be  retrained?  Are  there  realiy 
thet  many  decant  new  jobs? 

"Itaaloteeeierfbrfoverrm^ornciekto 
pcotmee  (Jobs)  than  lor  ccenmunitiesto  detiver," 
eaki  councfl  PraafafantBunka  Eta.  "AH  we  can 
□ok  work  with  people  one  by  one.  Tlnw  are  jobe, 
oneher%cnetheie.Tnereaaecrfainingdemend 
forwore^wHhbeck^rouiKkiiichecnktryaad 
phyeks,  Those  jobe  are  going  begging." 


&anifranrisco  feminer 


I  asked  Elton  how  imich  there  jobe  pay. 
"About  $8  an  hour"  ehe  replied  "But  don't  for- 
goT  Yrwmgronete  grereiatts  em  t  ^imsi*™?"  * 

PICe  current  fbcuek  on  workere  laid  off  by  Sen 
Frtnckco  department  etowa,  bank*  and  the  Preei- 
dio,  where  3J500  civilian  joba  wfll  have  been  tannl- 
natedby  September  19M.  ! 

Among  thoee  the  council  has  helped  recently  is  ' 
PeebodV,  who  counts  herself  lucky  to  have  seen 
the  PIC  eticker  on  her  computer  keyboard.  i 
She  contacted  PIC  and  at  government  expenee  I 
wasenrcOledmat^lOO'Wicalbuaineeeand 
i*to**r}  spedattst?  course       NatWiil  Bdnre. 
tion  Center  on  Market  Street.  After  grackietingthe 
eeven-month  program,  Peabody  wee  placed  at 
IX^F»  HMO  office,  whare  she  now  earna  12,160  a 
inonthptooeejeingfaeuia^ 
a  month  over  her  bank  job.  • 
'  mwae  frightening  at  m^beceuee  I  expected 
nothhig  to  heppen,"  Peebody  said.  "&Jt  it  worked 
out  for  the  beet" 

Bipette  interviewed  for  thkcoknnn  agree  tn^ 
the  jobeoftha  near  fArture  are,  amccgothere,di^ 
penenxoptWe^,<Wital  and  medical  seektent,lab 
technician  and  computer  repair  person.  Auto  me- 
chanica,iryetBihi*ualworkewaren 

-Ihebig  trend,  wm^k  not  pronn»mg,ia  that 
employers  are  lepseemgpscmsnsnt  worksrewfch 
teniporarke,"eeid  Doug  Perron  of  the  eta^^ 
pioyment  Pi  i  slopment  Department.  "We  saw  an 
mcreaeeof2400tamt»raryo^workeremthe 
Bey  AreabatweenJuly  Wand  July**.* 

Ruth  Reed,  who  taachea  the  nwWcalhieinsss 

cation  (^r^,brklee  at  the  tuggaatk»thet  paper 
puthicgk  the  medn  job  c«f  the  future, 

"Soeietytoorganie^aaouttdrtt^ 
iheeeid*^venifTouwtnttomakebghtofitby 
caKngitpaner  puehmg,tfsstffl  seeential  ■ 

Former  Preekho  employee  DotmaO*^ 
ofOekknoVkaPIC^fmanceditakartmReerfe 
ckaa.  After  10  yaare  aa  anaccotifrtrngtechnVkn, 
Chenpffl  wea  Udoff  by  the  Army  »  January. 

"I  always  wanted  to  go  into  the  medical  field, 
butlcnuld  never  afJordVatkiChappO,  who  iea 
n>cnthfromgfeAMtionaTyiheaahmryitartadin- 
tervlewingft^jobe-^hur^ontomyPreaWk)^ 
even  though  I  knew  rd  be  laid  off  bacauaelliked 
workmgftxthaenvanm^Butlthinkga^ 
kid  off  wea  a  blnslng  in  cMeguke.  Before,  I  wea  too 
•cared  to  make  a  change.  Now  that  INre  bean 
forced  to  learn  something  new,  Tm  heppy" 
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ATTACHMENT  A 

The  Jimmy  Crickets  company  trains  clerical  workers  using  JTPA  funds  primarily,  but  also  has  a  contract  with 
OCD.  They  buy  a  typewnter  for  $300. 

1 .   Part  is  allocated  to  the  CCD  contract,  based  on  1/6  usage  for  OCD.  $50. 
2    The  remaining  $250  in  charges  are  JTPA  costs. 

a.  What  is  year  of  appropriation  of  the  money  being  spent?  PY  '93,  all  of  it. 

b.  Which  JTPA  contract  draws  these  costs?  About  10%  of  persons  served  are  youths,  but  since 
they  have  to  learn  typing  from  scratch,  and  adults  frequently  have  typing  skills,  we'll  assume  20% 
($50)  is  to  be  charged  to  IIC  contract,  and  $200  to  HA,  the  basic  program. 

c.  The  typewnter  will  be  used  for  training  (both  youths  and  adults),  but  also  for  administration  of  the 
program,  when  things  must  be  typed.  Taking  the  $200  for  serving  adults,  the  director's  best 
guess  is  that  half  of  its  use  is  for  training  ($100  cost  category  charge  to  training,  IIA  basic  contract), 
another  $1 00  to  administration,  in  IIA  basic  contract. 

d.  The  $50  chargeable  to  the  IIC  (youth)  contract  would  then  be  $25  to  administration  and  $25  to 
training. 

In  sum,  in  this  simple  case  this  one  typewriter  is  charged  against  3  contracts  (OCD,  IIA  and  IIC  JTPA), 
and  in  the  JTPA  contracts  each  has  charges  to  2  cost  categories.  There  are  5  bookkeeping  entries 
and  several  sets  of  -informed  guesses"  about  how  the  equipment  will  be  used. 

3.   If,  in  our  initial  planning,  we  ask  them  to  take  on  a  Title  IIA  Older  Worker  component,  then  there  is 
another  set  of  allocations  to  administration  and  training. 

4    In  November  there  could  be  an  allocation  of  PY  '92  monies.  This  won't  affect  the  costs  already 
recorded  for  purchase  of  the  typewriter. 

But  if  we're  renting  (space,  equipment,  or  anything  with  recurring  charges),  then  the  assumption  of 
any  additional  grant  or  contract  changes  all  the  monthly  entnes.  particularly  those  related  to  the  actual 
functioning  of  Jimmy  Cricket  —  such  as  staff  costs. 

By  now  personnel  in  this  example  can  be  charged  to: 


HA  Basic  Administration 
IIA  Basic  Training 
HA  Older  Worker  Admininstration 
IIA  Older  Worker  Training 
IIC  Youth  Administration 
IIC  Youth  Training 


IIA  Basic  Administration 
IIA  Basic  Training 
PY  '93       IIA  Older  Worker  Admininstration 
IIA  Older  Worker  Training 
IIC  Youth  Administration 
IIC  Youth  Training 


PY  '92 


We're  up  to  12  entries,  not  including  any  services  to  Dislocated  Workers  under  Title  III. 

And  the  rule  is  that  you  can't  just  set  a  pattern.  Time  is  to  be  charged  by  staff  specifically  to  the  grant, 
year,  and  activity  that  "benefits"  from  it. 
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DEFINITIONS 

JTFA  ACP  (Administrative  Cost  Pool).  Activities  related  to  the  overall  management  and  administration 
of  ALL  JTPA  programs,  including  program  coordination,  planning,  contracting,  monitoring,  managing 
information,  personnel,  accounting,  payroll,  purchasing,  etc. 

JTPA  Title  II-A  78%,  8%.  6%,  3%  Intake/Training.  The  "Old  Rule.  Old  Money"  activities  associated 
with  the  participants  carried  into  PY'93  in  the  "old"  78%.  8%.  6<*.  and  3%  grants. 

8%  SECG  Assessment  Center  (SFAC).  Reception,  intake,  eligibility  determination,  pre-asscssmcnt 
coordination,  counseling  activities,  etc..  performed  in  support  of  the  CCSF  Assessment  Center 

JTPA  Tide  II  77%,  5%.  82%,  8%  Training  Related.  The  "New  Rule.  New  Money"  activities  associated 
with  the  participants  enrolled  after  7/1/93.  These  activities  include  outreach  to  participants  and  employers, 
intake  and  eligibility  determination,  supportive  services  coordination,  joh  search,  job  development,  job  placement 
services,  follow-up.  etc.  Time  spent  supervising  these  activities  should  be  charged  here  too. 

JTPA  Titie  III  General  Rapid  Response  (RR).  Orientations,  seminars,  etc..  associated  with  any  group 
of  displaced  workers. 

Title  III  EDWAA  Basic  Readjustment  (BR).  Service  to  any  individual  such  as  outreach,  intake, 
readjustment  planning  and  assistance,  vocational  counseling,  testing,  orientation,  assessment,  occupational  skills 
determination,  job  placement  assistance,  job  search,  job  clubs,  job  development,  prc-layoff  assistance,  programs  in 
cooperation  with  employers  or  labor  organizations  to  pro\idc  early  interv  ention  in  the  event  of  closures  of  plants  or 
facilities.    '92  refers  to  participants  enrolled  prior  to  7/1/93;    '93  refers  to  those  enrolled  after 
7/1/93. 

DC  A  Presidio  Basic  Readjustment  (BR).  Same  as  above  except  limited  to  services  to  Presidio  of  San 
Prancisco  civilians  only. 

MOCYF  Children's  Fund  —  PIC  Administration.  Administrative  activities  associated  with  any  of  the 
MOCYF  contracts  (Mini-STEP.  Arts,  etc  ). 

PROP.  "J"  MINI-STEP  —  SYS  Mentor/Tutors.  PIC  payrollcd  employees  assigned  to  the  SFUSD  to 
assist  13  year  olds  enrolled  in  the  STEP  program. 

STEP  JTPA  (II-A  "6%")—  SYS  Mentor/Tutors.   PIC  payrollcd  employees  assigned  to  the  SFUSD  to 
assist  14-15  year  olds  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP)  program. 

STEP  JTPA  (II-A/C  "8%")—  SYS  Mentor/Tutors.  PIC  payrollcd  employees  assigned  to  the  SFUSD  to 
assist  14- 15  year  olds  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP)  program. 

Labor  Market  Info.  ("State-Local  Cooperative  III").  All  activities  associated  with  the  third  LMi 
contract. 

Refugee  TA-Targcted  Assistance.  All  activities  associated  with  the  Refugee  Targeted  Assistance  Programs. 
Refugee  RESS.  All  activities  associated  with  the  Refugee  Employment  Social  Services  grant. 
Refugee  MAA  All  activities  associated  with  the  Mutual  Assistance  Association  Incentive  refugee  grant. 
Other:  Other  write-in  projects  to  be  completed  only  at  the  direction  of  your  supervisor. 

Admin.  Unit  PC  Hours.  To  be  completed  only  by  the  staff  of  the  PIC  Administration  Unit.  10/1/93 
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ATTACHMENT  C 
MEMORANDUM 

TO:  GEORGIA  LEE,  SJTCC  DATE:   SEPTEMBER  27,  1993 

FROM:  EUNICE  ELTON,  PRESIDENT 

SUBJECT:     YOUTH  OJT. 

At  the  SJTCC  'outh  Committee  hearing  t  commented  that  the  law  and  regulations  are  almost  prohibitive, 
with  respect  to  OJT  for  youths.  This  memo  is  intended  to  explain  my  concerns. 

1 .  Problem:  A  youth  OJT  commitment  must  pay  a  wage  at  least  as  high  as  the  average  wage  paid  under 
Title  HA  in  the  previous  year;  and  have  career  advancement  potential. 

Comment:  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  ludicrous  to  expect  every  youth  to  start  at  a  wage  as  high  as  the 
wage  paid,  on  the  average. 

Let  me  present  the  San  Francisco  case.  The  current  year  goes  like  this: 

The  average  wage  in  PY92  (the  only  complete  prior  year)  was  $6.84  an  hour  in  Title  HA.  IIA  in 
PY'92  included  both  adults  and  youths. 

But  $6.84  an  hour  is  above  the  usual  starting  wage  for  a  youth.  Our  contractors  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  developing  contracts  at  that  rate  of  pay. 

Next  year,  with  the  average  IIA  wage  including  only  wages  paid  to  adults,  the  cut-off  will  be  well  above 
$7.00  an  hour.  Unless  inflation  goes  into  very  high  gear,  that  wage  will  be  totally  out  of  sight  for 
youths. 

2    Problem-  The  legislation  specifies  that  the  training  to  be  given  in  OJT  for  a  youth  must  include,  not 
just  vocational  or  other  skills  required  on  the  job,  but  also  remedial  education  and  world  of  work. 

Comment-  Almost  all  of  our  OJT  contracts  are  with  small  employers  (smaller  than  50  employees)  or 
even  smaller  ones,  (fewer  than  10  employees).  Employers  of  this  size  do  not  have  training  or 
personnel  staff  equipped  to  do  remedial  education  and  life  skills  education. 

But  they  are  where  the  hiring  is  and  where  job  potential  lies. 

3.  Problem:  OJT  for  a  youth  who  has  not  been  graduated  from  a  high  school  or  earned  a  GEO  must 
require  that  youth  to  enroll  in  an  educational  institution. 

Comment:  While  this  is  a  dandy  do-good  idea,  it  is  not  always  feasible  because  of  school  schedules, 
oersonal  problems,  or  physical  locations  to  work  that  out.  It  is  just  one  more  obstacle  that  makes  this 
disadvantaged  youih  even  more  disadvantaged.  (No  such  time-consuming  requirement  is  placed  on  a 
youth  in  a  dassroom  training  situation  or  on  an  adult.) 

You  will  find  all  this  stuff  in  the  law.  Title  II,  Sec.  264,  c,  (3)(C)  and  In  the  Interim  Final  Rules  628.804,  (j)(D 
and  628.803  (b). 

It  is  just  as  though  the  intent  were  to  deny  on-the-job  training  to  anyone  younger  than  22. 
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EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PANEL 

Mission  Statement 

The  Employment  Training  Panel  provides  funds  to  train  eligible  unemployed  or 
potentially  unemployed  California  workers  in  job  related  skills  training.  By 
coordinating  its  efforts  with  business,  labor,  other  state  agencies  and  local 
government,  ETP  training  programs  are  designed  to: 

-Respond  to  emerging  business  and  economic  trends; 

-Provide  California  business  and  industry  with  workers  who  have  the 
transferrable  skills  necessary  to  obtain  or  retain  a  good  job  at  a 
reasonable  wage; 

-Assist  California  workers  to  obtain  skills  that  provide  career  mobility 
and  long-term  job  security; 

-Attract  new  business  and  industry  to  California  and  encourage 
existing  companies  to  remain  in  the  state  and  to  expand; 

-Encourage  business  to  sustain  and  improve  a  skilled  and  productive 
workforce; 

-Strengthen  the  California  economy  by  helping  employers  to  become 
more  productive  and  to  maintain  their  competitive  edge  in  the  global 
marketplace. 
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ETP:  A  Brief  History 


ETP  Today:  The  Panel's  Challenge 


In  1982,  the  California  State  Legislature 
created  the  Employment  Training  Panel 
(ETP)  as  a  cooperative  business-labor 
program  to  retrain  workers.  It  was  created 
in  a  year  of  rising  unemployment  and 
declining  resources  for  employment  training 
and  vocational  education.  ETP  was  to  fund 
training  that  meet  the  needs  of  employers 
for  skilled  workers  and  the  need  of  workers 
for  good,  long-term  jobs.  It  was  also 
created  out  of  a  recognition  of  the  critical 
role  that  retraining  can  play  in  mitigating  the 
impact  of  an  economic  transition  on  both 
workers  and  employers. 

This  employer-supported  training  is  used  to 
better  the  economic  climate  by  training  new 
workers  for  employers  and  by  retraining 
workers  in  danger  of  being  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  recession,  technological 
advancements  in  the  workplace. 

New  legislation  re-authorizing  the  ETP 
program,  effective  January  1,  1994, 
places  more  emphasis  on  training  for 
companies  facing  out-of-state  competition , 
those  striving  toward  a  high-performance 
workplace  and  training  frontline  workers. 
Once  signed  by  the  Governor,  the  law 
will  extend  ETP  through  January  1,  1997. 

A  Job  at  the  End  of  Training:  A 
Must 

No  funds  can  be  earned  until  and  unless 
training  is  completed,  the  trainee  is  hired 
in  the  job  for  which  he  or  she  was 
trained,  and  is  then  retained  in  that  job 
for  at  least  90  days. 


The  ever  changing  California  economic 
environment  continues  to  challenge  the 
Panel  as  it  strives  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  state  by  funding 
critical  job  skills  training.  The  Panel  faces 
many  new  demands  as  California  confronts 
its  economic  reaJities:  (1)  a  continuing  rise 
in  unemployment  among  aerospace  and 
defense  workers;  (2)  military  base  closures 
throughout  the  state,  (3)  mergers  in  the 
financial  services  industry  that  will  displace 
thousands  of*  employees;  (4)  large 
businesses  down-sizing;  and,  (5)  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  critical  need  for 
basic  literacy  skills  throughout  the 
workforce. 


TABLE-A 

CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
EARNINGS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
PANEL  TRAINING 

♦Earnings 

Before 

♦turnings 
After 

Percent 
Charge 

N?w  Hire 

Completers 

$12,057 

$19,456 

+  61 

Drop* 

SI  2,442 

$10,153 

-18.4% 

Retninee 

Completers 

$26,706 

$28,321 

+6 

Drops 

$26,369 

$24,223 

.8.1* 

*Thi  f  iim  in  tirniftf*  *o**»  it*  tdjuiUJ  timing!  tmd  rtprtMi*  for  re*  k 
krymA  yUtka.  Thii  It  p*ttk«Uriy  rtmriufek  given      U  C*Lfof«u 
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Funding 

ETP  programs  are  funded  by  the 
Employment  Training  Tax.  Each  private, 
for-profit  California  employer  pays  one  tenth 
of  one  percent  (0. 1  %)  of  the  first  $7,000  of 
wages  of  each  employee  subject  to 
unemployment  insurance  taxation  which 
translates  to  an  annual  maximum  of 
$7.00/employee.  Approximately  $95  million 
is  available  for  training  during  fiscal  year 
1993-94.  (A  summary  of  what  the  Panel 
approved  for  Fiscal  Year  1992-93  is  on  page 
6.) 

Effectiveness  of  ETP  Funded 
Training 

Two  major  studies  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Employment  Training  Panel  were 
conducted  during  the  1991-92  fiscal  year. 
The  focus  of  the  first  evaluation  was  to 
comply  with  the  statutory  requirement  for  an 
impartial,  independent  evaluation  of  the 
extent  to  which  ETP  and  its  programs  had 
met  its  stated  goals,  and  to  assess  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Panel's 


administrative  and  organizational  process. 
The  second  study  was  initiated  in  response 
to  a  legislative  directive  that  the  Panel 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  ETP  funded 
training  in  increasing  employment  security, 
increasing  workers'  wages,  and  improving 
the  California  economy. 

The  findings  of  the  studies  confirmed  that 
ETP  has  provided  both  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  to  California  business  and  workers: 

■  ETP  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  earnings  of  both  new  hire  and 
retrainee  completers.  (SeeTABLE-A 
for  a  summary) 

■  ETP  training  reduced  the  likelihood 
of  unemployment  for  both  new  hires 
and  retrainee  completers. 

■  ETP  has  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
California's  economy,  beyond  the 
increased  earnings  of  participants. 
(See  TABLE-B) 


TABLES 

BENEFITS  TO  CALIFORNIA'S  ECONOMY, 
BUSINESSES  &  WORKERS 

Estimated  total  impact  of  $71  million-Sl.l  billion  in  first  year  after  training 

UI  payments  reduced  by  about  $5  million  in  first  year  after  training 

Estimated  $172-257  million  in  savings  related  to  the  value  of  jobs  that  would  have 
been  temporarily  lost  due  to  lack  of  training 

Increased  productivity  of  $66  million  as  measured  by  changes  in  earnings 

Each  $1  Invested  by  ETP  generated  an  annual  return  of  $7  in  economic  activity 


4 
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Leadership  and  Administration 


Eligible  Trainees 


The  seven  Panel  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Legislature,  and  have  backgrounds  in 
business  or  labor.  The  Panel  programs  are 
administered  by  an  Executive  Director  who 
is  also  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Eligible  Contractors 

To  be  an  eligible  contractor,  an  employer 
must  be  subject  to  the  Employment  Training 
Tax.  The  Panel  also  contracts  with  groups 
of  employers  (a  consortia),  training 
agencies,  joint  apprenticeship  training 
committees,  unions,  foundations,  private 
industry  councils  and  regional  occupational 
programs. 


TABLE-C 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE 

as  of  Sept.  8.  1993 

Contracts  Approved 

1.711 

Amount  Earned 

$379.2  million 

Trainees  Hired 

169,415  I 

Average  cost  per  person 

trained 

$2,238 

El  igible  trainees  are  persons  who  are 
unemployed  and  have  established 
unemployment  insurance  claims  or  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  within  the  previous 
24  months  and  are  currently  unemployed. 
Current  employees,  can  also  be  eligible,  if 
they  are  covered  by  unemployment  insurance 
and  are  in  danger  of  layoff  during  the  next 
two  years. 

Employers  and  Unions 

If  there  is  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
covering  the  employees,  unions  must  be 
involved  in  the  design  of  the  training 
program.  The  employer  and  the  union  often 
work  together  to  determine  who  will  be 
trained,  how  the  training  will  be  conducted 
whether  in  a  classroom,  on  the  job  or  in  a 
laboratory  setting  or  a  combination  of  these. 
The  employer  also  decides  who  will  conduct 
the  training,  and  they  are  free  to  select  any 
qualified  training  vendor  which  might  be 
public  or  private  school,  a  consultant,  union 
trainers  or  in-house  trainers. 

For  Information: 

For  further  information  or  assistance,  call  or 
write  to: 

Employment  Training  Panel 
800  Capitol  Mall,  MIC-64 
P.O.  Box  826880 
Sacramento,  CA  94280-0001 
(916)  653-1530 
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PROJECT  COMMITMENTS  SUMMARY 
Fiscal  Year  1992-93 

233  contracts  approved 
$91  million  approved  for  training 
52,000  persons  targeted  for  training 
3,900  new  hire  trainees 
48,100  retrainees 
$1,750  average  cost  per  trainee 


154  contracts  (66%  of  all  contracts)  target  primarily  small  employers  (fewer  than  250 
employees). 

99  contracts  are  directly  with  small  businesses. 

55  are  consortia  contracts.  Consortia  contracts  are  designed  to  serve 
multiple, primarily  small,  businesses. 

Approximately  $55  million  or  60%  of  the  funds  approved  targets  small 
businesses. 


Most  frequent  types  of  vocational  training  approved  are: 

1.  Total  Quality  Management,  Statistical  Process  Control,  and  Manufacturing 
Resource  Planning 

2.  Management  Skills 

3.  Office  Automation 

4.  Customer  Service 


JOB-LINKED  LITERACY  TRAINING 

54  Contracts  with  a  Literacy  Component  Approved 
$2.8  Million  Committed 

2,700  Trainees  in  VESL  for  $2,400,000 
2,300  Trainees  in  Basic  Math  for  $400,000 


CONTRACTS 


TYPES  OF  TRAINING 
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California  Leads  Way  in  Retraining 
Workers  With  Dated  Skills 


By  PETES  r.KJLBOKN 

Hi  j  iim  IWni.  Y«n  TIm 

SANTA  CLARA.  Cajlf.  -  For  almost 
four  year*.  Mr.K  M.  Johnson  wis  a 
chemical  technician  for  a  microfilm 
company,  dotal  skilled  work  that  pud 
bun  a  good  salary  of  S30.9#0  a  year  But 
the  three  shifts  were  cut  to  two.  and  he 
vsi  on  (he  third.  Soon  he  landed  an- 
other skilled  job  paying  127.000.  as  a 
high-speed  packaging  mechanic.  Bui  a 
year  and  a  hall  later  production  was 
cue,  and  with  it  Mr.  Johnson. 

So  about  five  yean  ago,  Mr.  Johnson 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  underemployed, 
settling  for  a  series  of  low-wage  jobs 
because  his  talents  were  no  longer  val- 
ued enough  10  assure  him  a  secure  and 
wdl-pstd  position. 

Rescued  by  Retraining 

But  sow,  at  37  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  found  the  right  job;  ma- 
chining, a  vital  craft  for  manufacturing 
industries-  What  rescued  him  was  an 
innovative  retraining  program  that  (he 
Slate  of  California  offers  lo  lens  of 
thousands  of  workers  each  year. 

About  one  million  experienced  wont- 
era  nationwide  are  laid  off  every  year 
as  (ha  economy  undergoes  a  funda- 
mental restructuring  and  finds  itself 
needing  employees  with  newer  and 
more  sophisticated  skills.  President- 
elect BUt  Clinton  has  made  job  creation 
and  retraining  central  elements  of  his 
plane  for  economic  growth.  Among 
(hoe*  needing  new  jobs  are  workers 
witft  outdated  stalls  lake  Mr.  Johnson, 
If  saw  nation  la  to  stand  up  to  interna* 
taonal  competition,  experts  say,  the 
ecanaeny  needs  more  skilled  workers. 
But,  they  add.  moat  state  and  Federal 
programs  in  i  ended  to  heap  chow  with 
wa-nasg*  stalls  are  small  or  inerTactlve. 
-  Sneca—  sa  Caifwraia 
California  seems  to  be  an  exception, 
aa  Mr.  Johnson  and  ISf.MO  other  work- 
er! have  found  over  the  II  years  sax* 
the  saeae  Lngtalaturt  established  (he 

In  lata,  Mr  J  nan  son  went  to  work  for 
MeteaaJ  Ea-nrpnsea.  a  thriving  ma- 
chasanj  atop  tat  25  eraptoyvts  in  thu 
russnam  ana  Silicon  Valaty  town.  He 
started  at  II  an  hour.  Now  he  makes 
f  1).  or  VOjm  a  year,  and  he  can  aspire 
*l*jm.  the  salary  of  McNeal'a  top 

Macks saati  make  pieces  of  machines 
end  whose  machine*  that  make  ma- 
cfcfcaam.  They  fashion  (ha  rooda-k  of  uv 


dustrys  new  product!,  along  with  the 
tools  and  molds  to  produce  them.  On 
the  |ob,  Mr.  Johnson  shapes  list- si  zed 
chunks  of  clear  plastic  into  the  core  compo- 
nents of  medical  devices,  like  blood  analysts 
instruments  used  in  testing  for  AIDS, 

"It's  good  work."  he  said.  "It's  clean  work. 
It  makes  you  think.  You  work  with  numbers 
all  the  time.  Degrees.  Circumferences.  All 
kinds  of  numbers.  You're  actually  creating 
soeaething.  You  look  at  a  blueprint  and  make 
it  mo  what  the  blueprint  calls  fee." 
Heap  Jar  tteSUUed 

The  California  Legislature  created  the 
Employment  Training  Panel  for  experienced 
workers  like  Mr  Johnson,  not  the  chronically 
unemployed  or  the  unskilled  youth  that  other 
programs  help  with  more  basic  training. 

Some  other  states,  like  New  York,  (Ilinats, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Alaska,  have  re- 
training agencies,  but  they  are  much  smaller 
and  less  comprehensive.  Just  this  year.  New 
Jersey  waned  a  program  intended  to  ap- 
proach the  scope  of  California's.  And  through 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  tries  to  retrain  La >d -off 
workers.  But  California  has  achieved  the 
most  impressive  results,  experts  say. 

The  program  sum  with  a  hard-nosed  as- 
sumption that  reverses  the  wisdom  of  the 
1970's  and  early  W's.  It  does  not  try  to  turn 
middle-aged  blast  furnace  operators  into  ad- 
vanced computer  programmers  Some  peo- 
ple like  Mr  Johnson  are  taught  completely 
new  skills,  but  only  after  passing  aptitude 
tests  More  often,  the  program  tries  to  beef 
up  the  workers'  existing  skills  long  before 
they  lose  their  Jobs, 

•'Interestingly,  Use  moat  effective  training 
ts  for  psopfe  who  are  working."  said  Anthony 
P.  Canwvast,  cMaf  ecanomsst  of  tVe  Ameri- 
ca* Society  far  Trsnung  aad  Development, 
an  irgaauataaw  of  training  prsdieaaonals. 

Skills  Change 
With  Economy 

As  the  Atnertcsn  economy  evoives,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  thai  If  Government 
wanta  to  create  more  employment  opponunH 
tiet  for  everyone,  it  must  do  a  better  job  of 
retraining  experienced  workers  whose  skills 
have  grown  less  valuable.  Unllka  the  old 
days,  when  an  auto  or  fteel  worker  knew  his 
abilities  would  be  needed  through  his  work- 
ing life,  now  few  businesses  stand  still,  and 
Americans  who  do  not  master  new  skills  are 
at  the  mercy  of  foreigners  who  do. 


'We  have  a  rapidly  changing  economy 
where  workers'  skills  have  been  getting  out 
af  date."  said  Evelyn  Ganxglass.  director  of 
employment  and  social  policy  studies  .11  tne 
National  Governors  Association. 

A  result  is  the  erosion  of  the  standard  of 
living  that  Mr.  Clinton  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  his  campaign.  Workplace  skills  are  not  the 
only  problem.  Inattentive  corporate  manage- 
ment. Federal  economic  policy  and  the  gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  economy  affect  the 
nation's  competitiveness,  too.  But  the  huge 
deficit  tn  foreign  trade  is  tn  large  pan  a 
measureof  the  deficit  in  workplace  skills  By 
learning  new  skills,  employees  raise  their 
productivity,  which  means  they  produce 
more  and  better  goods  and  services  without 
working  harder. 

"Wa  want  to  step  in  to  train  people  to  be 
more  productive  while  they  ant  worsting.  ' 
Ms  Gfr*gu"  aeal  "That's our  sag  urn.  and 
the  kaad  of  traaaaag  that  work*  bast." 

TiihngawWlgssnsc 
Of  117  taaBsna  working  J  anal,  ins,  it  is 
hard  ta  say  haw  many  ansd  retraining, 
tnaugft  certaaarr  the  ant  aulttai  employees 
whom  waning  utoustrat*  1st  go  each  year 
ought  to  be  ceuatad.  Mr.  Carnivals  also  esti- 
mates that  M  million  workers  sail  on  the  job 
need  additional  (raising,  in  factories,  ma- 
chine operators  mad  to  master  computented 
equipment,  and  office  workers  need  to  learn 
(he  ever-expanding  aMKfcts  of  their  comput- 
ers 

Government  now  dam  tittle  to  meet  those 
needs.  The  largest  Federal  program,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  falls  well  short, 
experts  say,  offtrmg  as  training  tor  em- 
ployed workers  whs  do  set  face  imminent 
layoffs  and  reaching  osuy  *  percent  of  the 
one  mtUaan  people  whs  do  tost  their  jobs  lo 
plant  closings  »ad  parrninant  layoffs  each 
year.  Far  data*,  kt  pays  far  a  range  of  subsi- 
dised tralmng  pragrastSs  tab  counseling  and 
aoempatymaf  t  benafUa, 

Assessing  the  program 'a  parforrnance  is 
difficult  The  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  7]  parcnat  of  the  workers  who 
entered  one  pan  af  it  Is  ISM  were  in  new  jobs 
ft  days  later,  somas*  an  average  of  U  U  an 
hour.  But  it  cerjM  net  aacerum  how  that 
compared  vtth  the  pay  n  thstr  former  jobs 

Bob  Cook,  a  sua*:  pastry  analyst  in  Boston, 
said  tha  Federal  program  kt  moat  effective 
whan  admimatraanj  i  get  arveived  tn  a  com- 
pany bsfora  a  plant  cknsa,  But  Linda  G 
Morra,  director  for  education  and  employ- 
ment issues  at  the  accenting  ofTke,  said  ihe 
programs  usually  do  not  reach  workers  until 
three  or  four  months  after  they  lose  their 
fobs 
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Innovative  Project 
With  Possibilities 

It  la  hard  to  gauge  the  extant  to  which 
Cahferma's  pnpin  beta*  tto  economy.  The 

suu  l*  fa  a  deep  1 1 1  tasenpioyment 

sund*  at  *.«  percent.  Mtwmtiiliis,  w  gmng 
P*op*e  mw  skills  -  sbtut  9MM  are  now  *i 
retraanmg  programs  —  tto  iuu  may  be 
MP*n«  Lay  the  ground  for  a  robuat  recovery 

Advocates  My  the  California  profram  ts 
an  obvwua  aoM  far  the  Fadtrai  )ob  tnuun« 
program  that  Mr.  Claw—  say*  to  win  pro- 
pose Aid  tt  tea  seem  to  ba  csnstttsm  with 
tto  Prendaat  asset**  prosaist*  eg  go  easy  an 
ta-xpayvr*  and  tto  kiHgee  deflat  To  pay  for 
its  program,  CiWsrau  afcJaea  off  a  tenth  of 
m  prrcant  ef  tto  uneaatoyaaaBi  insurance 
pc*M«une  that  mptoyara  pay  to  support 
workers  who  toct  their  jobs, 

Tht  pnanm  works,  experts  ssy.  because 
of  tto  dtoopttnc  tto  tut*  imposes  on  tto 
companies  and  iramwig  schools  that  receive 
its  subsidies  Tto  suu  training  panel  re- 
quires that  each  trainee  (and  a  job  using  hu 
new  skill*  and  hold  tha  t  job  at  least  90  days.  If 
not.  tto  state  takes  back  all  tto  money  it  paid 
to  train  him  —  even  if  tto  trainee  dies  during 
tto  course.  Studies  show  that  about  70  per- 
cent of  tto  participants  fulfill  tto  state's 
requirements. 

"Sun  b  -dinf  that  nil*,  and  where  do  you 
stop?"  asked  Gerald  Geumar,  the  panel's 
executive  director  Tto  Federal  Government 
sets  performance  goals  for  its  prof  rams.  too. 
but  none  are  as  rigorous. 

Cheryl  Strector.  president  of  a  consulting 
firm  in  Lot  Angeles  that  studied  tto  program 
tor  tto  California  Legislature,  said.  "We 
cam*  to  (eel  that  Una  it  tto  kind  of  program 
tto  Government  should  be  doing  more  of." 
■mar  Results 

Graduates  of  tto  California  retraining 
projects  do  better  than  those  in  Federal 
programs.  Richard  W.  Moore,  a  professor  at 
California  Sute  University  at  Nonhndg*. 
followed  46.94C  workers  who  took  part  in 
state-financed  retraining  projects  that  ended 
between  mid- 1  MS  and  mrf-IW. 

Among  workers  who  retrained  while  still 
on  the  job,  to  round  that  those  using  their  new 
skills  a  year  later  were  earning  an  average  of 
OJ3g,  or  SXM7  more  than  they  had  before 
And  tto  formerly  unemployed  workers  were 
esmmg  an  average  of  Slf^M  a  year,  or 
UJS3  more  than  ttoy  tod  tn  ttoir  previous 
job*. 

Still  Professor  Moor*  and  Ms.  Strector 
say  (tor*  is  room  for  improvement  Ttoy  say 
the  training  panel  should  to  more  of  a  too)  of 
industrial  policy,  to  guid*  the  sute's  growth. 
Instead,  ttoy  say  tto  panel  sometimes  bends 
to  pressure  from  local  legislators  uymg  just 
to  keep  people  a*  tto  Job. 

tn  addition,  empteyers  who  try  jo  take  part 
are  ensnared  with  so  much  red  tap*  that  in  9 

of  tto  last  If  years,  tto  pan*)  tos  been  unable 
to  spend  all  of  Rs  anasjaJ  totem,  currently 
about  1*7  million. 

Some  analyns  also  suspect  that  some  well- 
off  companies  an  given  aid.  even  though 
they  probably  have  tto  resources  to  retrain 
their  own  workers.  Indeed.  Mr.  Getamar 
says,  "We  don't  look  tt*  flaaarnl  perform- 
ance "  tot  he  said  a  cifpaary  does  have  to 
meet  its  perhKsaanc*  guttetlnea  and  show  a 
r**d  to  prsttct  *r  save  )*to  through  retratn- 


ttoirs  awvwwy.  a*t  asc  Masai  i  a*  i'  -»arb*ra 
Hansen**,  toad  ef  (to  a****!  Sam  Mateo 
regional  offset,  ass*  consented  thai  aaterven- 
ing  early,  before  a  company  is  on  tto  ropes, 
averts  bigger  spending  Later. 

Seeking  New  Skill 
After  Cold  War 

If  not  for  the  California  framing  program, 
the  Ground  Systems  Dtvmoo  of  tto  FMC 
Corporation  would  be  a  Masker  place  A 
large  and  diversified  company.  FMC  makes 
Army  tanks  like  trad  lav  Fighting  Vehicles 
and  Mitt's.  But  tto  unk  busmatss  in  tto  post- 
cold-war  era  ts  sinking  fast. 

From  a  peak  employment  of  7,*ea  a.  tto 
mid- Lite's,  the  dtvtsun  tos  shrunk  to  Z.OH. 
In  two  more  years,  it  expects  to  stop  nuking 
links  altogether,  ahandoaaag  most  of  tto 
plant's  btoVcoitar  workers  end  maty  of  its 
engineers. 

Ted  Krtkeltorg.  a  *ye*r-oU  mechanical 
engineer  eanung  ise.ata  a  year,  is  nervous 
about  tto  future,  which  u  sot  surprising 
given  his  experience  at  FMC 

Ha  had  been  helping  to  design  a  con  men 
chassis  that  would  serve  a  variety  of  armed 
vehicles.  But  the  Army  abandoned  It  in  early 
October.  He  was  than  reassigned  it  work  an  a 
Hgfewaaght  unk  thai  ceaud  to  dropped  free* 
airplane*  H*  ha*  hi  sped  caake  sut  of  dwss, 
and  *»a  next  step  wbuM  to  at  erdtr  far  3e* 
more.  Sut  to  knows  that  order  aaey  saver 
come.  St  Mr.  atrssuetorg  tos  togas*  sasseuag 
of  other  work. 

"My  objective  h  as  gas  tat  ef  ttaaan* 
systems."  he  said 

Hatea  fto  XetraJaug 

That  hope  hinges  on  tto  traaung  to  has 
been  receiving  for  more  than  a  year,  as  pan 
of  the  Employment  Trtkung  Panel  whack  at 
tpendtng  S2J  million  to  retrain  workers  as 
FMC  Tto  company  says  u  is  spending  HJ 
million  of  its  own.  and  through  tto  Job  Treat- 
ing Partnership  Act.  tto  Federal  Govern- 
mem  la  provrdaag  >M  miiataa  mere  for  reassv 
ed  programs. 

Mr.  KrdteKwrg  is  teeraang  atmputer-aag- 
ed  desagn.  known  aa  CAD.  Itttumaptohti 
design  foraunk's  com  a*  nam  tt*  a  ceasput- 
er.  then  allows  him  to  as*  tow  ttooassaataac 
looks  tn  three  dkttntsttt  tad  bear  II  tto  as 

Everyone  heapang  to  dttaga  tto  uaTcaaTsw 

instantly  tow  tbatr  week  affects  etot  ef  eator 

designers. 

'Ttort  is  a  major  reaasfettatM  to*  CAD 

skills  la  tto  commercial  atcssr.**  Mr.  Krek*+ 
berg  said.  "Tto  Job*  are  eat  ttore.** 

Ho  reaches  into  tto  desk  drawer  where  to 
keeps  a  sheaf  of  adveniaeaieau  for  engi- 
neers. One  seeks  candidates  for  an  aagainr- 
ing  job  that  would  require  htm  to  pay  for  hi* 
health  insurance  and  his  pension,  la  addtttat, 
the  job  could  end  In  a  couple  of  years.  But  k 
would  pay  between  busts  and  SIM.tat  a 
year. 

That  might  interest  hid.  to  said,  and  wttk 
his  new  training  he  believes  to  coukJ  b 
«  strong  candidate. 
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So*«ctron  Corporation 

Training  Workers 
For  Better  Results 

Sties  of  me  Solectron  Corporation,  near 
Santa  Clara  in  Milpuav  hive  wired  right 
through  tr*  "-cession,  from  W3  million  in 
19W  10  H07  million  m  in*  1992  fiscal  year. 
»rv3  u$  prof  it  i  nave  climbed  even  more 
Staie-suhsidized  retraining  i»  a  good  pari  of 
the  reajon.  executives  (here  say  Without  il 
they  might  nave  had  (o  Uy  off  tome  workers 
Solectron  s  J.50#  employee*  assemble 
printed  circuit  boards,  which  are  sold  to 
firms  like  I  B  M  and  Apple 

In  I9M.  ss  the  quality  ot  its  products 
slipped.  Solectron  suffered  a  (3.2  million  loss 
and  ordered  a  large  layoff  Managemen: 
decided  thai  to  survive,  the  company  needed 
a  more  reliable  production  system,  known  as 
statistical  process  control  To  learn  it.  the 
workers  would  need  special  (raining, 

'We  used  to  have  a  buddy  system."  said 
Rtcnard  **.  Allen,  the  company's  director  of 
quality  assurance.  "You  would  sit  with  some- 
one and  watcn  what  they  were  doing  Thai's 
how  you  would  learn  what  to  da"  But  as  the 
complexity  of  the  boards  increased,  employ- 
ees were  not  able  lo  do  the  job  properly  "*e 
could  have  hired  other  people."  he  said  "In- 
stead we  chose  10  train  our  own. ' 

Toward  that  end.  the  state  provided  SI  * 
million  to  suDSidixe  a  two-year  training 
project  for  about  600  employees  That  one 
has  been  completed,  and  with  K30.000  more, 
■t  ts  training  another  600  The  subsidy  is  tcss 
this  time  because  the  training  panel  expects 
the  company  to  assume  all  ill  training  costs 
eventually 


At  work  stations  along  lh«  production  lines 
computers  continually  sample  the  work  and 
print  out  their  meajuremenii  so  operators 
can  see  mtttntK  when  something  has  gone 
awry  They  can  then  adjust  the  n.achinery  to 
prevent  mass  production  of  defective  boards 

Anna  Ramos.  53.  a  graduate  of  the  intro- 
ductory- course  sus  at  the  end  of  a  line  that 
makes  boards  for  computer  lapednves  She 
is  i  quality  inspector 

'I  inspect  for  soldering,  the  height  at  parts, 
the  values  of  the  parts."  she  said,  seeming 
confident  of  her  contribution  to  Solectron. 

A  chan  near  ner  testing  bench  shows  why 
In  early  Julv  n  rays,  when  the  company 
began  producing  the  tape-drive  boards  3.000 
parts  per  million  were  defective  By  Aug.  « 
the  rate  had  drooped  io  37g 

Machining  School 

Out  of  Work, 
But  Optimistic 

Workers  who  lose  their  jobs  are  the  hard- 
est to  help.  Living  on  only  their  unemploy. 
ment  benefit*  typically  half  their  former 
pay  most  of  mem  spend  their  days  looking 
[or  another  too.  leaving  them  with  little  time 
for  retraining  classes. 

But  about  l  000  apply  each  year  (or  the 
four-month  courses  at  Mr  Johnson's  alma 
mater,  the  training  center  of  the  Naoonal 


Tooling  and  Machining  Association  in  Santa 
Clara  Ben  H  Shuster.  the  executive  direc 
-or  says  about  100  are  accepted. 

The  current  class  is  a  cross-section  of  me 
siates  unemptoyed.  Some  are  young  but 
mo»'  are  skilled  older  workers  John  Coyle. 
S2.  was  laid  off  from  one  engineering  ;oo  that 
oa<d  (54.000  a  year  and  then  Irom  another 
paving  (43.000  John  Kovalski  <6.  was  a 
technical  support  manager  paid  132.000  until 
he  was  laid  off  And  Nancy  Nielson.  41 
earned  about  130.001  as  a  survey  map  maker 
and  structural  designer  in  the  now-moribund 
construction  industry 

Now  all  of  wem  tee  nuennmg  as  their 
best  hope  for  jobs  paying  ,nore  than  the 
minimum  wage.  Mr  KovalsXr expects  that  in 
four  or  five  yean,  he  will  be  be  earning  up  to 
$14  an  hour,  just  over  half  his  torn.er  earn- 
ings Still,  as  a  machinist,  at  "east  he  expects 
to  survive  recessions. 

"Middle  nanagement  ts  not  a  good  place 
to  be."  he  said. 

For  all  these  itudeni*.  California's  retrain 
.ng  program  could  pay  off  "We're  in  a 
desperate  situation,"  says  Bob  L  McNeal 
Mark  Johnsons  boss  and  president  of 
McNeal  Enterprises.  '"Theirs  not  enough 
young  ones.  ( just  ran  an  ad  for  a  machinist- 
plastici  fabricator  I  r*a  it  for  H  days.  I  had 
«  applicants.  Ehrvtn  I  fefl  I  could  taiH  to 
Two  were  qualified.  I  hired  one." 


ierJc 


Tad  XraketMrg 


_  can  oat  Mi  out  ot  t*w  dapmaed  >"""■"  •*  *aafaj»n  notary  iifMNM. 
ittiy\-  which  ilowi  r*n  to  im  Now  a  cwnawawt  haata  In  tfvw  afrmndirw 


and  how  «  «t*  m  ra*a*an  *»  e*we»n«ot«. 
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December,  1992 


The  Employment  Training  Panel  has  completed  its  ninth  year  of  operation,  and  is  pleased  to 
share  its  1991-92  Annual  Report  with  you. 

The  continued  rise  in  unemployment,  businesses  moving  out-of  state  or  closing  their  doors,  and 
the  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  State  economy  demand  a  more  skilled  workforce  to  improve 
California's  business  productivity,  competitiveness,  and  viability.  This  Annual  Report  describes 
the  Employment  Training  Panel's  activities  and  accomplishments  during  fiscal  year  1991-92,  in 
funding  training  to  improve  California  businesses  productivity  and  competitiveness  while 
promoting  job  security  for  workers. 

ETP  actions  during  the  report  period  reflect  an  increased  effort  to:  1)  approve  more  money  for 
training;  (2)  increase  the  amount  of  funding  for  job-linked  literacy  training;  and,  (3)  continue 
priorithing  contracts  seeking  to  serve  small  businesses.  The  result  of  these  efforts  include  the 
approval  of  231  contracts  for  a  total  amount  encumbered  of  $82.6  million,  compared  to  93 
contracts  for  $52.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1990-91.  Forty-thousand  individuals  are  targeted  for 
training  with  these  funds,  35,182  retrainees  and  4,818  new  hires.  Funding  of  training  for  small 
businesses  increased  by  67  percent,  and  for  job-linked  literacy  training  by  over  60  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

The  Report  also  includes  the  findings  and  recommendation  from  two  major  program  evaluations. 
The  studies  found  that  ETP  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  increasing  the  earnings  and  reducing 
unemployment  for  trainees.  Earnings  after  completion  of  training  increased  by  $7,400  for  new- 
hire  trainees,  and  $1600  for  retrainees  likely  to  be  laid  off  without  retraining.  In  addition,  for 
every  $1  dollar  invested  in  ETP  training  funds,  the  State  receives  an  annual  return  of  $7  in 
additional  economic  activity  generated  by  the  increased  earnings  of  Panel  trainees.  The  Panel 
is  pleased  with  the  findings  of  the  studies  which  validate  the  effectiveness  of  the  ETP  program 
in  achieving  its  legislative  mandate. 

A  high  priority  for  the  Panel  is  to  distribute  its  funds  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 
During  1991-92,  the  Panel  focused  on  refining  its  funding  priorities,  operational  procedures  and 
internal  processes.  ETP  will  continue  to  improve  its  operations  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
business  community  needs  for  a  skilled  and  productive  workforce. 

The  Panel  remains  committed  to  its  effective  role  in  sustaining  and  improving  California's 
economy  by  working  proactivdy  with  business,  labor,  and  other  government  entities. 


Tec!  W.  Duttoo 
Chairman 


Gerald  O.  Geismar 


Executive  Director 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  mounting  numbers  of  unemployed  workers,  and  businesses  moving  out-of-state  or  closing 
their  doors,  during  fiscal  year  1991-92  challenged  the  Employment  Training  Panel  (ETP)  to 
increase  its  role  in  contributing  to  the  economic  health  of  the  state  by  funding  job  skills  training 
that  provide  business  with  the  skilled  workforce  necessary  to  stay  viable  and  competitive.  ETP 
responded  to  this  formidable  challenge  by  refining  its  funding  priorities,  application  process, 
proposal  approval  processes,  program  policies,  and  increasing  its  coordination  with  other  state 
and  local  agencies. 

The  1991-92  Annual  Report  describes  the  Employment  Training  Panel's  training  activities  and 
program  accomplishments  for  that  fiscal  year.  ETP  contracts  approved  during  one  fiscal  year 
can  span  up  to  24  months.  Therefore,  training  contract  activity  for  one  fiscal  year  can  only  be 
accurately  measured  and  represented  by  reporting  on:  (1)  Panel  actions  during  1991-92;  (2) 
contracts  completed;  and,  (3)  contracts  still  active. 

In  addition  to  the  training  project  information,  this  report  summarizes  program  revenues  and 
expenditures,  changes  in  policy  and  operations,  and  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  two 
major  program  evaluations. 


Revenues  ft  Expenditures 

ETP's  total  revenue  for  fiscal  year  1991-92  was  $194,408,  381 .  This  total  included  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $82,628,277,  a  carryover  of  $71,329, 1 13  and  prior  \rear  dis-encumbrances  of 
$40,450,991. 

Non-Training  Expenditures 

Prior  to  ascertaining  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  ETP  for  training,  a  total  of  $33,446,328 
in  revenues  were  transferred  to  the  Employment  Development  Department  (EDD)  and 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations  (DER)  to  supplement  their  functions  or  for  services  provided 
to  the  Panel.  Expenditures  for  ETP  administration  of  $8,354, 132  (approximately  9,5  percent) 
were  well  below  the  15  percent  allowed  by  statute.  In  addition,  Panel  action  transferred  $20 
million  to  EDD  to  assist  with  the  economic  recovery  of  South  Central  Los  Angeles.  Funds 
committed  for  training  totaled  $82,626,006,  leaving  a  balance  of  $49,783,741  to  be  carried 
forward  to  fiscal  year  1992-93. 


PANEL  ACTIONS 
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Training  Fund  Commitments 

ETP  establishes  allocation  categories  to  serve  as  broad  funding  targets  that  focus  funding  on 
projects  that  are  consistent  with  the  Panel's  legislatively  mandated  priorities.  Four  of  the  nine 
allocation  categories,  and  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  each  category,  are  mandated  by  the 
Legislature:  Upgrade  Training,  Demonstration  Projects,  programs  for  Newly  Legalized 
Individuals  or  Seasonal  Farmworkers,  and  Greater  Avenues  to  Independence  (GAIN)  projects. 
The  remaining  categories  and  the  percentage  of  funding  allocated  is  determined  by  the  Panel, 


The  Panel  attributes  a  significant  increase  in  total  training  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1991-92 
to  having  established  flexible  and  effective  allocation  categories  as  targets  for  funding. 

In  addition  to  effective  allocation  categories,  the  Panel  attributes  the  substantial  increase  in  funds 
approved  for  training  to  the  following  program  improvements: 

1,  The  streamlining  and  expediting  of  the  application  for  funding  and  proposal 
review  process; 

2,  An  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Fixed -Fee  Cost  Guide; 

3,  The  implementation  and  refinement  of  the  funding  priorities  and  operational 
procedures  required  by  the  Legislature  in  1990;  and 

4,  Increased  coordination  with  other  agencies. 


Project  Commitments 

ETP's  actions  during  the  fiscal  year  reflect  an  increased,  program-wide  effort  to:  (1)  approve 
more  money  for  training;  (2)  increase  the  amount  of  funding  for  job-linked  literacy  training;  and, 
(3)  continue  to  give  priority  to  contracts  seeking  to  serve  small  businesses.  The  results  of  these 
efforts  include: 

•  231  training  projects  approved  compared  to  93  approved  in  fiscal  year  1990-91, 

•  $82.6  million  approved  for  training;  $56.3  million  was  approved  in  fiscal  year 


Legislatively  Mandated  Priorities 

Included  in  the  mission  of  the  Panel  to  provide  funds  to  train  the  labor  force  and  strengthen  the 
California  economy,  are  areas  specified  as  priorities  for  funding.  Two  priority  areas  mandated 
for  Panel  resources  are:  (1)  serving  small  businesses;  and,  (2)  funding  job-linked  literacy 
training. 


1990-91. 
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ETP  continued  its  excellent  record  of  serving  small  businesses.  The  Panel  defines  a  small 
business  as  employing  250  or  fewer  workers.  During  fiscal  year  1991-92,  126  contracts  were 
approved  to  serve  small  businesses  for  a  total  of  $44.6  million.  This  is  a  67  percent  increase 
over  last  year. 

There  was  a  significant  increase  of  projects  that  contained  a  job-linked  literacy  component. 
Funding  for  training  in  job-linked  literacy  skills  increased  from  24  contracts  for  $1.4  million  in 
1990-91  to  44  contracts  for  over  $2.1  million  in  1991-92.  This  increase  is  a  result  of  the 
Panel's  efforts  to  encourage  the  development  of  contracts  containing  a  job-linked  literacy 
component. 

To  be  funded  by  ETP,  literacy  training  must  be  tied  to  job-specific  training,  aM  needed  to 
obtain  or  retain  employment.  The  Panel  defines  literacy  training  to  include,  but  not  limited  to, 
math,  reading/language  comprehension,  writing,  and  Vocational  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

Policy  Changes 

During  fiscal  year  1991-92,  significant  policy  changes  were  made  in  the  areas  of  allowable 
training  costs,  new  hire  training  incentives,  retrainee  enrollment,  double  enrollment,  and 
structured -on-site  training.  The  changes  were  based  on  recommendations  by  task  forces  that 
included  representatives  from  the  contractor  community,  Employment  Development 
Department's  Audit  section,  and  the  California  Department  of  Education.  The  new  or  revised 
polices  were  instituted  to  better  respond  to  the  training  needs  of  California  workers  and 
businesses. 

Evaluations  of  the  Panel 

Two  major  studies  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Employment  Training  Panel  were  conducted 
during  the  1991-92  fiscal  year.  The  focus  of  the  first  evaluation  was  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  requirement  for  an  impartial,  independent  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  ETP  and 
its  programs  had  met  its  stated  goals,  and  to  assess  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Panel's 
administrative  and  organizational  process.  The  second  study  was  initiated  in  response  to  a 
legislative  directive  that  the  Panel  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  ETP  funded  training  in  increasing 
employment  security,  increasing  workers'  wages,  and  improving  the  California  economy. 

Major  findings  of  the  studies  include: 

1.  The  Panel  has  implemented  many  of  the  1990  Legislative  Directives. 

2.  ETP  has  provided  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  California  business  and  workers: 
Direct  Benefits 

•  Training  was  provided  for  over  140,000  employees  and  Ul  Recipients. 

•  Employers  received  the  benefits  of  $305  million  in  training. 
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Indirect  Benefits 

•  An  estimated  $485  million  increase  in  productivity  in  one  program  year  (1989- 
90),  this  equals  roughly  $7.00  (seven)  in  economic  benefit  to  the  State  for  each 
$1.00  (one)  of  ETP  funds  earned  for  training. 

ETP  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  earnings  of  both  new  hire  and  retrainee 
completers. 

facjusted  earnings  for  trainees  of  $7,400  (new  hires)  and 

$  1 .600  ( retrain ecs) . 

4.  ETP  training  reduced  the  likelihood  of  unemployment  for  both  new  hires  and  retrainee 
completers. 

•  Panel  training  reduced  UI  payments  by  about  $5  million  in  the  first  year. 

5.  ETP  has  a  substantial  impact  on  California's  economy,  beyond  the  increased  earnings  of 
participants. 

•  Increased  productivity  as  measured  by  changes  in  earning,  accounts  for  an 
additional  impact  of  over  $64  million. 

•  Estimated  value  of  savings  of  jobs  that  would  have  been  temporarily  lost  due  to 
lack  of  training  is  between  $166  million  and  $248  million. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  in  these  studies  will  form  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
future  ETP  policies,  regulations,  and  legislation  as  the  Panel  seeks  to  better  meet  the  training 
needs  of  workers  and  business  in  California. 


CONTRACTS  COMPLETED 

During  fiscal  year  1991-92,  76  training  contracts  completed  earning  $35.1  million  in  training 
funds.  A  total  of  16,205  persons  (1,632  new  hires  and  14,573  rctrainees)  received  training  at 
an  average  cost  of  $2,240  per  trainee.  The  average  hourly  wage  paid  to  new  hires  after  training 
was  $8. 1 1  and  for  retrainees,  $14.65.  The  most  common  types  of  training  provided  were  Total 
Quality  Management,  Office  Automation,  Management  and  Customer  Service. 

In  addition  to  vocational  skills  training,  634  trainees  were  trained  in  job-linked  literacy  skills: 
math,  reading/language  comprehension,  writing  and  Vocational  English  as  a  Second  Language. 
$796,887  was  earned  for  liter?  *y  training  in  contracts  completed  within  fiscal  year  1991-92. 
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The  planned  trainee  enrollment  of  5,227  new  hires  and  22,721  retrainees  resulted  in  actual 
enrollment  of  3,241  new  hires  and  17,722  retrained.  Of  the  trainees  enrolled,  50%  (1,632)  new 
hires  and  82%  (14,573)  retrainees  were  employed  and  retained  in  employment  for  at  least  90 
days. 

Trainee  demographic  data  indicates  that  Panel  funded  training  focuses  on  established  workers. 
The  average  ETP  new  hire  trainee  is  a  minority  male,  aged  20  -  34,  with  a  high  school 
education  or  less.  The  average  retrainee  is  male,  aged  25  -  44,  with  a  high  school  education  and 
some  college. 

According  to  trainee  completion  records,  the  Panel  funded  training  for  a  total  of  1,589 
businesses.  Seventy-eight  (78)  percent  of  those  businesses  were  small  or  had  250  or  fewer 
employees.  Using  the  Small  Business  Administration  definition  for  small  business  as  having  less 
than  500  employees,  85  percent  of  the  total  businesses  served  by  ETP  were  small  businesses. 


Forty-six  contracts  remained  active  as  of  July  1,  1992  for  $36  million  in  committed  training 
funds.  These  contracts  plan  to  provide  training  for  15,507  individuals,  and  46%  of  these 
contracts  are  primarily  targeting  snail  businesses.  The  types  of  training  most  frequently 
represented  in  these  contracts  are  Total  Quality  Management,  Statistical  Process  Control,  Office 
Automation,  Management  Skills,  Customer  Service,  and  Production  Techniques. 


ACTIVE  CONTRACT  SUMMARY 
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I. 


OVERVIEW 


The  mounting  numbers  of  unemployed  workers,  and  businesses  moving  out-of-state  or  closing 
their  doors  during  fiscal  year  1991-92  challenged  the  Employment  Training  Panel  (ETP)  to 
increase  its  role  in  contributing  to  the  economic  health  of  the  state  by  funding  job  skills  teaming 
that  provide  business  with  the  skilled  workforce  necessary  to  stay  viable  and  competitive.  ETP 
responded  to  this  formidable  challenge  by  refining  its  funding  priorities,  application  process, 
proposal  approval  processes,  and  increasing  its  coordination  with  other  state  and  local  agencies. 

This  report  describes  ETP's  activities  and  accomplishments  during  the  1991-92  fiscal  year.  To 
put  this  report  into  perspective,  it  must  be  noted  that  ETP  training  contracts  approved  during  one 
fiscal  year  can  span  up  to  24  months.  Consequently,  a  complete  picture  of  Panel  activity  for 
one  fiscal  year  can  only  be  accurately  measured  and  represented  by  reporting  on:  (1)  Panel 
actions  during  1991-92;  (2)  contracts  completed;  and,  (3)  contracts  still  active. 


PANEL  ACTIONS  DURING  1991-92 

This  section  of  the  report  summarizes  the  Panel's  accomplishments  as  reflected  in  a  review  of: 


•  Non-training  fund  expenditures; 

•  Trends  evident  in  the  approval  of  training  contracts; 

•  Compliance  with  legislative  mandates; 

•  New  policies  instituted  during  the  fiscal  year;  and, 

•  Results  of  two  program  evaluations. 
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CONTRACTS  COMPUTED  DURING  1991-92: 

Tins  section  provides  t  statistical  summary  of  the  actual  r^oimance  of  the  76  contracts  that 
completed  during  fiscal  year  1991-92.  Information  presented  in  mis  section  includes: 

•  The  number  of  trainees  enrolled  and  employed. 

•  Number  and  size  of  businesses  served. 

•  Distribution  of  ETP  funds  by  industry  sector;  and 

•  Demographic  information  on  trainees. 


ACTIVE  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1992: 

A  number  of  contracts  approved  before  1991-92  were  still  active,  as  of  July  1,  1992.  To 
comJeTJ  pSureof  Pa£l  funded  training,  a  summary  of  these  active  contracts  is  included. 
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II.      PANEL  ACTIONS 


Hie  Panel  actions  during  the  fiscal  year  reflect  an  increased  effort  to:  (1)  approve  more  money 
for  training;  (2)  increase  the  amount  of  funding  for  job-linked  literacy  training;  and,  (3)  continue 
prioritizing  contracts  seeking  to  serve  small  businesses.  The  result  of  these  efforts  include: 


•  231  training  projects  approved  compared  to  93  approved  in  fiscal  year  1990-91. 

•  $82.6  million  approved  for  training;  $56.3  million  was  approved  in  fiscal  year 
1990-91. 

•  $2.1  million  approved  for  job-linked  literacy  training  in  contrast  to  $1.4  million 
approved  during  fiscal  year  1990-91. 

•  $44.6  million  approved  in  fiscal  year  1991-92  to  serve  small  businesses, 
compared  to  the  $26.7  million  approved  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  Project  Commitments  Summary  on  page  9,  is  a  synopsis  of  ETP  training  projects  funded 
during  fiscal  year  1991-92. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  significant  policy  changes  were  approved  in  the  areas  of  allowable 
training  costs,  new  hire  training  incentives,  retrainee  enrollment,  double  enrollment,  and 
structured -on-site  training.  These  new  or  revised  polices  were  instituted  to  better  respond  to  the 
training  needs  of  California's  workers  and  businesses  and  are  further  described  under  Policy 
Changes  on  page  11.  / 
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REVENUE  ft  EXPENDITURE  REPORT 
Fiscal  Yetr  1991-92 

(Sec  tfce  foaVmiaf  page  lor  additional  detail  oc  ^-training  expenditures.) 
REVENUE 


Yearly  Appropriation 

SCarried 
Forward  (from  prior  years) 

Prior  Year 
Dii-CDCumbrtacea 


Total  Revenue 


$82,628,277 
$71,329,113 
$40.450.991 
$l94\40a\3tl 


expenditures 

HDD  Sute/Local  Labor  Market  Inforastioc 
EDD  Tax  Collections  Branca 
HDD  Employment  Service  90%  Center  Program 
Department  of  Industrial  Relation* 


($3,068,664) 
($3,014^70) 
($26,042,794) 
($  L300.0«n 


Total  Transfers 


($33,44n\3M) 


Tallin 


Allocated  to  Economic  Recovery,  South  Central  Los  Angeles 
Fiscal  Ymr  199M3) 


($8354,132) 

($82,626,006) 
($20.000.000^ 

$49,783,471 
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NOpj-TRAINING  EXPENDITURES 

The  1  Employment  Training  Fund  (ETF)  generates  the  monies  to  administer  and  fund 
employment  training  programs.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of:  (1)  funds  transferred 
from  ETP  revenue;  and,  (2)  ETP  administrative  expenditures: 


TRANSFERS:  Funds  were  transferred  as  provided  by  the  Budget  Act  to  support  other  agencies 
and  their  functions  or  for  services  provided  to  the  Panel: 

EDD/State/Local  Labor  Market  Information  program  produces  and  has  access  to  a 
variety  of  information  on  industrial/occupational  employment  data. 

EDD/Tax  Collections  administers  the  collection  of  the  ETF  for  the  Panel. 

EDD/Employment  Service  90%  program  helps  at  the  local  level  with  reemployment 
services  to  the  unemployed. 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations  for  administrative  support  of  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Standards. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES:  The  Panel  may  use  up  to  15%  of  the  ETF  for 
administration.  (Marketing  and  Research  expenditures  are  not  included  in  this  limitation). 
Approximately  9  1/2%  was  spent  for  administration  during  1991-92.  These  funds  pay  staff 
salaries  and  benefits;  expenses  for  supplies,  travel  and  equipment;  and,  miscellaneous  contracted 
services. 

Personnel  Expenses:  The  Panel  utilized  a  total  of  101.5  Personnel  Equivalents  (PE's). 
Of  those,  89.8  PE's  were  Panel  staff  and  11.8  PE's  were  Employment  Development 
Department  (EDD)  support  personnel.  The  Panel  expended  a  total  of  $4,971,983  in 
salaries  and  benefits. 

Operating  Expenses:  Operating  expenses  totaled  $2,732,502.  Included  in  this  total  are 
equipment,  supplies,  travel  expenses,  and  contracts  for  miscellaneous  services. 

Marketing  and  Research  Expenses:  $1 13,708  was  spent  in  contracts  for  marketing  and 
.  $422,232  was  spent  for  research  activities. 


'Ifttfc  priw*.  fopfroOt  Califoni*  tmfkjm  fW  <■  of  cm  ftttm.  (0.1  %)  of  fir*  $7,000  of  &•  w«fM  of  mck  of  Mr  iwylaym 
— * j ■  »i  to  iwjpfojrwM* Immmm  towrioo,        ImmIbIm  ta*  m  mmtU  mmtomm  of  $7.00  ft  wiykyw. 
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TRAINING  FUND  COMMITMENTS 

How  a  program  allocates  and  subsequently  spends  its  funds  should  minor  its  commitment  to  the 
program's  mission.  The  mission  of  the  Paixl  is  to  enhance  the  employment  security  of 
California  workers,  help  business  become  more  productive  and  competitive,  and  strengthen  the 
State's  economy.  The  Panel's  allocation  of  funo  t  reflects  a  commitment  to  this  mission. 

The  ETP  Annual  Plan  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  1991-92,  establishes  allocation  categories 
setting  out  the  planned  distribution  of  funds  for  that  year.  The  allocation  categories  serve  as 
broad  funding  targets  that  focus  funding  on  projects  that  are  consistent  with  the  Panel's 
legislatively  mandated  priorities.  Four  of  the  nine  allocation  categories,  and  the  amount  to  be 
spent  for  each  category,  are  mandated  by  the  Legislature:  Upgrade  Training,  Demonstration 
Projects,  programs  for  Newly  Legalized  Individuals  or  Seasonal  Farmworkers,  and  Greater 
Avenues  to  Independence  (GAIN)  projects.  The  remaining  categories  and  the  percentage  of 
funding  allocated  is  determined  by  the  Panel.  During  fiscal  year  1991-92,  approximately  $152 
million  was  available  for  training. 

The  Panel  attributes  a  significant  increase  in  total  training  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1991-92 
to  having  established  flexible  and  effective  allocation  categories  as  targets  for  funding.  The  total 
training  funds  approved  increased  from  $563  million  in  fiscal  year  1990-91  to  $82.6  million 
in  1991-92,  an  increase  of  47  percent.  In  addition,  the  number  of  contracts  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1991-92  also  increased  significantly  from  a  low  of  93  in  1990-91  to  a  high  of  231  in  1991- 
92,  an  increase  of  148  percent.  See  Appendix  A  for  details  on  allocation  categories. 

These  substantial  increases  are  also  attributed  to: 

1 .  The  streamlining  and  expediting  of  the  ETP  application  for  funding  and  proposal 
review  process; 

2.  An  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Fixed-Fee  Cost  Guide; 

3.  The  implementation  and  refinement  of  the  funding  priorities  and  operational 
procedures  required  by  the  Legislature  in  1990;  and 

4.  Increased  coordination  with  other  agencies. 


STREAMLINING  AND  EXPEDITING  THE  PROCESS 

Detennining  priorities  for  funding  is  only  the  First  step.  The  funds  must  then  be  distributed  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  manner.  Efforts  by  the  Panel  and  it's  staff  to  improve  the  process  of 
distributing  funds  into  the  community  is  a  high  priority.  Therefore,  activity  and 
accomplish  menu  in  1991-92  were  concentrated  in  the  following  areas: 
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Simplifying  the  Funding  Application 

The  BTP  funding  application  was  re-designed  during  fiscal  year  1991-92.  The  new  application 
clarifies  and  limits  information  requested  to  what  is  necessary  to  determine  the  applicant's 
eligibility  and  to  begin  the  training  proposal  development  process. 

Technical  Assistance 

BTP  field  office  staff  assist  potential  applicants  in  completing  the  application,  and  the 
development  of  a  budget  and  subsequent  proposal. 

Streamlining  the  Proposal  Review  Process 

During  1991-92,  an  extensive  examination  of  the  training  proposal/agreement  development  and 
review  process  was  conducted.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  or  duplicate  steps,  and  the 
streamlining  rtf  **•?     /osal  review  process  was  initiated  during  this  period. 

Expanding  the  Fixed-Fee  Cost  Guide 

The  Panel  continues  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  Fixed-Fee  Cost  Guide  to  simplify  and  expedite 
the  contract  development  process.  The  Cost  Guide  establishes  a  per  hour  rate  for  the  Panel's 
most  frequently  approved  skills  training  categories.  Five  new  categories  were  added  to  the  Cost 
Guide  during  the  1991-92  fiscal  year  (Certified  Nurses'  Assistant,  Sales  Techniques,  Computer- 
Assisted  Numerical  Control,  Basic  Math  Skills  and  Vocational  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(VESL))  for  a  total  of  14  training  categories. 

The  Fixed-Fee  Cost  Guide  rates  were  used  in  12  percent  of  the  contracts:  approved  during  fiscal 
>ear  1991-92,  as  compared  to  only  46  percent  of  the  contracts  approved  in  1990-91 .  Proposals 
that  do  not  use  the  Cost  Guide  rates  require  detailed  itemized  budgets.  The  rates  allowed  in  the 
Cost  Guide  are  based  on  historical  ETP  training  project  data.  A  goal  is  to  continually  review 
types  of  training  and  add  new  categories  to  the  Guide  whenever  possible. 

Establishing  Funding  Priorities  and  More  Efficient  Operating  Procedures 
During  fiscal  year  1990-91  the  Panel's  ability  to  expend  a  significant  amount  of  its  funds  was 
limited  by  the  considerable  amount  of  staff  time  needed  to  fully  operationalize  the  numerous 
legislative  mandates  contained  in  the  January  1,  1990  amendments  to  ETP's  law.  With  the 
development  of  program  regulations,  operational  procedures  and  allocation  categories,  ETP  * 
able  to  devote  more  of  its  time  and  resources  during  1991-92  to  the  development  and  funding 
of  training  programs. 

Increased  Coordination  with  Other  Agencies 

Fiscal  year  1991-92  was  one  of  increased  coordination  with  various  other  agencies  to  achieve 
ETP  goals.  ETP  has  worked  actively  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  leverage  and 
maximize  the  funds  available  for  economic  development,  to  attract  and  retain  businesses,  and 
to  promote  the  availability  of  ETP  training  funds  throughout  the  state.  The  Panel  has 
collaborated  with  the  Employment  Development  Department's  Job  Training  Partnership  Division 
(JTPD)  and  the  Department  of  Social  Services  to  increase  training  and  employment  programs 
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for  iiv^duals  that  have  multiple  barriers  to  employment.  The  Panel  is  also  t  major  contributor 
to  the  California  Manufacturing  Technology  Center,  via  the  Chancellor's  Office  of  the  California 
Community  Colleg es,  as  weU  as  to  the  California  Supplier  Improvement  Program  (CalSIP)  U> 
provide  training  for  small  and  medium-size  aerospace  rronuracturing  suppliers.  In  short,  ETP 
has  demonstrated  iu  ability  and  commitment  to  working  with  other  agencies  toward  the 
development  of  an  integrated  and  statewide  strategy  for  the  provision  of  employment  and  training 


Timely  Response  to  Critical  Proposals 

In  recognition  that  certain  projects  are,  by  their  nature,  so  critical  to  the  California  economy  that 
they  must  be  expedited,  the  Panel  has  established  a  process  to  identify  these  projects  <br  timely 
processing  and  implementation. 

The  Executive  Director  determines  which  applicitions/proposals  ire  given  immediate  attention 
and  mobilizes  staff  to  expeditiously  develop,  process,  and  monitor  these  proposals. 


services. 
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PROJECT  COMMITMENTS  SUMMARY 


231  contracts  approved 
$82.6  million  approved  for  training 
40,000  persons  targeted  for  training 
4,818  new  hire  trainees 
35,182  retrainees 
$2,065  average  cost  per  trainee 

CONTRACTS 

126  contracts  target  primarily  small  employers  (fewer  than  250  employees). 
98  contracts  are  directly  with  small  businesses. 

28  are  consortia  contracts.  Consortia  contracts  are  designed  to  serve  multiple, 
primarily  small,  businesses. 

Approximately  $44.6  million  or  54  percent  of  the  funds  approved  target  small 
businesses. 

TYPES  OF  TRAINING 


Most  frequent  types  of  vocational  training  approved  are: 

1.  Total  Quality  Management,  Statistical  Process  Control,  and  Manufacturing 
Resource  Planning 

2.  Management  Skills 

3.  Office  Automation 

4.  Auto  Repair 

JOB-LINKED  LITERACY  TRAINING 

44  Contracts  with  Literacy  Component  Approved 
828  New  Hire  Trainees 
1,723  Retrainees 
$2.1  million 
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LEGISLATIVELY  MANDATED  PRIORITIES 


Priorities  for  funding  included  in  the  mission  of  the  Panel  are  to  train  the  labor  force  and  to 
strengthen  the  California  economy.  Two  priority  areas  mandated  for  Panel  resources  are:  (1) 
serving  small  businesses;  and,  (2)  funding  job-linked  literacy  training.  Below  are  figures 
showing  how  these  priorities  were  met  during  fiscal  year  1991-92: 


As  the  data  above  shows,  the  Panel  approves  a  substantial  amount  of  its  funds  to  meet  the 
training  needs  of  small  businesses  throughout  California.  ETP  defines  small  businesses  as 
businesses  with  250  or  fewer  employees.  Fiscal  Year  91-92  data  demonstrates  a  significant 
increase  in  funds  approved  for  training  to  serve  small  businesses  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year.  It  is  expected  that  about  1,400  small  businesses  will  be  served  with  these  funds. 


TRAINING  FOR  JOB-LINKED  LITERACY  SKILLS 

44  contracts  had  a  literacy  component 
82$  New  Hire  Trainees 
1,723  Retrainees 
$2.1  million 


Projects  with  a  literacy  component  have  increased  significantly.  Funding  for  training  in  job- 
linked  literacy  skills  has  increased  from  24  contracts  for  $1 .4  million  in  1990-91  to  44  contracts 
for  over  $2.1  million  in  1991-92.  See  Appendix  B  for  list  of  contracts  with  a  literacy 
component  approved  in  Fiscal  Year  1991-92. 

This  increase  is  a  result  of  the  Panel's  efforts  to  encourage  the  development  of  contracts 
containing  a  job-linked  literacy  component.  To  be  funded  by  ETP,  literacy  training  must  be  tied 
to  job-specific  training,  md  needed  to  obtain  or  retain  employment.  The  Panel  defines  literacy 
training  to  include,  but  not  limited  to,  math,  reading/language  comprehension,  writing,  and 
Vocational  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

Support  for  literacy  training  is  not  limited  to  projects  for  those  entering  the  labor  market.  Many 
currently  employed  workers  lack  the  necessary  literacy  skills  to  advance  in  the  job  or  to  merely 
keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  new  technologies  affecting  their  current  job.  Consequently, 
Panel-funded  training  programs  have  included  a  large  number  of  currently  employed  persons 
(retrainees)  needing  job-linked  literacy  training. 


SERVING  SMALL  BUSINESS 


126  contracts  to  serve  small  businesses 
$44.6  million  approved  for  training  for  small  businesses 
€7  percent  increase  over  last  year 
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POLICY  CHANGES 

During  the  1991-92  fiscal  year,  the  Panel  established  policy  task  forces  to  review,  refine 
S^Mtey  recommendations  in  the  areas  of  new  hire  training,  consortia  re«,  double 
enrollrnmt  stractured  on-site  training  (SOST),  and  mandated  target  groups.  In  addition £H» 
^T^forces  included  representatives  from  the  contractor  community.  Employment 
Development  Department's  Audit  section,  and  the  California  Department  of  Education. 

NEW  HIRE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  specific  charge  of  the  new  hire  task  force  was  to  identify  toV^taQtitaaM 
^^  ^mplSon  of  New  Hire  training  contracts.  The  group  identified  two  secant 
regulatory  problem  areas  needing  revision:  allowable  costs  and  new  hire  training  incentives. 

Th^P^dlS^t  been  able  to  reimburse  contractors  for  the  true  costs  associated  with  new ;  hire 
STrne  costs  incurred  for  recruitment,  assessment  and  pUcement  of  ™  h™£?£5 
can  be  considerably  more  than  for  training  current  employees  (retramees).  Using  the  TTPh 
XwSbTtS  cost  definition  as  a  model,  the  task  force  recommended  allowmg 
reimbursement  of  staff  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  travel  costs  associated  with: 

•  Recruitment  of  training  participants; 

•  Trainee  intake  and  assessment  to  determine  eligibility; 

•  Job  development;  and, 

•  Job  search  assistance  and  placement  in  specific  jobs. 

The  Panel  approved  policy  changes  to  address  these  issues,  and  regulation  changes  to  implement 
them  have  been  initiated. 

TSSoSw  rSlTcontractors  for  the  added  risk  involved  in  tramingnew  hires  was 
iSdby^  Panel  and  is  being  pursued  through  the  amendment .of  JHT  reguU 
Rdmburxrnent  will  include  incentive  payments  and  inducements  to  contractor  who  create  job 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed. 

ETP  programs  to  train  the  unemployed  for  jobs  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  retmning 
program/for  the  currently  employed.  The  limited  number  of  new  hire  training  proposals  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  higher  risk  inherent  in  those  projects. 

The  amended  regulation  will  permit  a  new  hire  contractor  to  recover  all  training costs  for  a 
SnHTaTSercent  placeman  and  employment  retention  rate  is  achieved  The  irevjsed 
r^uUtion  will  alVallow  contractors  to  earn  additional  incentive  payments  based  on  exceeding 
the  60  percent  employment  retention  rate. 
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CONSORTIA  RETRAINING 


OTS^i^Zih"«Pr0Ven  *  ta '*f  m0St  effective  mechanism  for  ""all  business  to  access 
BTP  training  funds.  However,  consortia  contractors  assume  a  much  greater  risk  than  do rti^t 

Consortia  Employer  Liaison  Costs 

^i«^t!.rf  !.U  re«uUtions  10  a10*  «»  ^  reimbursement  of  reasonable  staff 
ataes  ftinge  benefits  and  travel  costs  associated  with  consortia-employer  liaison  activity. 

Retrainee  Enrollment 

«Zth^w™M),rS  T'  grcater  risks  *»»  a  sin8le  employer  contractor  in 

SZZZZZZSiZgZZ  ^ — *3 

DOUBLE  ENROLLMENT 

^  °f  itS  rctnUning  programs-  «■*  Panel  proved  a  revised  policy 

SeW  f££  ETP>tarfnin'e         ™  5°^  ^  mt°"  »  «^ 

.i  .P  r  .u      ^    g  program  ^  retention  period  more  than  three  yean  orior  to 
Update  of  the  current  training  p^ect  without  requiring  any  notification  to  or  aS"val 

^^^V^t-  ^ ,raining      rctention         "ithin  the 

mm?J?£i?££  «  CunHlt  tRUIUng  program'  »  oontractor  must  request  advance  written 
SCnfSl^  n?5  ^  mUSt  in.Clude  "* ^  ^ninTto  be  pZZJfiX 

— in  - — -  - 

STRUCTURED  ON-SITE  TRAINING 

Si!?  T™i2ing  (SOS^  provides  for  ^  acquisition  of  .kills  on-the-job  following 

classroom  instruction.  The  SOST  task  force  was  initiated  to  clarify  BTP's  policy 1«S 
the  paran^rs  for  funding  and  monitoring  SOST  as  a  component  of  awning  pro^ 
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The  policy  directive  adopted  requires  that  SOST  be  supervised  by  an  individual(s)  who  has  a 
demonstrated  competency  in  the  subject  area  and  is  not  simultaneously  enrolled  in  the  same 
training  group.  SOST  must  follow  a  detailed  plan  for  the  delivery  of  job  tasks  and  specify  the 
minimum  competencies  to  be  gained.  Generally,  ETP  will  allow  a  maximum  of  two  hours  of 
SOST  for  every  hour  of  classroom  and/or  laboratory  instruction. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Greater  Avenues  to  Independence  Program 

The  199 1-92  Budget  Act  language  that  established  the  Greater  Avenues  to  Independence  (GAIN) 
program  allocation  permitted  the  Panel  tc  waive  the  ETP  trainee  eligibility  requirements  and  to 
fund  training  support  services  such  as  child  care  and  transportation.  However,  GAIN  training 
contractors  were  required  to  meet  all  other  ETP  placement  and  retention  requirements  to  earn 
GAIN  training  funds. 

Due  to  the  high  risk  perceived  by  training  contractors,  no  applications  for  GAIN  training  funds 
were  received.  New  language  contained  in  the  1992-93  Budget  Act  permits  the  Panel  to  waive 
specific  statutory  requirements  when  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  GAIN 
participants.  The  new  language  allows  for  greater  flexibility  in  funding  training  projects  for 
GAIN  participants  with  multiple  barriers  to  employment,  such  as  no  work  history,  poor  basic 
skills,  poor  work  habits,  and/or  limited  proficiency  in  English. 
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EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  PANEL 

Two  major  studies  oo  the  effectiveness  of  the  Employment  Training  Panel  were  conducted 
during  the  1991-92  fiscal  year.  The  focus  of  the  first  evaluation  was  to  comply  with  the 
statutory  requirement  for  an  impartial,  independent  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  ETP  and 
its  programs  had  met  its  stated  goals,  and  to  assess  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  its 
administrative  and  organizational  process.  The  second  study  was  initiated  in  response  to  a 
legislative  directive  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  ETP  funded  training  in  increasing 
employment  security,  increasing  worker's  wages,  and  improving  the  California  economy. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  in  these  studies  will  form  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
future  policies,  regulations,  and  legislation  as  the  Panel  seeks  to  better  meet  the  training  needs 
of  workers  and  business  in  California. 


PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Chapter  926,  Statutes  of  1989,  mandated  that  ETP  contract  for  an  impartial  evaluation  of  the 
Panel  and  its  programs.  Applied  Management  &  Planning  Group  (AMPG)  was  awarded  the 
contract  to  evaluate  ETP  as  a  result  of  a  competitive  "Request  For  Proposal"  process  conducted 
by  the  Auditor  General. 

The  following  is  ?  summary  of  the  major  findings  and  recommendations  cited  in  AMPG's  final 
report  submitted  to  the  Legislature  on  July  24,  1992  and  entitled:  An  Evaluation  of  the 
California  Employment  Training  Panel. 

Major  Findings: 

1.      The  Panel  has  implemented  many  of  1990  Legislative  Directives: 

•  Annual  Plans  containing  funding  allocation  objectives  were  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1990  and  1991. 

•  To  expedite  the  funding  process,  the  Panel  developed  an  application  form  and 
implemented  an  applicant  tracking  system  to  follow  applicants  through  the  process 
of  applying  for  ETP  funds. 

•  A  Fixed-Fee  Cost  Guide  with  flat  per  hour  rates  for  specific  types  of  training  was 
adopted. 

•  The  Executive  Director  was  delegated  the  authority  to  approve  proposals  up  to 
$50,000. 
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2.  ETP  has  provided  direct  and  indirect  betWKs  to  California  business  and  workers: 
Direct  Benefits 

•  Training  was  provided  for  over  140*000  employees  and  UI  Recipients. 

•  Annual  increases  fat  adjusted  earnings  for  trainees  of  $7,400  (new  hires)  and 
$1,600  (remittees). 

•  Employers  received  the  benefits  of  $305  million  in  training. 

Indirect  Benefits 

•  An  estimated  $485  million  increase  in  productivity  in  one  program  year  (1989- 
90),  this  equals  roughly  $7.00  (seven)  in  economic  benefit  to  the  State  for  each 
$1.00  (one)  of  ETP  funds  earned  for  training. 

•  The  majority  of  employers  served  by  ETP  would  not  have  provided  any  training 
or  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent  without  ETP  funding. 

•  The  Panel  has  been  very  successful  in  serving  large  numbers  of  small 
businesses  through  the  consortium  approach. 

3.  Legislative  Directives  Yet  to  be  Fully  Implemented: 

•  Identification  of  Priorities  for  Training  Funds  (i.e.  specific  industries,  production 
or  quality  control  techniques  or  Regions  of  State); 

Status:  ETP  has  contracted  with  various  entities  for  research  that  will 
provide  ETP  with  additional  data  to  help  further  define  priorities 
for  funding. 

•  Adoption  of  New  Hire  Cost  Reimbursement  System; 

Status:  The  Panel  has  approved  a  new  hire  reimbursement  policy  and  the 
regulatory  process  has  begun  to  adopt  the  policy  as  a  regulation. 

•  Coordination  with  Other  State  Programs,  in  particular,  with  JTPD;  and, 

Status:  With  the  appointment  of  new  executive  staff,  ETP  has  been 
aggressively  working  with  other  state  programs  to  leverage  its 
funds  and  better  coordinate  the  training  and  employment  services 
available  to  California's  workers  and  businesses. 

•  Funding  Allocation  Goals  for  Upgrade  Training,  Demonstration  Projects,  Newly 
Legalized  Residents  or  Seasonal  Farmworkers  (IRCA),  or  Greater  Avenues  for 
Independence  (GAIN). 
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Status;  ETP  is  supporting  research  to  determine  existing  barriers  and 
possible  incentives  to  encourage  Upgrade  Training.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  Demonstration  allocation  category  to  include 
economic  development,  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  for 
Demonstration  funds  will  exceed  the  amount  allocated. 

New  language  in  the  1992-93  Budget  Act  allows  ETP  the  authority 
to  waive  specific  program  requirements  when  necessary  to 
accomplish  employment  training  funded  for  GAIN  recipients.  The 
Panel  will  seek  adoption  of  similar  language  and  flexibility  for 
IRCA  programs  recipients. 

4.  Consultants/Subcontractors  are  providing  administrative  functions  for  ETP  Contractors 
because  of  perceived  difficulty  with  the  Panel's  application  process,  lack  of  marketing, 
and  technical  assistance. 

•  The  funding  application  has  been  simplified.  An  applicant  workshop  is  being 
developed  to  assist  potential  applicants  in  completing  the  form.  Field  office  staff 
continue  to  be  available  to  assist  potential  applicants. 

•  ETP  has  created  a  Marketing  Unit  and  assigned  staff  to  develop  and  implement 
a  statewide  marketing  and  outreach  effort  to  actively  target  funding  priority  areas. 
The  Marketing  Unit  will  also  coordinate  the  Panel's  effort  to  provide  additional 
technical  assistance. 

5.  Applications  to  ETP  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  amount  of  funding  available. 

•  The  new  Marketing  Unit  will  develop  a  strategy  to  increase  both  the  visibility  of 
ETP  training  programs  and  the  technical  assistance  available  to  potential 
contractors. 

Recommendations: 

•  ETP  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  a  coordinated  statewide  program  for  job  training  and 
retraining  in  support  of  economic  development  efforts. 

•  If  ETP  is  unable  to  commit  funds  for  training  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  amount 
of  revenue  raised  by  the  Employer  Training  Tax,  then  the  tax  should  be  reduced. 

•  ETP  should  establish  a  limited  set  of  clearly  defined  funding  priorities.  Programs  that 
do  not  meet  the  established  priorities,  or  other  eligibility  criteria,  should  be  denied. 

•  ETP  should  enhance  its  marketing  efforts  to  potential  users  in  established  priority  areas. 

•  ETP  should  retain  the  90-day  on-the-job  placement  requirement  for  both  new  hire  and 
retraining  programs. 
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•  The  Panel  should  delegate  to  the  Executive  Director  authority  to  approve  contracts  up  to 
$500,000  and  focus  their  efforts  on  priority  setting,  policy  development,  review  of  large 
program  applications,  and  promotional  activities. 

•  ETP  should  separate  the  standards  of  accountability  from  the  performance  base 
requirements  of  its  training  contracts. 

•  ETP  should  relax  the  program  requirements  for  demonstration  projects,  and  increase  the 
amount  cf  funding  for  demonstration  projects. 

•  ETP  should  continue  to  streamline  the  application  process  and  paperwork  required  of 
contractors  in  other  program  areas. 

STUDY  OF  ETP  TRAINEES 

A  June,  1992  study  released  by  California  State  University,  Northiidge  researchers  entitled: 
Does  ETP  Training  Work?  An  Analysis  of  the  Economic  Outcomes  of  the  California 
Employment  Training  Panel  validates  the  substantial  impact  ETP  has  had  in  raising  the 
earnings  of  trained  workers  and  in  improving  the  California  economy  as  follows: 

•  An  increase  in  earnings  of  $7,400  for  new  hires  and  $1,600  for  retrainees  in  the 
first  year  after  completion  of  training. 

•  ETP's  investment  of  $65  million  obtained  a  $172  million  to  $L1  billion  return 
in  higher  productivity,  lower  unemployment,  and  higher  wages  for  California, 

•  Unemployment  declined  by  mote  than  7  weeks  for  those  completing  ETP 
training. 

•  The  earnings  and  economic  impact  of  BTP-funded  training  is  unmatched  by  any 
job  training  program  in  the  country. 

The  study  examined  the  records  for  a  period  of  one  year  before  and  after  training  of  46,946 
trainees  enrolled  in  187  contracts  that  completed  between  July  1, 1989  and  June  30, 1990.  Hie 
study  used  official  Employment  Development  Department  (EDD)  wage  and  employment  records. 

Major  Findings:    (See  Tables  I-A  and  B  in  Appendix  for  detailed  data) 

1.  ETP  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  earnings  of  both  new  hire  and  letrainee 
completers. 

•  Adjusted  for  inflation,  *ew  hire  rmaplctrri  earned  annually  over  $l#,9tt  more 
than  drop  outs,  and  retramee  completers  earned  over  $3,5**  mere  than 
dropouts. 

•  When  controlled  for  demographic  and  programmable  differences  the  estimated 
impact  of  training  was  over  $7,719  far  new  Urea  and  retramees  $4,tt*. 
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2.  ETP  training  reduced  the  likelihood  of  unemployment  for  both  new  hires  and  retrainee 
completers. 

•  Training  completers  experienced  significantly  less  unemployment  after  training 
than  dropouts. 

•  Panel  training  reduced  UI  payments  by  about  $5  million  in  the  first  year. 

3.  ETP  has  a  substantial  impact  on  California's  economy,  beyond  the  increased  earnings  of 
participants. 

•  Increased  productivity  as  measured  by  changes  in  earning,  accounts  for  an 
additional  impact  of  over  $64  million. 

•  Estimated  value  of  savings  of  jobs  that  would  have  been  temporarily  lost  due  to 
lack  of  training  is  between  $166  million  and  $248  million. 

Recommendations: 

•  Maintain  the  stringent  90-day  employment  requirement  for  earning  training  funds. 

Researchers  attributed  the  significant  results  of  training  to  ETP's  stringent 
performance-based  contract  that  allows  contractors  to  earn  payment  only  after 
each  trainee  completes  the  training  and  employment  retention  period  of  at  least 
90  days.  This  performance-based  standard  has  a  powerful  impact  on  earnings  and 
thu?  on  the  overall  economy,  due  to  its  strong  incentive  for  placement  and 
employment  retention. 

•  Develop  policies  that  will  augment  technical  assistance  and  incentives  for  increasing 
trainee  completion  rates. 

Since  the  bulk  of  benefits  to  both  the  individual  trainee  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole  come  from  completing  the  training  program,  increasing  the  proportion  of 
completers  will  enhance  the  impact  of  the  program. 

•  Develop  targeting  strategies  that  will  lead  to  the  greatest  impact  on  the  California 
economy.  Priority  should  be  given  to  training  programs  that: 

-Are  tightly  focused,  well-planned  and  clearly  increase  productivity. 
-Clearly  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  California  businesses  relative  to 
domestic  and  international  competitors. 

-Train  new  hires  for  occupations  in  which  the  demand  is  growing  at  a 
relatively  fast  rate. 

-Retrain  to  reduce  the  probability  of  layoff. 
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III.    CONTRACTS  COMPLETED 
DURING  1991-92 


This  section  of  the  report  details  the  actual  results  of  training  completed,  funds  earned  and 
trainees  retained  in  employment  during  fiscal  year  1991-92.  Of  the  76  contracts  that  ended  in 
1991-92: 

•  38  were  approved  in  1989-90 

•  35  were  approved  in  1990-91 

•  3  were  approved  in  1991-92 

The  information  in  this  section  provides  an  indepth  analysis  of  ETP-runded  training  programs 
and  includes  a  summary  of  completed  contract  data  and  information  on  the  following: 

•  Size  of  Businesses  Served 

•  Characteristics  of  Panel  Trainees 

•  Types  of  Training  Most  Often  Funded 

•  Enrolled  versus  Employed 

•  Industries  Served 

A  list  of  each  individual  contract  with  contract  data  is  in  Appendix  C. 
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COMPLETED  CONTRACT  SUMMARY 

76  contracts  completed 
$35.1  million  earned 
16,205  persons  trained  Sc  employed 
$2,240  average  cost  per  trainee 

CONTRACTS 

57  direct  employer  contracts 

27  were  small  employers  (fewer  than  250  employees). 
30  were  large  employers. 

19  consortia  contracts  (served  multiple  employers). 

An  average  of  80  businesses  served  per  contract. 


BUSINESSES  SERVED 

Total  businesses  served:  1,589 

Total  small  businesses:  1,233(78%) 

Contracts  serving  primarily  small  businesses  earned  approximately  $14  million  (40%  of  total 
fundi). 

756  small  businesses  (61  %  of  the  small  businesses,  and  48%  of  all  businesses)  employed  fewer 
than  50  employees. 

TYPES  TRAINING 
The  most  frequent  types  of  training  funded: 

1.  Total  Quality  Management 

2.  Office  Automation 

3.  Management  Skills 

4.  Customer  Service 


634  trainees  were  trained  in  job-linked  literacy  skills  in  addition  to  vocational  skills. 
$796,887  was  earned  for  literacy  training  (see  Appendix  B-2  for  a  complete  list  of  contracts) 
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TRAINEES 

New  hires  employed:  1,<32 
Retrainees  employed:  14,573 

Small  businesses  employed  44%  of  all  new  hires. 

1/3  of  all  trainees  were  employed  by  small  buxtneues. 

The  average  hourly  wage  paid  to  new  hires  after  tta;  nng  was  $8.11  and  for  retrainees,  $14.65. 


ENROLLED  VERSUS  EMPLOYED 


Type  of 
Trainee 

Planned 
Enrollment 

Actual 
FnroflmcV. 

Number 
Eaaptoyed 

%oi  Enrolled 
Employed 

NEW  HIRES 

5f227 

3,241 

1,632 

50 

RETRAINEES 

22,721 

17,722 

14,573 

82 

The  above  summary  provides  information  on  completed  contract  performance  by  type  of  trainee. 
It  compares  planned  enrollment,  with  actual  enrollment  and  the  subsequent  employment  and 
retention  of  trainees  for  at  least  ninety  days. 
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INDUSTRY  COMPARISON 

The  following  provides  a  graphic  representation  of  all  contracts  completed  during  fiscal  year 
1991-92  by  major  industry  sector  in  California  compared  to  the  California  WorkForce  data.  The 
Panel  provides  funding  across  all  major  industries  in  California,  but  the  majority  of  contracts 
were  for  the  manufacturing  sector. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PANEL  TRAINEES 


A  tummary  of  denwgraphic  data  indicates  that  Pand  funded  training  focuses  on  established 
worken.  The  average  Pand  new  hire  trainee  is  a  minority  male,  aged  20-34,  with  a  high 
school  education  or  Less.  The  avenge  Pand  retrainee  is  make,  aged  25  -  44,  with  a  high  school 
education  and  some  college. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  compares  the  characteristics  of  Pand  trainees  to  those  of  the 
total  California  employed  and  unemployed  labor  force. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PANEL  TRAINEES 
COMPARED  TO  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  FORCE 


Characteristic 


Emptovi 
N«w  Hire  Retralnee 
Percent  Percent 


Unemployed  Employed 
1981 


33.8 
86.2 


40.1 
$09 


40.5 

ae.5 


43.1 
56.9 


EDUCATION: 
Lm  than  H.S.  grid. 
H.8.  Qrtdut* 
Soma  CoHaga 
Coftaga  graduate 
Poat  Graduate 

MARITAL  STATUS-, 
Mamad 
Sing* 

ETHNICfTY: 

VWte 

9*dk 

Hipanta 

Allan 

Natfv*  Amarfcan 
Othar 


VETC3AN. 
Ya* 
No 


17.0 
36.8 
27.3 
13.3 
53 
0.3 


15  A 
54.3 
238 
4.7 
1.6 


455 
54.5 


28.5 
11.5 
49,9 
7.4 
0.6 
2.0 


116 

66.2 


7.2 
37.4 
29.2 
17.2 

6.2 


40 

43.1 
32.5 
14.8 
5.8 


50.3 
40.7 


59.8 
5.6 
20.5 
10.7 
0.8 
Z4 


14.9 
651 


313 
29.6 
20.8 
11.8 
53 


23.7  a/ 
22.3 
30.8 
15.3 
8.1 


39.5  b/ 
43.4 


44.0 
6.6 

36.9 
10.3  C/ 


1Z4d/ 
87.8 


15.8 
29.7 
26.6 
18.7 
6.7 
Z5 


23.7  a/ 
2Z3 
30.6 
15.3 
8-1 


55.1  b/ 
29.0 


62.6 

5.1 
22.8 

9.5  c/ 


12.4  d/ 
67.6 


a/  Pwc«ot»Q«         tha  toteJ  population  25  y%%n  and  okfer.  D*ta  la  not  aaparated  by  IndMduaJ  category  of  amptoyad 

Of  UO#ftipiOy9Q. 

b/  Rguraa  do  not  total  100  parcam  dua  to  tba  •lirnination  of  todMduaJ*  who  art  drvorc*d,  widowad.  aarwated  or  arc 
ma/riad  but  thaapouaa  it  abaant 

c/  Combtoaa  tha  radaJ  cate$ona«  of  Aaian,  Math*  African  and  Otnar. 

d/  Data  b  not  aapanrted  by  Individual  category  of  amptoyad  or  unampJo>«d. 

CM,l*n  L**xx  Foroa data  ara baaad on  tha  1901  annua) avaragaa  provkted  by  th«  Buraau of  Labor  Suttttica 
mt»  fiflTM!£oo^aJto&Cm  condor  ^ 
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ETP  SERVES  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


The  Panel  continued  its  excellent  record  of  serving  small  businesses.  As  in  the  post,  the  Panel 
funded  training  that  benefitted  mote  small  businesses  than  large  businesses.  The  Panel  defines 
a  small  business  as  employing  250  or  fewer  workers.  According  to  trainee  completion  records 
for  all  contracts  completing  during  Fiscal  Year  1991-92,  the  Panel  funded  training  for  a  total  of 
1,589  businesses,  78  percent  of  those  businesses  were  small.  Using  the  Small  Business 
Administration  definition  for  small  business  as  having  less  than  500  employees,  85  percent  of 
the  total  businesses  served  by  ETP  were  small  businesses. 

A  total  of  16,205  persons  (1,632  new  hires  and  14,573  retrained)  received  training  through 
Panel  funding.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  new  hires  (721)  and  31  percent  of  the  retrainees 
(4,550)  were  employed  by  small  businesses.  And,  approximately  $14  million  was  earned  by 
contracts  serving  primarily  small  businesses,  these  are  contracts  in  which  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  businesses  served  were  small. 


Most  of  the  Businesses  ETP  Served  were  Small  Businesses 


Total  Businesses  Served:  1 ,589 
Total  small  businesses:  1,233  (78%) 


0  of  Employees 
(Business  she) 


251  -500 
>500 


1-50 
51-100 
101-250 


Businesses 

ETP  Served 


756 
230 
247 


120 
236 
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The  Panel  served  small  businesses  in  two  ways: 
1 


2. 


By  contracting  directly,  27  small  businesses  were  assisted  in  meeting  their 
training  needs. 

By  means  of  a  consortia  contract  which  is  designed  to  serve  multiple  businesses 
and  primarily  small  businesses:  A  consortia  could  be  a  group  of  businesses  with 
similar  training  needs,  a  training  agency,  a  joint  apprenticeship  training 
committee,  a  foundation,  a  union,  or  a  regional  occupational  program:  1,206 
small  businesses  were  assisted  through  19  consortia  contracts.  In  addition,  over 
300  large  businesses  also  were  served  through  these  same  contracts. 

BUSINESS  SIZE  COMPARISON 

In  California,  small  businesses  Cess  than  250  employees)  comprise  the  majority  of  all  businesses 
The  majority  of  the  businesses  served  by  ETP  were  also  small.  According  to  an  iiKiependent 
evaluation  of  the  Employment  Training  Panel  program,  'The  Panel  appears  to  be  successful  in 
serving  large  numbers  of  small  businesses  through  the  consortium  approach.  We  could  find  no 
compelling  reasons  for  the  Panel  to  alter  any  of  its  performance  or  other  program  requirements 
to  serve  small  businesses."2 


%  Businesses 


Served  By 

All  Calif. 

ETP  ro 

Businesses™ 

0-250 

7S 

99.4 

251  -500 

7.5 

0.3 

500  + 

14.9 

0.3 

0)  Data  based  on  placements  for  contracts  completed  during  Fiscal  Year  1991-92. 

(2)  3rd  Quarter  1991,  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Survey  Reporting  Units  by  size 
mdustry  and  county,  Labor  Market  Information  Division  (LMID),  Employment  Development 
Department. 


t  OroMf.  Inly  24,  im. 
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IV.      ACTIVE  CONTRACTS 


The  following  summary  covers  contracts  that  were  approved  prior  to  fiscal  year  1991-92  and 
were  still  active  as  of  July  1,  1992. 


ACTIVE  CONTRACT  SUMMARY 
As  of  July  1,  1992 

46  contracts 
$36  million  approved 
15,507  trainees  planned  to  train  and  employ 

46%  of  contracts  target  training  primarily  to  small  businesses 


TYPES  OF  TRAINING 
The  following  are  the  types  of  training  most  frequently  presented  in  these  contracts: 

1.  Total  Quality  Management 

2.  Statistical  Process  Control 

3.  Office  Automation 

4.  Management  Skills 

5.  Customer  Service 

6.  Production  Techniques 

7.  Just-In-Time 

Job-linked  literacy  trainmg  is  included  in  13  of  the  active  projects.  Training  represented  is 
reading,  math,  business  english,  and  Vocational  English  as  a  Second  Language  (VESL). 
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V.  APPENDICES 


This  Section  include!  the  following  appendices: 
A.      Allocation  of  Training  Funds 
B-l.    Job-Linked  Literacy  Training  Approved 
B-2.    Job-Linked  Literacy  Training  Completed 

C.  Contracts  Completed 

D.  Tables  I-A  Sc  I-B 
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APPENDIX  A 


ALLOCATION  OF  TRAINING  FUNDS,  1991-92 


ALLOCATION 
CATEGORY 

AMOUNT 
COMMITTED 

NUMBER  OF 
CONTRACTS 

Upgrade  tJ 

tl  10/7  a\OR 

3 

Demonstration  a/ 

$995,648 

3 

Newly  Legalized  Individuals 
or  Seasonal  Farmworkers  a/ 

$407,520 

1 

Gain  a/ 

$27,600 

2 

Economic 

Development/Business 
Expansion 

$7,745,362 

12 

Productivity 

Improvement/Workforce 
Retention 

$32,362,901 

126 

Consortia 

$27,554,347 

37 

Regional  Economic  Impact 

$9,111,699 

42 

Apprenticeship 

$3,223,521 

5 

TOTALS 

|  $82,626,006 

I  231 

The  pmadiflf  table  surmnairtts  the  Panel's  actions  for  each  established  allocation,  cstegory  during  Piece]  Year  1991- 
92.  Below  ere  definitions  of  these  cetefories: 

■yLcfkUtiTdj-Mnndeted  Allocation  Categories 

Upgrade:  The  lew  directs  ETP  to  ennuslly  allocate  $2.7  million  to  retrain  individuals  in  stalls  for  which  there  is 
a  demonstrable  shortage.  Such  training  must  allow  for  career  advancement;  and,  once  the  trainee  moves  into  the 
new,  advanced  position,  the  vacated  position  must  be  filled  by  an  unemployed  individual. 

Dmnomtntioa:  The  law  allowi  ETP  to  use  up  to  $2.7  million  to  try  various  approaches  designed  to  reach  diverse 
and  difficult  to  serve  populations  under  current  ETP  standard  eligibility  criteria.  Legislation  has  increased  the 
allocation  and  expands  its  scope  to  include  economic  development  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992*93. 
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Newly  Legnsbed  Iadhrfafaah  and  C  I  ftwwtan:  The  Budget  Art  of  1991-92  eetebliehed  a  $5  enUlioa 

•Uocatotok^sesstthetr^^ 

served  under  the  Isassigrstioa  IMm  ad  Control  Act  (mCA)  of  1996. 
Gain:  Tl»Budget  Act  of  1991-92  eetaNieh^ 

a  the  OtMUr  Avenues  to  ^dependence  (GAIN)  progress  or  isdpisnta  of  Aid  to  FansUim  of  Dependent  Children 


In  order  to  focus  the  funding  of  BTP  rnonies  beyond  the  specifically  nandeied  categories  and  to  meet  other 
legislative  intentions,  the  Panel  aatsoliehod  the  following  allocation  c 


Expunsioa:  Thee*  funda  were  intended  to  be  used  to  attract  businesses  to  California,  prevent 
from  relocatiflf  out-of-state,  and  etirnulate  the  expeaieion  of  existing  btaoNNi.  This  category  tarwU 
located  in  Enterprise  Zonae  and  Bcoboomc  Incentive  Areas. 

Productirity  Impror<»«stfWorkfcrTe  Rttwtion:  tv;.  category  ~"  1     rtrrining  nmrli  nf  buameeaai  to 

enhance  the  productivity  of  their  current  workers  sad  thereby  their  compctitiveoess. 

Coa»rtia:  Although  any  sue  business  may  participate  in  a  consortia  training  project,  these  funds  are  primarily 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  businesses  unable  to  organize  individual  training  projects.  Consortium 
contractors  may  be  community  colleges,  job  apprenticeship  training  committee's  (JATC'i),  employer  associations, 
povsto  industry  couociti  (PIC's),  or  private  training  agencies  that  organise  training  program!  for  severs!  employer* 
with  aunilax  training  needs. 

Regional  Economic  Impact:  Training  funds  in  thia  allocation  category  focused  on  training  in  growth  sad  emerging 
occupations  and  employment  in  regions  of  the  state  having  high  level*  of  unemployment. 

Apprenticeship:  Thia  category  was  intended  to  aupplement  funding  for  training  in  specific  Aporecticoahip  skills 
related  to  new  or  advanced  technology,  methods,  processes,  or  equipment  which  is  not  otnerwuv  currently  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  an  spprenticeahip  program. 
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APPENDIX  B-l 


JOB-LINKED  LITERACY  TRAINING  APPROVED  DURING  1991-92 

44  contracts  had  a  Job-Linked  Literacy  component 
S2I  new  hire  trainees 

1,723  retrainees 
$2.1  million  approved 


•  VESL  was  the  most  frequently  funded  training 
•  Training  tor  production  workers  most  often  contained  a  literacy  component 
•  Basic  Math  skills  was  most  frequently  provided  with  Statistical  Process  Control  (SVC) 


A  list  of  the  44  contracts  follows. 
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APPENDIX  B-2 

JOB-LINKED  LITERACY  TRAINING  COMPLETED  DURING  1991-92 

14  contracts  hid  i  job-linked  literacy  component 
634  trainees  were  trained  in  job-linked  literacy  skills 
I79MT7  was  earned 

A  list  of  these  contracts  follows. 
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APPENDIX  C 

CONTRACTS  COMPLETED  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1991-92 
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TABLE  I-A3 

EARNINGS  A  YEAR  BEFORE  COMPARED  TO  A  YEAR  AFTER  TRAINING 


Pie-Training  Post-Training       Change  in    %  Change 

Earnings  Earnings    s  Earnings 

UNADJUSTED: 
Retniaees 

Completers  $24,641  $28,538  +$3,897  +15.8% 

DropouU      24,263  24,623  +360  +1.5% 
New  Him 

Completers  11,095  19,358  +8,263  +74.5% 

Dropouts     H.483  10,218  -1,265  -11.0% 
ADJUSTED: 
Retained 

Completers  26,706  28,321  1,615  +6.0% 

DropouU     26,369  24,223  -2,146  -8.1% 
New  Hires 

Completers  12,057  19,456  +7,399  +61.4% 

Dropouts     12,442  10,133  -2,289  -18.4% 

Tht  gains  in  earnings  ihown  under  Adjusted  earnings  represent  increases  in  earnings  beyond  Inflation 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  given  that  in  California  average  wages  were  actually  fating  during  this 
period.  To  account  for  the  impact  of  inflation,  the  earnings  for  all  participants  were  adjusted  for  inflation 
into  1990  dollars  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  California  (CP1)  and  then  recalculated  for  an 
average  change  In  earnings 


'  PwaTT  Wartt.  Rfcfc  m«».  jvd.  «y  DmU  tut*,  ts.d  ,  htm  25.  im. 
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TABLE  I  B* 

COMPARISON  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  PAYMENTS  AND  CLAIMS 


Average  UI  Claims  Average  UI  ClaimsChange  in 

before  Training  after  TrainingUI  Claims 


Retrainees 
Completers 
Dropouts 


32  .77        +  .45 

'.60  1-73  +u3 


New  Hires  nA 
Completers  9.79  2.34  -7.44 

Dropouts  9.28  7.65  -1.62 


Average  UI  Payments  Average  UI  PaymentsChange 

before  Training  after  Training  in  UI  Payments 


Retrainees 
Completers 
Dropouts 

$40.58 
77.66 

$117.86 
265.61 

+  77.28 
+  187.95 

New  Hires 
Completers 
Dropouts 

1,236.78 
1,121.71 

310.65 
982.55 

-926.13 
-139.16 

For  new  hires,  the  data  indicates  that  both  dropouts  and  completers  recdYed  sorne  benefit  from 
training.  Both  dropouts  and  completers  experienced  nine  to  ten  weeks  of  unemployment  before  training. 
After  training,  unemployment  declined  for  both  groups. 

For  retrainees,  both  completers  and  dropouts  experienced  a  slight  increase  in  unemployment,  although, 
as  expected  the  increase  was  almost  three  times  as  Urge  for  dropouts.  The  increase  in  unemployment 
after  training  is  probably  due  to  the  overall  increase  in  unemployment  throughout  the  state  and  nation 
during  the  period  studied.  
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